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“Sorry I called you extravagant, Sally. 
This new rug is a beauty for $18.60.” 


When anyone sees Gold-Seal Congoleum Art- 
Rugs for the first time, they always wonder how 
such beautiful rugs can be so inexpensive. For 
though they closely resemble woven rugs in 
heauty of design and coloring, they cost only a 
fraction as much. 

Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs come in a variety 
of attractive patterns appropriate for kitchens, 
bedrooms, dining-rooms and_ living-rooms. 





And they ar¢ so easy to clean! Just a light mop- 
ping makes them spotless in a twinkling. Their 
smooth, sanitary surface offers no hiding place for 
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—_— dust and germs. 
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genuine Gold-Seal Art-Rug and on all Gold- 
Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. — It is your 
protection against inferior brands. Note the 


liberal money-back guarantee. | Gold Seal 


Dealers who sell the genuine Gold- Seal 
Congoleum usually have a big brother of 
this Gold Seal on display in their window. ONC ‘O 
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Tang of the Sea 
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they knew not in 
the Inner Lands upon what 
mystery Poltarnees looked. 
On a still day and windless, 
while men walked happily 
about or tended their flocks 
in the fields, suddenly the 
West Wind would bestir 
himself and come in from 
the Sea. He would come 
cloaked and gray and 
mournful and carry to 
some one the hungry cry of 
the Sea calling out for the 
bones of men. And he that 
heard it would move rest- 
lessly ‘ 

Lord Dunsany’s 

“ Beholder of Ocean.” 


HEN the Lucy S. Sterritt went 

down off the Grand Banks the 

first news was relayed home by 

devious ways and no one knew 
the details until the fleet returned. 

Cap’n Badger and his worn little wife, 
Martha, held humanly to the hope that 
there were survivors; of tle twenty-three 
men aboard they made themselves believe 
that their son, Hiram, the master, and his 
boy, Mark, second mate, might have been 
picked up. So they deceived themselves 
into clinging to the fiction that the fleet 
would bring both of them back. Because 
neither of them could otherwise have 
faced without collapse little Salem, 
Hiram’s five-year-old boy, the last of 
their long line. 

“‘She’s taken the rest of us,” the Cap’n 
said to Martha—and he was speaking of 
the gray old sea that beat ceaselessly on 
the rocks of The Point below their ram- 
bling house. “She reached for me and 
put me in this chair for you to wait on 
these fifteen year; she couldn’t take 
Hiram and the boy!” 

__ “She couldn’t,” Riis echoed, stoutly. 
[hen her chin quivered. “But if she has, 
Matt—” 

“If she has, little Salem sha’n’t go to 

her! We’ll take him so far away that 


The plaything was a bit of scantling, crudely sawed. 
It had a mast and was rigged with bits 


cut from an old sheet 


he’ll never hear of the sea—never see a 
ship—never know the feel of a deck under 
his feet or a wet rope in his hands. He’s 
all she’s left us.” 

“The lad has it in the blood, Matt.” 

“Humph!” the old captain snorted. 
“That’s book-writer’s talk! If the lad 
grew up where he never knew anything 
but cows and fields and crops, instead of 
sails and sailors and everlasting talk of 
the sea, the blood of five generations of 
seafaring folk would never show in him. 
Blood! It’s being thrown into a fo’c’s’le 
when we’re babies that makes sailors of 


9 
us! 


‘“He’s down at Shipley’s yard all the 
time,” Mrs. Badger said. “I can’t keep 
him away.” 

“Get him home. His blood don’t 
count, but his head does, and maybe he’ll 
get the sea into his head easier from seeing 
ships built than any way. Keep him 
home till the boys come, at least.” 

“Till the boys come.” So they smoth- 
ered their own apprehensions. 

Captain Anson Doud, of the schooner 
Out Bound, was the one who toiled up the 
hill to carry the message. He said that 
the old man took it with a black oath, but 
that Mrs. Badger only clutched their 
grandson to her tightly, as though to keep 
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Captain Doud was 
mistaken there. Martha Badger was 
holding him from the sea, as though her 
arms could protect him from answering 
the call that had taken four generations 
away under her eyes, and never given any 
of them back save her husband, and him 
maimed. 

Within a month the Badgers had sold 
everything and left The Point for the 
West. It was incredible: the talk of the 
village! 

Only a few women guessed truly the 
reason. 

A few whose men-folk lay in graves no 
stone could, mark guessed that the 
removal of the Badgers with the boy was, 
in reality, a flight. 

To little Salem the up-rooting meant 
only new sensations and experiences, full 
of delight. He took the world at its face 
value; he was interested in everything, 
alive to everything, inquisitive, curious, 
tireless. That first long train trip was 
such an adventure as he had not dreamed 
of; even more he reveled in their pere- 
grinations through western Iowa, Neb- 
raska, and the Dakotas, in search of a 
favorable location. Cap’n Badger, though, 
was not easily satisfied. He asked strange 
questions of men who offered him home 


him from hearing. 
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sites and farms for his investment. He 
asked always if there were New England 
folk about, or any sea-faring blood. 
Hopefully (supposing that he sought his 
own kind) they found such for him. 
Straightway he would disappear, and 
their sales fell through with lamentable 
abruptness. Inthe end the old man came 
to a cup-like little valley in Montana 
through which a river raged and about 
which mountains towered protectingly. 
It was doubtful indeed if ever there had 
been in this little hollow in the Rockies 
any person who had more than seen the 
sea. They settled there. 

On his hundred-odd acres—bottom land 
and meadow and rolling hills and some 
timbered pasture land above—little Salem 
tasted the delights only a town boy can 
know when first he becomes a part of the 
country. Joe Bonesteel, the hand, who 
had been “bought with the ranch,” was 
slow and stupid, but he was made to be 
a chum of six-year-olds. 

He taught Salem to ride. 

He gave him a hammertess~“‘six-gun,” 
filing notches in its barrel for him and 
supplying rough scenarios by which the 
boy could fabricate his own accounts of 
their meaning. 

He milked warm, frothy streams into 
Salem’s laughing mouth from the udder 
of a cow which “smelled nice and w arm,” 
and delighted in inventing fabulous 
explanations of the mysteries of the cud. 

He averred that some one must go 
scrupulously ahead of the plow team to 
scare the crows out of the furrow, and 
when Salem was tired Joe let him ride the 
off-horse, which walked in the black slash 
in the odorous earth and which was very 
patient and steady on the turns. 

These were only a few of the things Joe 
did with the boy. For a long time they 
were enough. But they began to ner 
He began to ask for new things to see and 
do. One morning he waylaid three bare- 
footed and robust youngsters on the road; 
they let him sniff at their lunch-boxes and 

talked vaingloriously of school. That 

day he demanded to know why he, too, 
should not be sent to the humble little hall 
of learning. 

It was an extraordinary conspiracy into 
which the two old people had entered. 
Cap’n Badger, tied to his chair most of 
the time, thought so much about the 

matter that it became an obsession to him. 
The steel had entered his soul and he had 
become embittered and implacable. It 
was not easy for a man bred and born and 
reared in an atmosphere of the sea and of 
people of the sea to guard his tongue 
against all references to her; he succeeded 
only by dint of constant vigilance. That 
was almost his most difficult task. His 
life had been bound to the sea; to look 
out now, hour by hour, day after day, 
from his confinement and see no blue 
horizon beyond pounding surf, to hear no 
booming swells against the headland, to 
smell no tang of the sea, but only rising 
fields walled in—a little space!—by the 
permanence of the mountains, was in 
itself a chafing and benumbing punish- 
ment. The more remarkable, then, that 
he could bridle his tongue, for the sake of 
the boy. 

All the love that they had had to divide 
among the many that had been theirs was 
now centered and concentrated—those 
others all filched from them by the sea— 
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upon the tousle-headed lad. They were 
stern people, from a stern land, and 
taught by a stern and disciplined voca- 
tion, so that little Salem was not spoiled. 
But their deep-rooted affections wound 
themselves about him; they were his 
citadel and defense. The reward the old 
Cap’n and his wife had was his trust in 
them and his dependence on them; and 
he did not know of the sea: only of things 
of soil and growth and a homely country 
life. 

The question of school had been put off 
because they feared it. When Salem 
marshaled his childish arguments they 
laid their heads together. Martha came 
back to this— 

“°T would keep him busy,” she said. 
“T’ve answered his questions till I’m dis- 
tracted.” 

“Let him try it, then,” the old Cap’n 
replied in the end. “But go along the 
first day and see what they teach him. 
She may be still in his mind, and needing 
only a word or so to come back to him.” 


S’ ALEM went to school. A year passed— 
two years. The old people lost their first 
tensity ‘of watching, but nothing of their 
wariness. Now and again some trivial 
question or remark set them both agog. 
Their purpose to keep him ever from 
hearing of the sea was an exacting and 
complex task. Of course they did not 
entirely succeed. Thelad came home one 
day when he was eight or nine, and must 
have a boat because the other boys had 
boats, floating them down swollen Big 
Timber creek and racing them on the dark 
surface of the swimming hole. 

Cap’n Badger roared at the boy to keep 
away from the water. 

“Boats!” he bellowed. “If you haven’t 
enough to do we'll find you something!” 
Some time later, however, they discovered 
that another youngster had given Salem 
a boat, and that he had rigged it, imitat- 
ing them. White faced and angry the 
Cap’n summoned his grandson. 

“What’s this about a boat again?” he 
demanded, harshly. 

“Roscoe gave me one. 
on it. But I didn’t sail it.’ 

“Let me see it.” 

The plaything was a bit of scantling, a 
foot long, with a bow rudely sawed out. 
It had a mast and was rigged with bits cut 
from an old sheet. 

*So0 you made the sails, did you, 


I put the sails 


Salem?” the Cap’n asked. 
“Yes, grand-dad.” 
“All right. If you can keep from fall- 


ing in, go on with ‘the boys and play with 
it at the swimming hole. If you come 
home wet you're thrashed—you know 
that, don’ t you?” 

“T won’t get wet.” 

He did not understand the snort of 
satisfaction the old man gave. Cap’n 
Badger told Martha of the incident with a 
chuckle. 


_“Tt’s a chunk of wood that wouldn’t | 


ride except on its beam. And the sails!—” 
he stopped to laugh; “don’t worry about 
the sea in his blood! She’s rigged by a 
landsman—all thumbs! He’s forgotten 
Shipley’s, sure enough.” 

It was no surprise, later, when they 
learned that Salem had soon tired of the 
boat—had given it away. ‘The rigging of 
the toy had interested him in the feel of 
tools in his hands and he began to potter 
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about at carpentry, showing a knack for 
it. But what he wanted to build were 
things of the house and the farm. 

At thirteen Salem wasin geography, and 
the Cap’n watched him again. 

“Learnin’ about continents and lakes 
and capes and rivers, eh?” he asked. 
“How far you gettin’ along?” 

“We’re to Africa now,” the boy said, 
sententiously. 

“Africa. Um-m.” 

There swept over the old sea-dog the 
well-remembered sights of tropic shores 
and half-naked blacks, of stately men in 
white, of crowded towns of huts; the 
sounds of high-pitched voices in strange 
tongues of gibberish, and of surf rolling 
majestically in on lone beaches, glistening 
in the sun; the odors of damp heat 
blanketing unsavory settlements where 
strange things befell—and through it all 
the tang of the tropicsea. Reminiscences 
came tumbling to his tongue, but he held 
them in check. 

“A terrible hot place, Africa, from all 
I’ve heard,” he said. ‘‘Fevers and poison 
snakes and man-eating sharks and man- 
killing blacks. What else do you learn?” 

The boy recited scattered facts with 
difficulty and without enthusiasm. 

“Don’t care much about geography, do 
you, lad?” the Cap’n asked. 

“Good enough. But I’d rather be 
doing things with my hands.” 

“You’re going to do a sight of farming 
before long.” 

“Oh, yes; I suppose so. 
doesn’t take jyou round much. 
to go places.” 

“Go places! Where could you go and 
find a better place than the Valley?” 


But that 
I'd like 


“Oh, I’d want to come back here, of 


course. I don’t mean I don’t like the 
farm.” 

Afterwards 
Martha: 

“It’s boy’s restlessness. 
more to do 

He realized that the time had come to 
root the lad deep in the soil; to lead him 
to find joy in the new environment. 
Salem was willing, and with Joe Bonestee! 


Cap’n Badger said to 
Vl find him 


‘as ally the old man made farming attrac- 


tive in the only practical way he knew— 
by giving his grandson responsibilities 
and rewards for their successful achieve- 
ment. Salem began presently to put 
money into the Two Forks Savings Bank, 
in town, and to think of bits of the farm as 
hisown. For a year or more he was very 
busy, what with school and with his 
work, 

He was growing into a fine, stalwart, 
ready-witted youngster, now fifteen, and 
strong and closely-knit for his age. He 
was pleased with life as he found it; quiet 
and a little shy, but with strength, readi- 
ness and a capacity for accommodating 
himself to the games and plans and 
enthusiasms of aon that won him a 
place in the hearts of the companions h« 
had. He was amply able to take care of 
himself, too, and though not quarrelsome 
had a temper that, once roused, was to be 
respected. After his first fight, when he 
was fourteen, he was marked by three or 
four older bullies, and a year later, when 
he was ready, he licked them one after 
another, in two days of intermittent 
battling. He not only licked them, but 
he beat them down until they cried for 
mercy, and thereafter he gave them 
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The Cap'n settled down weakly in his chair. ‘She's won,” he said hopelessly. 


finishing blows that seemed to timid souls 
gratuitous and even cruel. 

“What'd you punch Pete for after he 
said he’d got enough, Salem?” some one 
demanded. 

Salem looked at his questioner straight. 

“So I won’t have to do it over again,” 
he said, dispassionately. “They might 
forget the lickin’, but they won’t forget 
havin’ their faces poked in afterwards. 
That’s why.” 

A neighbor who had witnessed the 
culmination of one of the fights went to 
Cap’n Badger about it. 

“He whipped Snowden’s boy,” the man 
said; ‘“‘and then he give him a couple of 


licks for luck, you might say. It’s none 
of my business, but if he was my boy I’d 
say it was a bad streak and ought to be 
took out of him.” 

Cap’n Badger’s jaw stiffened. 

“Don’t fret about bad streaks in 
Salem,” he said curtly. “The other boy 
was bigger than him, you say? Quite so. 
Well, that boy’ll stay licked—you see if 
he don’t.” 

Almost gloatingly he said to himself 
later: ‘He'd keep a fo’c’s’le as orderly as 
a church! What a mate he’d make!” 

He did not, however, tell Martha any 
of this. 

Salem became a sort of leader among 


” 


“You were right, Martha 


the more sober boys, and liked by all of 
them. But more and more he found him- 
self wanting to be alone. Most of the 
things boys did began to seem foolish to 
him. They talked about girls, and church 
sociables and school entertainments 
meant girls to them. Salem could think 
of girlsonly as people. All that the other 
boys found delightful about them was to 
him silly and soft. He was going to be 
sane and hard. So he kept to himself. 
There was time then to think about 
things—things and places. 

He had always wondered what was 
beyond the Rockies; what beyond the 
land beyond the mountains. And what 
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then? His legs ached to go swinging off 

to some point from which he could see out. 
He felt confined. When he went into Two 
Forks he did it with high anticipations, 
but he always found his anticipations 
bent back on him, because, when he 
reached the little country town, what he 
then desired was to go farther. Why, he 
did not know. Indeed he took little 
thought of that. 

He had the farm work, and a promising 
brood of blooded young pigs, and his own 
ten-acre piece, and his horse—everything 
he needed. More than many of the boys 
had. He liked all these, and watched 
them with interest and cared for them 
with a growing intelligence and under- 
standing. But once or twice he had a 
queer feeling—as strong as absolute con- 
viction—that he was not born to be a 
farmer, living between two mountain 
ranges. That puzzled him. 

“T’d be lost outside the Valley,” he said 
to himself. ‘This is where I belong. 
Then why does it seem like I’m not going 
to stay here?” 

There was no answer to that and he 
put the questioning away. 


ENRY MATHER was going to 
Helena in the fall. Henry came the 
nearest to being a chum of Salem’s. They 
were quite different, but mutually at- 
tracted. Henry asked Salem to go along. 
“Pll write Uncle Port that you’re 
coming,” Henry said. “He’s got two 
machines and a big house; he’s pretty 
well fixed. We'd see the town and go to 
the theater and out for a swim at Sweet- 


water. Tell your 
grand- dad you're 
going.’ 

Salem did. 


“What for?” Cap’n 
Bridger asked sharp- 


y- 
“I'd like to see the 
city, grand-dad.” 
“Tt’s just like Two 
Forks, only bigger.” 
“T s’pose it 1s. But 
Mr. McHarg would 
take us round in a 
machine and we'd see 
the country. That’s 
what I want to do.” 
The Cap’n  con- 
sented. Salem came 
back disillusioned—rather mute. It had 
been the Two Forks trip over again— 
nothing so intense or clear as that Salem 
only wanted to go farther. He returned 
to his pigs and his work and even to high 
school—which he was entering that fall 
—with enthusiasm. His best young sow 
littered in August and in September, with 
her sleek plush-coated family, won the 
second ribbon at the county fair in her 
class. The victory confirmed Salem as a 
breeder. Yet twice after Helena came 
that strong inclination to be moving. 
That winter is memorable for its high 
winds. The whole Valley suffered; the 
Badgers lost the big old barn. It was a 
long winter, with ‘deep snows, and spring 
came late. Salem worried over his stock 
and missed several days of school because 
of impassable drifts and his work. He 
read a good deal, but Cap’n Badger se- 
cretly censored that reading closely and 
was relieved to find that the books were 
government documents on the breeding 
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of swine and the growing of alfalfa. 
There was a book of adventure in the 
interior of China—a lurid and terrible 
piece of writing—which the old man 
passed scornfully. 

With the first warm days Salem was 
feverish to be at things. He had big 
plans for his pigs, and was going to try 
his hand at rearing two young heifers 
from thoroughbred stock that a neighbor 
offered him at a tempting price. Then 
there was the barn to be replaced. Cap’n 
Badger had spent weeks planning it and 
making out his bill of lumber. It was to 
be a barn in a thousand. He would 
timber it so that no Montana wind should 
ever shake or scar it. His interest and 
the still warmth conquered his physical 
disability to a certain extent so that he 
got out in April and superintended the 
laying of the foundations, the cutting of 
the floor joists. Salem, wielding square 
and saw, was absorbed in the project. 
= Captain quarreled with his mate- 
rials. 







he'll never hear of 
the sea——never 


+ ges 
see a ship! 






“No getting clean 
3 eight-by-eights in this 
ov “country,” he said to 
f Joberson, the carpenter 
, he had hired from 
Two Forks. 

“Nothing but knots and splits and 
seconds. If I had some Maine timber, 
now 

“Might try Hamilton, over to Galla- 
tin,’ Joberson suggested. ‘‘Seen the 
other day when I was down that he’d got 
a trainload of cedar right from Seattle.” 

“T’ll have a look,” the Captain replied. 

So he drove to Gallatin and found what 
he wanted. Two weeks later a motor 
truck brought the great timbers to the 
barn-site. 

Salem was out of school that week. 
There was too much work to be done at 
home. His old instinct for handling tools 
made him itch to get at those timbers— 
to help with the framing. With his 





“We'll take him where ' 
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stock and a twenty he had seeded ti 
Utah alfalfa the summer before—Bone- 
steel criticising and carping at the inno- 
vation, for he was growing old and con- 
servative—Salem found his days full. 
For the time being he had not thought of 
his unrest. He was more content with the 
farm as it demanded more of him. 


Oe a warm morning in April, when the 
sun was brilliant in a flawless sky and 
the earth responded with a luxuriant green- 
ness that ran clear up to the dark timber- 
line on the mountains, the boy began the 
squaring of the eight big corner-posts of 
the barn—the new timbers that had come 
from Gallatin. The cuts had _ been 
marked by Joberson, with the old Cap’n 
fussing at his elbow, and Salem laid the 
long, keen saw-blade to the line with a 
sense of the i importance of his task. Here, 
if anywhere, Cap’n Badger had impressed 
upon them, the work must be exact, for 
on it would depend the four-square 
staunchness of the completed structure. 

The saw sang its way slowly into the 
wood. Salem, thinking of his hogs, 
worked mechanically. Half-way through 
the first cut he stopped, drew out the saw, 
and ran his fingers along the teeth 
abstractedly, brushing away the clinging 
motes of sawdust. By next fall, he was 
thinking, there would be a four-stall dairy 
barn to build, for he would not put the 
two heifers out in the weather, and he 
might have the two more that Blackinton 
offered, by that time. 

Abruptly, with that vague feeling we 
all have known that something is hap- 
pening that has happened 
before, sometime, somehow, 
he sniffed, looked quickly up 
toward the hemming moun- 
tains, and realized that he 
might not be there, zealously 
— for his heifers, in the 
all. 

Cap’n Badger’s voice cut 
into his puzzlement. 

“Aint aimin’ to overheat 
that saw, are you, Salem!” 
he asked sarcastically. “If 
it’s too much for you—-” 

“I was just thinking about the stock,” 
Salem said, and returned to his sawing. 

He felt vaguely uncomfortable 
aroused. The saw cut through and the 
angular butt fell to the ground with a 


thud. Salem stooped to push i it aside and 
his nostrils were caught again by some 
odor. Idly he scooped up a handful of 


the sawdust. 

There was the plain smell of the wood 
itself—resin and fiber and sap dried in the 
fiber—but there was something more. 
Salem threw it down as though it were 
disagreeable to him. He hurried to the 
other end of the timber and set his saw 
to the line. 

But he did not draw it down. He laid 
the saw aside and went back to the little 
mound of sawdust under his first cut. 

“What’s that smell, grand-dad?” 
asked, extending a handful to the old man. 

“That? Wood. What’ s wrong with it! 

“Smells queer.’ 

Joberson piped up 

“Most likely them timbers been rafted 
down the Sound.” 

A withering blast of master’s invectiv: 
drowned the voice of the amazed and 

(Continued on page 63) 
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This map shows ata glance the reason for the lack of traffic over the western end of the oldest transcontinental route, the 


Lincoln Highway. 


From Salt Lake City to the north and south good highways lead to the Pacific Coast, bu: the 


direct route due west is blocked by the dispute over the best crossing of the Great Salt Lake desert. 


Unless this dispute is settled speedily, the desert gate will remain closed for several years to come 


The Closed Desert Gate 


The Oldest Transcontinental Motor Route Remains Unfinished 
Because of a Stubborn Local Dispute 


T isn’t necessary to tell the 
Pacific Coast that it is a motor- 
ist’s Paradise—the Coast frankly 
admits it. And, moreover, it’s 
true. The increasing thousands of 
tourists from the east and middle-west 
seeking Pacific Coast points annually in- 
dicate that the country as a whole agrees. 
It is conservative to say that automo- 
bile trafic to the Pacific Coast has in- 
creased by two hundred per cent every year 
since 1914. It broke all records in 1922 
and will probably do so again this year. 
Seventy-five thousand cars is a moderate 


éstimite for this season. 


It is not necessary to explain to the 


By Austin F. Bement 


Vice-President, Lincoln Highway Association 


Pacific Coast what this means, either. It 
was recently estimated that motorists 
arriving in southern and central Cali- 
fornia over the transcontinental high- 
ways spent $43,000,000 there last year. 
That sounds like a lot of money, but it 
isn’t—it’s only $5 a day for each of the 
individuals the records indicate arrived 
by motor in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia. Neither is it big at all compared 
with what it might be. In fact, it’s a 


piking sum compared with the 

amount which will be left along the 

Pacific Coast annually when the 

roads connecting from the east to the 

Pacific can be classified more attrac- 
tively than merely “‘passable’” or “im- 
passable.” 

There is no other section of the United 
States so importantly affected by road 
conditions in other states, be they good 
or bad, as are the states on the Pacific 
Coast. California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, may invest hundreds of millions in 
the development of magnificent highway 
systems, yet they must realize that their 
motor tourist business is dependent in 
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volume upon the nature of the roads 
which bring this traffic and its benefits 
west. 

It is the best of good business for the 
Pacific Coast to take a keen interest in 
the rapid betterment of the main, arterial 
east and west roads traversing Idaho and 
Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, Utah and 
Arizona. Your tourist heading west must 
traverse one or more of these states, all 
of them large in area, sparsely populated 
and with very difficult problems to solve 
in bringing their tremendous mileage of 
roads into proper condition. 

A great many connecting roads leading 
from the east and middle-west to the 
Pacific Coast can not be built in the near 
future. A few roads can be immediately 
brought into proper condition. 

Roughly, three great routes, widely 
known and more or less connectedly im- 
proved, now reach the Coast. The Yellow- 
stone Frail from Chicago via Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis and Aberdeen, through Mon- 
tana and across northern Idaho into Seattle 
or Portland, via Pendleton, Oregon or 
Spokane, is one. The Lincoln Highway, 
the most direct route from New York and 
Chicago across the continent into San 
Francisco by way of Omaha, Cheyenne, 
Salt Lake City and Reno is another. The 
National Old Trails from Kansas City via 
Trinidad, Colo., Albuquerque, N. M., 
Flagstaff, Ariz., and Needles into Los 
Angeles, is the third. Nearest to com- 
pletion, more centrally located, best- 
known, best-marked and most traveled 
is the Lincoln Highway between New 
York City and Salt Lake City. 


From Salt Lake West 


The Pacific Northwest is well-served by 
the Yellowstone Trail and tourists seek- 
ing that section can get there easily in 
summer. Southern California is still bet- 
ter served the year round by the Na- 
tional Old Trails, and tourists desiring to 
follow that route from the Missouri river 
do so in increasingly large numbers yearly, 
for it is almost unnecessary to say that 
southern California, with highly com- 
mendable enterprise, has made that sec- 
tion of the Pacific Coast one of the best 
advertised regions in the world. 

Now, how about that trafhe which 
wishes to reach most directly central 
California? It takes the Lincoln Highway 
and finds a really splendid road, which is 
rapidly being brought to completion, 
stretching all the way from New York 
City to Salt Lake City, over 2450 
miles, upon which more than $40,000,- 
000 have been expended in the last 
nine years, 

A tremendous volume of traffic takes 
this route to Salt Lake City. It leads on 
direct to Reno, Carson, Lake Tahoe, 
Truckee, the Yosemite, Sacramento, 
Stockton and San Francisco. Official 
figures compiled by observers stationed 
by the Nebraska State Highway Depart- 
ment last season show that close to 1200 
‘foreign’ carsa week passed through North 
Platte, Nebraska, on the Lincoln High- 
way. This traffic reaching Salt Lake 
City, the hub of the Inter-mountain West, 
unlike the traffic on the more northerly or 
southerly routes mentioned, can here 
change its mind or be diverted through 
necessity, and without materially length- 
ening its journey over either of the other 
two routes, reach the Pacific Northwest, 


The Closed Desert Gate: 






At Salt~-Lake 
City, trafic west-bound can turn north 
to Pocatello, Idaho, and go via Boise to 


or southern California. 


Walla Walla, Portland and Seattle. Or 
it canturn south and follow the Arrowhead 
Trail through Provo and Beaver, Utah, 
to St. George, and, via Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada, strike the National Old Trail at or 
near Goffs, and go into Los Angeles. Or 
it need not go any further west at all. It 
can go up into the Yellowstone, or down 
to the Grand Cafion or the new Zion 
National Park in southern Utah. The 
accompanying map clearly shows the 
junction points. Confronting the tourist 
reaching Salt Lake City bound for the 
Coast lies the Great Salt Lake Desert. 
It must be crossed if he is to reach central 
California directly. 

When the road across the desert is 
passable, trafic can go on directly on the 
Lincoln Highway into central California. 
That, of course, is what central California 
wants it to do. But when the Lincoln 
Highway across the desert west of Salt 
Lake City is impassable, then what? Then 
traffic goes north or south and if it reaches 
central California it does so by a devious 
course indeed. 

Central California is therefore at a 
great disadvantage as compared with the 
rest of the Coast. Despite the fact that 
the one most direct route across the conti- 
nent leads into the very heart of their 
most superlativeattractions and centers of 
population, this route—the only one— 
crosses a natural barrier which at all times 
is precarious and at any time may be- 
come totally impassable, shutting the door 
into central California in the face of 
west-bound trafic. When the desert door 
is shut the detour—850 miles long—is via 
Los Angeles or via Portland. 

Of the 600 miles between Salt Lake and 
Reno, 435 lie in Nevada. Central 
California need not worry about the 
Nevada section. By the end of 1924, 
the Lincoln Highway across Nevada will 
be completed. The road from the Utah 
line to Reno will be as highly improved 
for the traffic it will be called upon to 
carry as any section of the Lincoln High- 
way between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. It will be improved to the Govern- 
ment standard. Through the financial aid 
the Lincoln Highway Association has 
been able to extend, every section of the 
route requiring improvement has been 
placed under contract. 

The Association has provided Nevada 
with $115,000, which in that state com- 
mands over $800,000 in Federal Aid ap- 
propriations, and contracts already closed 
between the Association and the State 
Highway Department of Nevada and be- 
tween the State Highway Department 
and the Federal Government call for the 
completion of all poor sections by June 
1, 1924. Work is progressing now on 
many of the contracts and next year the 
balance of the needed improvement will 
be let. The road is completely financed. 
The rutted alkali flats which constitute 
the only serious difficulties on the road 
across the state today—now that the 
Fallon Sink has been bridged by a good 
road—will be graded and graveled. 

What remains? What is the last gap, 
the final barrier in a great through 
road across the continent into central 
California? Nothing more nor less than 
the short link across the Great Salt 
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Lake Desert—that gap the Association 
thought it had taken care of in 1918 
when it presented the state of Utah 
with $125,000 of eastern money to open 
the road to the Coast. The road is pass- 
able now. From Salt Lake City for 75 
miles west it is fine. The grade across 
the Desert itself was completed long ago 
and has carried all of the traffic that en- 
tered California north of Tehachapi last 
year, thanks to volunteer patchwork 
maintenance. How long it will continue 
to do so is questionable. When even 
those most determined to go into San 
Francisco can no longer get across that 
little seventeen mile neck of desert, 
traffic from Salt Lake into Reno stops 

When the expensive work accomplished 
by the state of Utah with the aid of funds 
provided by the Association, and which 
has now been abandoned, is allowed to be 
totally destroyed by traffic and the ele- 
ments, central Nevada and central Calli- 
fornia are going to be cut off completely 
from west-bound traffic west of Salt Lake. 
The cut-off has stood up without official 
attention since 1919. It is now rapidly 
becoming impassable. 


The Vital Link 


When will this vital link be properly 
completed and systematic maintenance 
undertaken? That is the question which 
should be of paramount interest now 
in central Nevada and California. This 
section could be completed at once with- 
out financial aid from the Pacific Coast 
following the mere formality of its desig- 
nation as a portion of Utah’s Federal Aid 
system by the Utah State Highway Com- 
mission. That formality would auto- 
matically make available about three 
dollars for every other available dollar 
and the other dollars are available when- 
ever the state takes the action the Lincoln 
Highway Association has so long urged, 
unfortunately without the official back- 
ing of central California—the region most 
interested. 

The Lincoln Highway Association, 
despite the unsatisfactory administra- 
tion of the previous fund it contributed 
to the state of Utah, has offered the new 
administration $15,000 additional to as- 
sist Tooele County in meeting the Federal 
Aid necessary to complete the section. 
This money the state has refused to ac 
cept. 

It may be asked why Utah does not 
accept the Association’s offer, utilize the 
additional funds available from Tooele 
County, secure Federal Aid and complete 
this important link. The reasons are 
varied but it is not improbable that the 
agitation for the improvement of another 
paralleling route west of Salt Lake City 
has served to confuse public and official 
opinion and has created a controversy in 
both Utah and Nevada. 

Road controversies do not build roads. 
They prevent and delay the building o 
roads. The Lincoln Highway Association 
shuns controversy. It is endeavoring, an 
has been for nearly ten years now, to 


bring about the completion of the Lincoln [ }, 


Highway—a road first across the country 
into central California. The Lincoln 
Highway Association looks with approval 
upon the promotion of additional high- 
ways everywhere in this country, but de- 
plores agitation for paralleling routes of 
(Continued on page 70) 
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HE controversy over the selec- 

tion of a location for that 

part> of a trans-continental 

road from Salt Lake west to 
the Utah state line, in a nut shell, is 
whether highways through Utah shall be 
’ built along routes selected by the State 
Highway Department or whether they 
shall be built along routes selected by 
outside parties. 

The people of Utah contend they have 
a perfect right to build their highways 
where they see fit without interference 
from any organization outside of the 
state. It is the attempted infringement on 
this right which is right now and always 
has been at the bottom of the controversy. 

We must admit a controversy exists, 
yet Utah is forced into it, not from desire, 
but to defend its good name. 

And when all is said and done, this con- 
troversy is directly responsible for the 
failure of completion of a trans-continen- 
tal highway from San Francisco to New 
‘ork. 

There are several roads across the 
country, four of which reach Salt Lake 
from the east, headed for San Francisco. 
Of these routes, the most important to 
Salt Lake and San Francisco is the 
Victory Highway because it taps the 


~— 


gives a direct outlet to San Francisco via 
Salt Lake. Colorado is the heaviest 
tourist center of the great West, and it 
is not touched by the direct Lincoln 
Highw av. 

But if there were only one route lead- 
ing into Salt Lake from the east and it 
were hard surfaced, and if it were the 
Lincoln Highway, what has that got to do 
with the controversy as to where the best 
toad west of Salt Lake should be located? 
There are many road officials, including 
engineers, who insist they have found a 
shorter, better, safer road between Salt 
Lake and Reno than the Lincoln High- 
way designation. 

very investigation that has been held 
y Utah civic bodies and Utah state 
ughway officials has decided upon the 
Victory Highway as the better route. 
Briefly, this was done because it is shorter, 
follows two railroads and is therefore safer 
across the deserts, has less grades and is 
cheaper to build and maintain. Never is 
_ the tourist over five miles from water or 


_ 





elp at a ranch, section house or station. 


heavy Colorado travel at Denver, and - 


Utah's Right of 


The State Reserves the Privilege of Designating Its Own Roads 


By Preston G. Peterson 


Chairman Utah Road Commission 


In Nevada the northern route, or Victory 
Highway, serves a farming and ranching 
population in general, as against a pro- 
portionately greater foreign population 
at mining camps and smelting centers on 
the Lincoln Highway. 

It is a recognized principle in road 
building that, wherever possible, in trans- 
continental or local construction, roads 
should be located to serve and develop 
agricultural communities. 

A profile map of both routes, prepared 
by engineer L. A. Nares of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, tells the true story at a glance. 
It shows thirteen mountain range sum- 
mits, the highest of which is 8350 feet 
above sea level on the Lincoln Highway 
as against two summits, the highest of 
which is 6750 feet in altitude on the 
Victory Highway. And any one knows it 
costs money to build roads and to drive 
automobiles across mountain ranges. 


No Politics In This 


The Lincoln Highway Association of- 
ficials declare this is a political issue in 
Utah and the present Republican adminis- 
tration is trying to tear down what the 
former Democratic administration started 
to build. 

Let us direct the light on these state- 
ments. The Wendover route or, as now 
designated, the Victory Highway was 
first located by the Republican adminis- 
tration under former Governor Spry. The 
first work was done by his administration 
after a refusal to accept the designation 
desired by the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
tion. Governor Spry made a personal 
investigation and decided against the 
Lincoln Highway Association’s routing. 

Then followed a Democratic adminis- 
tration under Governor Simon Bam- 
berger. Read Mr. Bamberger’s signed 
statement as to whether or not it is a 
political issue. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 
December 20, 1922. 
Mr. Preston G. Peterson, Chairman, 
State Road Commission, 
State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
My dear Mr. Peterson: 

I am very much surprised to learn of the 

charge that politics is responsible for the selec- 
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Way 


tion of the Wendover route for improve- 
ment as the western outlet from Salt 
Lake City and northern Utah. 

The Wendover road was designated as a 
state highway before I became governor 
and chairman of the Utah State Road 
Commission. It was so designated, as I under- 
stand it, because of its proximity to rail trans- 
portation thereby affording a greater degree of 
safety to the travelers across the desert; because 
it afforded the nearest route between Salt Lake 
and San Francisco; and because of a far more 
uniform grade than afforded by other lines. 
At least these were the more important ele- 
ments considered by the commission during 
my tenure as governor and on which we based 
the program of improvement we undertook. 
It was the opinion of our commission that the 
Wendover road was the most practicable out- 
let to Reno and San Francisco and had it not 
been for the insistent demand for improvement 
of the highways through the more populous 
sections of the state, I am confident that the 
work you now contemplate would have been 
completed before you assumed office. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


StMON BAMBERGER. 

Two years ago Governor Mabey was 
elected on a Republican platform and 
faced this controversy. He made a 
personal investigation of both routes and 
then emphatically declared both the 
previous Republican and Democratic 
governors were right, and made his plans 
to carry on the work exactly as outlined 
and commenced by his predecessors. 

Still later on, not over six months ago, 
a complete reinvestigation was made of 
both routes by the present state road 
commission and engineering forces, and 
the answer was always the same—the 
Wendover route. 

The statement-has been broadcast that 
the Utah State Road Commission has re- 
fused to designate the Lincoln Highway 
to the Utah border despite the fact it has 
been strongly urged to do so by Governor 
Boyle of Nevada and the Nevada High- 
way Commission. 

Here is a telegram from Governor Boyle 
of Nevada which would appear to answer 
that charge definitely: 

Carson City, Nev. 
December 18, 1922. 
Hon. Preston G. Peterson, 
Chairman, State Road Commission, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Nevada has not officially interfered with 
any of your road routings. Both Lincoln 
Highway and Overland Trail are included in 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A little later he was tearing down the street like a madman. A second turning brought him out upon the beach 


Choice of Weapons 


T the far end of Thursday Is- 
land’s grass-grown main street 
the pigmy figure of man 
appeared. Doctor Seaton rec- 
ognized it on the instant. He 
would have recognized it amongst 
a thousand others, for it was Wade 
—Wade in immaculate drills on shore- 
leave. When he came abreast of the 
doctor’s bungalow he might glance in 
its direction out of habit, but instead of 
dropping in for a chat and a smoke as of 
old, would pass on—to the Grahams. 
There, he would talk as he knew how, 
perhaps sing in his infernal light baritone, 
and generally captivate the assembled 
company for as long as he was allowed, 
returning to his lugger at last with an air 
of asinine content. 

And why not? 

Seaton had never found a satisfactory 
answer to that question. After a week 
perhaps two—of trochas shelling in the 
neighborhood of Torres Strait, who was 
not entitled to a few hours of the best 
there was in life—which meant Joyce 
Graham? And after them, what man 
could help walking with lighter step and 
an air that some might c all asinine? 

At this juncture in his reflections Seaton 
was in the habit of mentally kicking him- 
self and turning his attention to some- 
thing else. The process had never been 
easy, though life-long self-discipline had 
rendered it almost mechanical. Of late 
it had become increasingly dificult. And 
tonight—tonight he found it impossible. 
With Wade’s approach and the wel- 
coming glow of the Graham’s windows, 
the stage set for an engaging love scene 
under his very eyes, something went 
wrong with Seaton’s well-ordered mechan- 


By Ralph Stock 


Author of: The Lonely Lady, etc. 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


ism. It refused. Perhaps the controls 
were worn from over use, perhaps— In 
any case, his thoughts took charge, and 
carried him hurtling into the abyss. 

Have done for once with everlasting, 
all-consuming deception, he exhorted him- 
self. Away with the trappings of con- 
vention, and what remained? In his own 
case nothing but the ugly truth that he 
loathed Wade. Never mind why. He 
loathed him, and would like to do him a 
hurt. It was nothing less than a reversion 
to the instincts of primeval man. Ex- 
actly. He, Doctor Donald Seaton, was 
such a man at that moment, and gloried 
in it. Instead of tamely watching your 
rival succeed where you have failed—for 
be it known that trochas shelling pays 
better than medicine in Torres Strait— 
you go out and kill him. He is in the 
way, so you remove him—or he removes 
you. What could be fairer, less involved? 

Wade was quite close now, loping up 
the street like a centaur. He was in a 
hurry. Naturally. The Graham’s win- 
dows beckoned. The blood throbbed 
at Seaton’s temples. The notion was 
grotesque according to modern standards, 
but at that moment he was not a modern. 
He was a man. He would go out and fight 
Wade to a finish for Joyce Graham in the 
main street. 

He moved away from the window, 
across the room toward the door, his 
fists clenched, when Wade ran lightly up 


the veranda steps and entered without 
knocking. 
“Doc!” he called breathlessly. 
Seaton’s hands fell to his sides. 
“Yes,”’ he answered mechanically. 
“In? Good. Can I see you for a 
minute?’ Wade came into the room 
without waiting for an answer. He was a 
small spruce man, with a quick manner of 
speech and movement. “Sorry to trouble 
you, old man, but this is professional.” 
Bis ell?” said Seaton. 
“Tt’s rather a private matter.” Wade 
glanced toward the open door. 
Seaton shut it. 
“Fi ire ahead,” 
down?’ 
“No, thanks. It won’t take a minute. 
I came to you because you’re a pal as 
well as a doctor. Don’t spare me. | 
“— to know. What’s that?” 
Wade extended his hand palm upward. 
In the center of it was a small discolored 
mark. 
“Did it bleed?’’ Seaton asked. 
“No. But it’s not that—I didn’t 


he said. ‘“Won’t you sit 


rt 

Wade’s quick glance searched Seaton’s 
face for the effect of this statement, but 
none was visible. 

“Tt went deep, and I didn’t feel : 
he repeated petulantly. “What d’s 

make of that?” 

“It depends,” said Seaton. “Had: n’t 
you better tell me what happened?’ 

A frown puckered Wade’s forehead, the 
quick frown of a short-tempered man. 

“T don’t see what that has to do with 
it,” he complained. “It’s results i’m 
after. What have I got? Can’t you 
diagnose, or whatev er you call it? Th. it’s 


399 


your job, isn’t it? 
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Seaton regarded him with professional 
tole ance. : 
‘Yes,’ ’ he said, “‘it’s my job. I should 


say you've had a jab from a gimlet or 
some other tool breaking through its 
handle.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Just lay your hand on the table,” 
Seaton directed in his soothing monotone. 
“No, palm up, and behind your back if 
you don’t mind. Do you feel anything?” 

“Ne O. ” 


; Sea as you are a moment.’ 

Seaton crossed the room ced returned. 
A few silent moments passed, then he took 
a small square of glass, slipped it under a 
microscope, and switched on a powerful 
shaded light. His back was to Wade, but 
he could hear the other’s slight nervous 
movements of suspense. 

In a little while the examination was 
complete. Seaton knew all it was neces- 
sary to know. He looked up from the 
lense, and had half turned to speak, when 
the words were snatched from his lips 
and he stood staring through the open 
window into the night. Far off in the 
distant shadows there was a 
yellow glow, the welcoming glow 
of the Graham’s windows. 


E 
FH The fellow was plucking at 
his sleeve, saying something. 
He wanted to know. It meant 
everything. Did Seaton under- 
stand? Everything! But how 
could a cold-blooded medico be 
expected to savvy that? Out 
with it! All Wade wanted was 
the truth. Why was Seaton such 
aninfernal time giving it to him? 

Seaton turned. He did not 
speak. At the moment he could 
not. Wade stared into his ex- 
pressionless face, then crumpled 
into a chair. 

“All right.”” He sat beating 
his hands between his knees. 
“All right, you needn’t say it if 
you don’t want to. But you’re 
right all the same. I’ve got it 
—feelit.”” Heshuddered visibly. 
“And never tell me or any one 
else that it’s contagious but not 
infectious, and all that guff. 
You don’t know anything about 
it. None of you do. Only the 
abos (aboriginals) know. Three 
nights I slept in that cursed hut, 


became aware of Wade. 


thoush it was taboo—three 
nights, over a year ago—and 


” 


this is the result, this 


Wade was on his feet making 
impotent little gestures. It 


seemed that until that moment the full 
significance of his position had not reached 
him. Now, of a sudden, it had. Already his 
eyes were those of the fugitive, the pariah. 
It was Seaton’s duty to report him, 
he pointed out with i ironic levity: to have 
him sent south to join the others on their 
two by four island. Well, rather than 
that But Seaton wouldn’t do 
it. They were friends. Wade could get 
to China, couldn’t he, where they weren’t 
so particular about it. Or better still 
; Wade paused in his diatribe. 
It seemed to have occurred to him that 
he was saying too much 


Choice of Weapons: 


“T’m off,” he jerked out, and made for 
the door. It was a challenge, and Seaton 
neither moved nor spoke. “I’m going, 
and you won't try to stop me. You 
couldn’t anyway, but you won’t try. And 
let me tell you this—”’ he raised a menac- 
ing fist—‘‘any one who finds me will die 
—any one!” 

With that he was gone. The door 
slammed, there was the staccato clatter of 
footfalls on the veranda steps, and silence. 

Even then it was some time before 
Seaton moved. It was as though he had 
been hypnotized. But now it occurred 
to him to wonder what he had done. 
Just what had he done? Nothing, he 
told himself promptly. Wade with his 
hurricane methods had rendered all op- 
portunity of doing anything impossible. 
And he had gone. He had removed him- 
self, and wasn’t that 

Seaton went out on to in veranda. 
Silence, he reflected. What it could do! 
What it had done for Wade—and him- 
self. But his conscience was clear. He 
had said nothing—done nothing. 

“Nothing,” he muttered aloud. 


The Grahams’ windows still glowed in 
the distance, but curiously enough Seaton 





could not bring himself to think of them, 
nor even of what lay behind them. He 
was thinking of Wade. He could not stop 
thinking of Wade. . . . 

That was why a little later he was 
tearing down the main street like a mad- 
man. The second turning to the right, 
a dim vista of tin stores and Chinese 
odors, brought him out upon the beach 
where he stood in the sand, a gaunt 
breathless figure, trying to shout. Wade’s 
lugger lay at her moorings under the 
stars. She had not moved. There was 
no sign of her moving. Seaton’s relief 
nearly choked him. 


Ralph Stock 
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“‘Malita!”’ he contrived to bawl. “Ma- 
lita, ahoy!” 

After an eternity something moved on 
deck, came aft, and clambered into the 
dinghy. But it was not Wade. Why 
should it be? Naturally, it was his 
Kanaka mate who leapt from the bows 
as the dinghy touched bottom, and stood 
knee-deep regarding Seaton with amiable 
curiosity. Yes, his master had returned 
to the lugger but left again almost im- 
mediately. How? In the whale boat. Yes, 
he had taken things with him, and had 
set the lugsail because the wind was fair. 
Where was he going? How should the 
mate know—or why for that matter? It 
was none of his business. He was afraid 
the crazy white man who walked the 
beach at midnight spitting interminable 
questions would have to exercise the 
patience so foreign to his race and wait 
until the morrow. Were there not plenty 
of them? 

That was not precisely what the mate 
said, but it was what he meant, and con- 
trived to convey in vivid beche-de-mer. 

Seaton retraced his steps up the beach. 
He had no notion where he was going 
but habit led him back to his own veranda 
where he remained, staring be- 
fore him with wide unseeing 
eyes, until dawn. 


THE following day elicited 
nothing. Wade was adrift 
on the Coral Sea by now, that 
was all Seaton knew. He pic- 
tured him at the tiller steering 
for deep water with his awful 
knowledge as sole company. 
The little scene became etched 
on Seaton’s brain. He could not 
erase it. He could neither sleep 
nor eat for it. Yet what had 
he done? Everything, he told 
himself viciously. There was 
no iota of excuse for what he had 
done. His thoughts took hold 
of him; worried him like a dog. 
And in the midst of them Joyce 
Graham called. 

Did he know anything about 
Jim? That was what she had 
come to ask Seaton, and stood 
before him with grave discerning 
eyes. The Grahams had been 
expecting him (Jim, of course) 
but he had not come. According 
to his mate he had set sail in the 
whale boat late at night for some 
unknown reason, and now, two 
days later, a pearling lugger had 
brought in the Malita’s whale- 
boat. They had come ufon it 
a few miles from the barrier 
reef, bottom up 

Seaton heard no more. 

“T killed him,” he said slowly. 

Joyce stared into his haggard face. 
Only the lips moved. 

“TY killed him,” he repeated. 
course, you would like to hear.” 

He told her all. In a dull monotone 
he stated facts without embroidery, with- 
out restraint. He might have been dealing 
with statistics. And when it was done 
he heard Joyce speak. 

“Jim’s hasty,” she said. 

“Hasty!” It never occurred to Seaton 
that she was seeking an excuse—for him; 
that she did not ask why he had done 
this thing; that instead of spurning him 
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as something unclean her eyes were well- 
ing with sympathetic understanding. “‘I 
don’t think you quite understand,” he 
I wanted 


went on. “It was intentional. 
to get rid of him. I got rid of him. 
Hasty?” He gave a short laugh. “Of 


course he’s hasty. That’s what made it 
all the easier.” He went to the veranda 
rail and stared down the street. “I must 
go and tell the police,” he said shortly. 

“Why? What good will it do:”’ Joyce’s 
hand was on his arm. “As if they would 
understand—do anything that we can’t 


do! Besides, I don’t believe Jim’ s dead. 
He’s not the kind to do that. The up- 
turned whaleboat was a ruse. He’s out 


Wy 
4 


If*they had stayed they would have seen Joyce Graham kneel in the sand at his side, and a little 
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there—somewhere.” She waved a hand 
seaward. “Don’t lose heart, Don. Don’t 
give up.” 

Seaton turned on her, his dull eyes 
flickering to life. If only he could think 
that too. If only “Any one who 
finds me will die—any one.” That was 
what he had said. Did it sound like the 
threat of a man who would readily part 
with life? And the whale boat 
The hurricane season was past, the Coral 
Sea like a millpond A trifle thin, 
that upturned whaleboat . 

“Tf you’re right I'll find him,” "Seaton 
said. “Oh, I’ll find him for you!” 

From that hour he was a man trans- 





later a figure appear out of the brake 
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formed. He had a life-work, a passion— 
which was to find Wade. Save for that 
the world held nothing for Seaton, not 
even Joyce Graham, though without her 
he would have been helpless. She knew 
those seas, had sailed them as a child 
aboard her father’s pearling schooners in 
the days of the floating station; and now, 
with charts outspread and little cries of 
recognition at isle and reef and pass, she 
and Seaton probed every possibility. 
The current set N. W. here, they found, 
which would carry the whaleboat S. E, 
so—and at an average of two knots for 
two days from—here, or hereabouts. No, 
some of the islets were too small to be 
named on the chart. It 
was a matter of sifting 
them as through a sieve, 
and for that the motor 
boat would be necessary. 
It was Joyce’s own, and 
she could take it any- 
where. A cook and an 
engineer were all they 
needed She in- 
tended to come then? 
Their eyes met across 
the chart. Who was 
Seaton to question such 
a decision? He must re- 
member that she _ also 
was looking for Wade. 
It was his to work, noth- 


ing more. 
_He worked. His ac. 
tivities became gyro- 


scopic. To cease them 
would have been to col- 
lapse. It was only the 
thought, the vaguest 
dream of finding Wade 
that sustained his mo- 
mentum during __ those 
feverish days and nights 
of preparation. 

And with those that 
followed it was the same. 
The boat sped through 
a pass in the Great Bar- 
rier as through a portal, 
into a world jeweled 
with islets, peopled with 
flying fish and seabird. 
And still on to the rim 
of this world, a {desolate 
place of pale green shal- 
lows and dark blue 
depths where islets dis- 
solved into _ half-sub- 
merged, uncharted reefs, 
and it was only possible 
to steer by signal froma 
lookout in the bow, and 
to anchor when"darkness 
fell. 

Here, as the brazen 
days passed by with 
nothing more than bone 
weariness and_ disap- 
pointment to show for 
them, something of the 
futility of such an under- 
taking would have come 
home to most men. But 
not to Seaton. The flame 
of hope, lit and tended 
by Joyce Graham, burnt 
through every gust 0 
adversity. He was look- 
ing for Wade. ‘The 

(Continued on page 68) 
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When the first row of men, walking eight abreast, entered the church seven blocks away, the last had not left the auditorium. 
Pastor Taubman (insert) prefers ‘*George™ to **Reverend’’—which helps to explain his success in his unique organization 


Religion With a Real Punch 


How George Built Up the World's Largest Men's Bible Class 
and Made It a Power for Good 


S it really so hard to induce men 

to go to church, to make religion 

a vital, active influence in their 

lives? Is it? Ask George. He’s 
done it. He has organized and kept 
going a Men’s Bible Class with a member- 
ship of twenty-six hundred, a bible class 
so large that no hall, church or theater 
in town could accommodate it until the 
meetings were transferred to the munic- 
ipal auditorium. And now even that 


building is showing signs of strain at the: 


seams. 

“George” is the Reverend G. P. Taub- 
man, pastor of the First Christian Church 
of Long Beach, suburb of Los Angeles. 
Everybody calls him by his first name— 
and he’s proud of the distinction. 

“T’d rather be called George the way 
they do it, than have the highest degree 
any university can bestow. You see, it’s 
this way,” George expounded, one long 
leg dangling over the other long leg, in 
a chair much too small, “if they called 
me Reverend, that would put them way 
off there,” the length of a long arm 
stretched out, “off there about where the 
tide comes in. And if they call me Brother, 
they might want to borrow money, and the 
joke would be on them. And Mister would 
never doin the world. So it’s just George. 

The Taubman Men’s Bible Class was 


organized eight years ago with a nucleus 


By Mabel T. Harding 


of about twenty-five men. The class grew 
so rapidly that they had to build an annex 
for themselves out in the corner of the 
yard, a brick building which seated a 
hundred and forty men. In a year they 
were hunting new quarters and found 
them in the old Congregational chapel 
which they refitted. After which in an 
incredibly short time they found they 
had to move over to a theater with a 
seating capacity of 800. But they had 
no sooner got settled in their secular 
retreat than they had to find a theater 
which seated a few more. And this 
theater shrunk to such a size that they 
had to move into the municipal audi- 
torium where they have been quartered 
the last two years. 

In the eight years of its existence 20,000 
men have been enrolled in the organiza- 
tion. It has a president and four vice- 
presidents, a secretary and a treasurer 
of the benevolent fund, and a male chorus, 
an orchestra, a song leader, and it keeps 
a paid secretary busy. 

The Taubman Men’s Bible Class is a 
live concern. The men register every 
Sunday. There are no dead records 
dragged along to make a good showing. 


The average attendance for every Sun- 

day in the year is 1500, and the total 

yearly attendance 80,000. Last year 

the class spent $7,000 out of its benev- 
olent fund, and George estimates that 
this is a small part of the money spent 
in other forms of benevolence by the men 
in their daily lives. 

The Bible class studies the Bible. The 
International Sunday School lessons form 
the basis of study, supplemented with the 
Scriptures. It has been George’s observa- 
tion that adult Bible classes which go in 
for politics, sociology, for culture and isms 
and fads generally die out. So he teaches 
the Bible straight. 

From nine o'clock to nine-thirty every 
Sunday morning, hundreds of men may 
be seen tramping across the pier to the 
auditorium. The early ones lounge about 
like a lot of school boys waiting for the 
bell to ring. New men are being met 
more than half way and welcomed. The 
secretary is handing out their enrollment 
cards. 

They have answered the roll call by 
signing a card giving personal data for 
the records. 

The song leader appears on the plat- 
form, and the pianist, the only woman 
ever permitted to be present, with three 
members of the municipal band, all of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CHEATING CHANCE 


The Confessions of a Man Who Has Lived by His Wits 


WAS considered by crooked gam- 

blers the best bottom-dealer in the 

world. For almost a year I had 

been engaged, in company with 
Tom Bascom, in fleecing gamblers— 
straight, professional and crooked—and I 
had almost $20,000 in a savings bank in 
San Francisco. In that time I think 
Bascom as my chief had made and spent 
three times that amount. As he put it, 
we were “going strong.” 

Occasionally I would stop and con- 
sider, always with some amazement, the 
distancé I had traveled since my gradu- 
ation from a mining college. All the 
promise in me had been wrecked in a 
Seattle poker game in which I had been 
fleeced of the money with which I was 
to have started my career and which was 
to have led me to prominence in my pro- 
fession and to Martha Lang. 

Once I had gone back to my little 
middle western home town to see my 
parents and Martha. I had thought 
then that I would put my illicit career 
behind me. But, without my knowledge, 
the making of easy money had gotten 
into my blood. It had been easy for me 
to find obligations which I owed, princi- 
pally to Bascom, who had taught me 
what I knew about gambling, which made 
it impossible for me to break away then. 

Martha had believed in me. She ac- 
cepted, without question, wonder-tales 
of my mining experiences, but 
I left her hating myself for my 
lies, ashamed of my occupa- 
tion, my associates and my 
environment, yet so involved 
and entangled that immediate 
reform seemed impossible. I 
was conscious too of a certain 
hardening in me—the loss of 
all the youthful enthusiasms of 
a young college graduate. Re- 
spectability called to me but 
my early cleanness of ideals 
had deteriorated. I believed 
myself sincerely in_ saying 
“When I have enough I will 
make a new start.” 

Now I was in Denver, in the 
close and smoky corner of a 
big gambling house with a pot 
containing $3000 and a two- 
karat diamond scarf pin, with 
Tom Bascom sitting opposite 
me and holding, as I had good 
reason to know, two queens 
and two nines, and I was deal- 
ing. One of the players I 
knew had stood pat; the others 
called for cards. I had dealt 
until I had come to my partner, 
Bascom. 

“T’ll take one,” said Tom. 

Lying against the fingers 
of my left hand was a queen. 
I had dealt from the bottom of 
the deck for the purpose of 
cheating other players proba- 
bly thousands of times and I 
had never bungled. Now some 


As told to Wilbur Hall 


Illustrated by Everett Wynn 


impulse made me glance up at the ring of 
tense faces of “‘rubbers” about the table. 
As I moved to deal that queen (and with 
it a winning hand) to Bascom, I found 
myself staring into the eyes of Henry 
Lang, Martha’s youngest brother. 

For once in my life my nerve failed me. 
I dealt the third queen to 
Bascom but I did it so 
clumsily that a child would 
have seen the pass. 

In the next instant three 
things happened of which I 
was aware: two men leaped 
to their feet with oaths and 
rocked the table, pitching 
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Her cheeks flamed, 


the coins, pin and the chips floor- 

wards; the face of a third man went 

white and then, for me, disappeared 

behind flashing steel and a peculiar 

grayish cloud of smoke; and Tom 
Bascom made a lunge sideways over the 
table, blanketing the gun-man. 

After that I remember nothing clearly 
until I was in the street and Bascom was 
bundling me into a cab which started to 
move before I found the seat. I fumbled 
about with my hands trying to make out 
where I was wounded, recalling 
many stories I had heard from 
scarred men about their sensa- 
tions when hurt. But dominat- 
ing everything else was the one 
thought, “This is the end of 
everything with Martha.” 

I had been caught in the 
muscles of the left shoulder 
and in two weeks was whole 
again. Sincerely I wished 
instead that I had been killed 
outright. 

It was not until Bascom had 
gotten me patched up and out 
of Denver on the Chicago 
Limited that I realized with 
what finality my bungling had 
cut me off from all the associa- 
tions, possibilities and people 
of my respectable youth. For 
not only had I been recognized 
by Henry Lang as a frequenter 
of a gambling hall and a 
crooked card player but I had 
jeopardized the freedom and 
fortune of Bascom himself. 

Tom Bascom, no matter 
what you think of his motives 
or morals, had made me what 
I was. He had taken me, a 
discouraged and __ penniless 
gutter-snipe, given me_ good 
clothes, comforts, a life full of 
dash, excitement and _ color, 
and a small fortune in money. 
And I had repaid him now by 
exposure. 

Had I desired—and I can 
not be sure whether or not | 
did—I saw no escape from the 
obligation to remain faithful 
to him; in fact to make myself 
his debtor until I had, as far 
as possible, helped him regain 
what he had lost. Bascom 
himself said nothing about the 
incident. I suppose he felt 
that I had had lesson and 
warning enough. 

We did havea long talk con- 
cerning the immediate future, 
however. 

“That Denver run-in,” Bas- 
com said, ‘“‘puts things in such 
shape that we'll have to be 
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could do more than “How do you mean r I said. 
; stammer her name “Professional gamblers and 
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game in New York and be pegged five 
minutes afterwards by somebody who 
saw that play. I have never cheated 
straight gamblers from preference and I 
have never hooked up with a ‘flat joint,’ 
but I guess that is about our program 
for the present.’ 
“By flat joint you mean—” 

“T mean a poker store—some room 
where we can operate a game and deal 
only with the lads who think they are 
poker players and who want a run for 
their money.” 

“But you couldn’t keep open a week 
anywhere in the east here, could you?” 

Bascom laughed. 

“Pll try to figure some way round 
that,” he said. “Protection cuts into 
the profits, but so does a jolt in the pen.” 

I knew enough of gamblers’ operations 
by this time so that I understood some- 
thing of what the plan meant. 

“T suppose that I will have to be steerer 
for the joint?” I asked. 

‘Maybe. A good deal will depend on 
who we pick up in Chi. With ordinary 
luck I ought to be able to find some bird 
who is on to the ropes s and can sidetrack 
trouble. But I don’t suppose you have 
any objection to doing anything that 
comes your way?” 

We had come to the place I had seen 
was inevitable. Bascom had gone through 
for me—it never occurred to me to doubt 
that I was ready to do as much for him. 
I did not hesitate a moment. 

‘Just give me orders, fom,” I said. 

And so I became an attache of an illicit, 
illegal and crooked gambling outfit. 





WO weeks after our arrival in Chicago 
we opened up in a suite of three rooms 
in an old hotel v here the management 
asked no questions and to which there 
came a small clientele of poker players. 
For two months Bascom played a straight 
game. Ostensibly the rooms were mine—I 
was a manufacturer’s agent from the West, 
and Bascom was a wealthy Pittsburg man 
whom I had met in a game on a train. 
Bascom was a good enough player to 
take money from the average game by 
playing straight and with any luck at all 
[ could hold up my end. When we had 
established in the minds of the men who 
came to play the idea that we were exactly 
what we pretended to be, Bascom began 
to spread out a little. He picked up an 
old acquaintance, and this man introduced 
an eastern cheater named Dud Mason 
who had had a good deal of experience as 
a steerer. Mason was brought into the 
gaie one night by one of the steady cus- 
tomers who, of course, labored under the 
impression that he had found Mason and 
invited him to come into the game. 
\ccording to the prearranged plan, 
when Mason was introduced I called aside 
the man who had brought him. 
“Look here, Brown,” I said, severely, “‘do 
you know anything about this fellow?” 
“Not much,” said Brown; ‘only he 
seemed to have a roll and I didn’t think 
that you would object to another player.” 
“But who is he and what? How do 
you know that he is not a ‘dick’ or some 
card sharp who will rob us blind?” 
Brown was a good deal flustered. 
“T think he is on the square,” he said. 
“He told me a straight story, but I will 
take him away if you say so.” 
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“We'll feel him out tonight,” I said, 
“but next time ask before you bring in 
strangers.” 

Dud Mason lost $200 that night, most 
of it going into the pockets of. Brown. 
You may be sure that no one thereafter 
suspected him—certainly not Brown. 

We were now well equipped to do busi- 
ness. We had a “store,” a clever and 
plausible steerer in Dud Mason and a 
nucleus of players who had won enough in 
straight or suppos- 
edly straight games 
to feel confidence in 
our house. Mason’s 
methods were gen- 
erally those em- 
ployed by all bunko 
steerers or outside 


men. Lounging 
about the _ best 
hotels, saloons and 


notorious houses he 
would make himself 
agreeable to men 
who gave the ap- 
pearance of having 
a well - dev eloped 
sporting instinct and 
of being well heeled. 
If the fish were a 
big one he had some- 
times to angle warily 
in order to be cer- 
tain that when his 
man did bite he 
would swallow bait, hook and sinker. I 
remember one occasion when he had on 
the string a “live one” who looked like big 
money but who had his suspicions of all 
gambling games. Dud and Tom Bascom 
talked this man over and Dud took his 
instructions from Tom. He_ borrowed 
small sums of money from the victim, 
frankly saying that he had lost a good 
deal on the stock exchange but that he 
could make a stake ina poker game he had 
found where the money was easy. He 
took back from Bascom generous “win- 
nings” and pretended to be very much 
hurt because his friend would not accept 
a share of them. More than a month 
was spent in this sort of game but at last 
the victim weakened and came up to 
fleeced. 

Tom Bascom used his sleeve holdout 
and the visitor left my rooms at four 
o’clock in the morning something like 
$3000 poorer. 

The sleeve holdout is an ingenious card- 
holding device ——— usually to the 
left wrist inside a large cuff, the cards 
being propelled to the edge of the cuff by 
means of a small bulb held under the arm- 
pit and operated by pressure of the arm 
against the body. The most elaborate 
sleeve machine I ever saw was one built 
to hold six cards and so cleverly construc- 
ted that the player could draw any one of 
the cards he needed in any order he chose. 
Bascom was a clever operator of this little 
machine—I never once knew him to 
blunder or bungle in its use and with its 
aid he made thousands and thousands of 
dollars. 

This victim complained to the police. 
His wail was passed from one official to 
another and finally came into the hands 
of a lieutenant whom Bascom had “‘seen.’ 
There it died. But shortly afterwards 
two or three other victims went to the 
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A few days later Quirk appeared 
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police with their hard-luck stories and 
Bascom decided that we had better move. 
Accordingly we went three blocks away 
into an office building and there we spent 
quite a little money and time in fitting 
out an elaborate “store.” Bascom him- 
self had been drifting about town and by 
this time he was in touch with four or 
five big prospects. One of them, a 
man named Nabors, appeared to be 
good for a large killing. 

“When we take him 
over the jumps,” 
Tom said, “we can’t 
do it in any piker 
way. I’ve wired for 
Jack Quirk and 
when he comes I'll 
show you and Dud 
Mason — something 
about bottom deal- 
ing that you don’t 
know yet.” 


FEW days later 
Quirk appeared. 
He looked very little 
me a successful 
ga mbler, having 
a in hard luck 
and being pretty 
seedy. The first 
evening I met him 
I saw that he had 
lost the second fin- 
ger of his left hand 
at the second joint. He caught me look- 
ing at it. 

“The kid is wondering how I came to 
jam my mitt, Tom,” he said, laughingly. 
Tom smiled. 

“Yes,” he said, 
for Jack.’ 

Shortly afterwards Bascom asked Quirk 
to deal a round or two and then I discov- 
ered the joke about that mutilated left 
hand. I have seen some good double- 
handed bottom dealers and I once laid 
claim, as I think I have said, to being as 
good as any one at the single-handed 
trick, but Quirk could deal all round me 
and leave me with my mouth open. He 
dealt almost any cards required, either to 
himself or to one of us, at lightning speed 
and without a quiver. When I expressed 
my admiration Quirk dealt a round slowly 
and disclosed to us the fact that the ab- 
sence of those two joints on the second 
finger enabled him to draw the bottom 

card with absolute neatness and smooth- 
ness, and then he confessed that, finding 
the finger interfering with perfect work, 
he had gone to a surgeon deliberately and 
had it amputated. 

His magic made Jack Quirk a rich man 
and today he probably would be enjoying 
a peaceful old age if he had not had the 
bad judgment to try to switch in a cold 
deck in a game in Goldfield along about 
1904. His bad judgment consisted in 
not recognizing that there was one player 
present who was not only a gambler but 
a gun-man. ‘There was a flash, a report 
and a cry, and Jack Quirk cashed in. 

One by one Bascom’s victims were 
brought in and varying sums of money 
taken from them by use of the sleeve 
hold-out, the “spread,” bottom dealing, 
and by the use of marked cards. Some- 
times our work was a little rough but 
Bascom was getting anxious to hit the 


“that was hard luck 
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road again and we took some long chances. 
I think that five weeks’ operation at this 
time netted us something like $8000 over 
and above rent, liquor and protection. 
At last the stage was set for dealing with 
Nabors. I shall not describe the early 
operations of that night except to say 
that Nabors won heavily before he began 
losing, and that when that time came he 
lost so fast that he scarcely had an oppor- 
tunity to take stock. As it turned out 
the big play came just after Bascom had 
officed to us that we would try the “‘count- 
down.” 

There were five at the table. 
Quirk, an outsider whom we will call 
Jones, Nabors and myself. I sat, there- 
fore, at Bascom’s right and he had the 
deal. Bascom shufHed the cards and | 
cut them very carefully. As I handed 
them back I fumbled two or three from 


Bascom, 








The next instant his face 
disappeared behind flashing 
steel and a peculiar grayish 


cloud of smoke 


the bottom. In gathering them up Bas- 
com switched in a cold deck—that is, of 
course, one made ready beforehand. He 
dealt and our friend Nabors received 
three queens. The betting was heavy 
and both Nabors and Jones seemed keen 
to encourage it. No one knew exactly 
what Jones held but Bascom knew what 
he did not hold—namely a winning hand. 
On the draw Nabors called for two cards. 
I took four and dropped out, and Bascom 
drew three. Nabors immediately began 
plunging. Jones and Quirk quit. Nabors 
and Bascom went at each other like dogs 
ina pit. Nabors was beyond all holding. 


Cheating Chance: 


In a moment he exclaimed with an 
oath: “It all goes,” and shoved his re- 
maining cash into the middle of the table. 
It required a moment or two to count it 
and Bascom covered it. 

“Good!’’ Nabors cried. ‘‘Now beat 
that if you can.” He threw down four 
queens. 

Bascom smiled. “Almost good enough,” 
he said, “but not quite.” He displayed 
four aces. 

[ will say for Nabors that he was a 
game loser. I do not believe that then 
or later he suspected that he had been 
framed on. 

The count-down is a simple trick and 
coldly mechanical. The cards are stacked 
so that in the first deal round the victim 
is given a hand that will encourage his 
betting—in this case, as I have said, three 
queens went to Nabors. The deal dis- 











poses of twenty-five cards, five to each 
player, in a five-handed game such as 


this one was. Under these twenty-five 
cards lay nine, so arranged that th2 vic- 
tim draws one or two good cards. The 
whole trick lies in disposing of the entire 
nine cards before the draw reaches the 
dealer because under that ninth card are 
the three necessary to complete the deal- 
er’s winning hand. In this case Quirk 
drew one card and filled a straight, Nabors 
two, Jones two and it was therefore neces- 
sary for me to draw four cards, which I 
did. This disposed of the nine cards and 
the next three were Bascom’s aces which 


Wilbur Hall 
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he added to the ace he had dealt himself 
in the first round. 

We were to leave Chicago at once. 
Bascom had made out a rough itinerary 
which would take us through various 
eastern states and then through the south 
into Arizona. Long before this time 
Bascom had thrown off all reserve with 
me—he was the soulless, unscrupulous 
card gambler out for the money and with 
compunctions against nothing except 
running foul of the law. 

“You’re as good as most of them now, 
kid,” he said, ‘‘and when it comes to act- 
ing as my stall or at single-handed bottom 
dealing you are at the top of the profes- 
sion. That Denver run-in was unlucky 
but I believe it has blown over and my 
idea is to hit the circuit and make a clean- 
up as we go.” 

I said: “I’m glad we are out of that flat 
joint business. Somehow taking 
money from professional gamblers 
is different from taking it away 
from honest suckers.” ‘ 

“Honest!” Tom snorted. 
“We're as honest as any gambler, 
professional or amateur.” 

I laughed bitterly. ‘That isn’t 
saying much, is it Tom?” 

He looked me over. 

“What’s the matter, 
Want to quit?” 

“T wish I had never started in,” 
I said. ‘Just before I met you I 
was honest, respectable—going 
straight. I had a profession and 
a future and a girl. Now I haven’t 
anything.” 

“Except a little bank account 
that would buy all three of those 
commodities you mention,” Tom 
reminded me. 

I stared at him in surprise. 

“You don’t really believe that 
do you, Tom?” I asked, ““—that 
money will buy anything—the 
respect of a decent girl, for 
instance!” 


OM BASCOM. was honest 

with himself at any rate. He 
shook his head. ‘‘No, kid,” he 
said, “I don’t believe that.” 
“But you have a stake now. 
don’t see why you couldn’t break 
away and start over—if that is 
what you really want to do.” 

I went away from him think- 
ing over what he had said. All 
my inclinations pointed the one 
way, but when I was about to 
run out to Martha Lang’s home 
town to see what sort of a recep- 
tion I would get I suddenly ran 
into Martha herself on State 
street with no speech ready and 
without the ability to keep my face 
from showing my humiliation. I doubt 
that Martha saw anything else in it. 
Her cheeks flamed and a tinge of pain 
twisted her features and then before 
I could do more than stammer her name 
she was gone. 

Instantly I knew that I was glad of it 
and proud of her for passing me by, be- 
cause somewhere inside me I realized 
that all my moral fiber, my ambition, my 
respectability, my love of law and decency 
and right living had rotted away. What- 
ever my inclinations toward going straight, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Threatened with death by the Bursum bill, the Pueblo 


nations for the first time in history united 


in an All-Pueblo Council 


The Pueblos 


® 


Last Stand 





If the Arizona and New Mexico Tribes Lose Their Land, 
Their Ancient Civilization Dies 


Indian communi- 
ties of Arizona and New 
Mexico are the oldest self- 
governing democratic institu- 

tions in the Western Hemisphere. 

Their civilization is contemporary with 

that of China, and is more spiritually 

conscious than the Chinese because West- 
ern so-called civilization has crowded them 
and steam-rollered them, though unsuc- 
cessfully, as it has not yet done with 

China. Their system of moral education 

puts Americans to shame, and goes be- 

yond that of the Chinese, while their co- 
operative arts of song, dance and drama 
far excel anything reported from China. 

Viewed merely as curiosities they are as 

noteworthy as the Grand Cafon or the 

giant Sequoia groves of California. Viewed 
as sociological experiments they are of 
world interest, because in them is going 
to be answered the question: “Can races 
of different origins, with civilizations rest- 
ing on different ideals and different 
mental foundations, live side by side, 
tolerate each other, enrich each other and 
correct each other, or must they only 
poison and devour each other?” Unless 
that question is answered ‘ ‘Yes,’ then 
there is no hope of putting an end to wars 


HE Pueblo 


By John Collier 


Author of: Plundering the Pueblo Indians 


and not much hope for the spiritual and 
esthetic future of this planet. The Pueblos 
have started to answer “Yes” to this 
supreme question, and now the forces of 
greed and beaurocratic ruthlessness have 
started to wipe them off the map. 

The Pueblos are American Indians. 
America’s great effort as a colonizing 

ower has been her effort with the 
il It is a record of preposterous 
blunders and betrayals, stubbornly per- 
sisted in. The American people has been 
an uninformed and passive partner in this 
travesty. Now the last chapter is be- 
ginning, and that chapter is going to be a 
picture of ruined souls and poisoned and 
famine-pinched bodies and of a culminat- 
ing betrayal of trust benefiting nobody 
other than a few thousand adventurers. 
That is what it is going to be unless the 
American people arouse themselves 
These most civilized Indians, the Pueblos, 
happen to be the first and, for the time 
being, the most sensational of the victims. 

The first skirmish in a long battle for 


American 
January 


the Indians and for the 
people has been won. The 
SuNsET told of the Bursum Indian 
bill, framed by R. E. ‘Twitchell, 
Government attorney paid to defend 
the Indians but acting for Secretary 
Albert Fall of the Interior De partment, 
passively endorsed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs which is under Secretary 
Fall, and not openly fought by the 
Indian Rights Association which pre- 
viously had denounced a similar but 
less sinister measure. This bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate and referred not 
to the Indian Committee of that body but 
to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, which is ignorant of Indian 
questions. This committee was informed, 
and the Senate was informed, by Secre- 
tary Fall and Senator Bursum of New 
Mexico, that “all parties of interest” en- 
dorsed the Bursum bill. As the main 
party of interest was the Pueblo Indian, 
the Senate was unsuspicious, especially as 
the bill was declared by Secretary Fall to 
be an “administration measure.” The 
Senate passed the bill. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs by swift 
action blocked it in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the last moment, 
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Name 


4 jl °° al 
An Indian home of Paguate pueblo. The 
Bursum bill would deprive the Indians of 


this pueblo of their homes and their lands 


But there’s' a man in the Senate who 
asks questions, and Senator Borah asked 
questions of Senator Bursum when the 
bill was presented for adoption in Sep- 
tember. To these questions Senator 
Bursum gave answers which were sweep- 
ingly incorrect. Senator Borah was not in 
possession of the information which 
showed that Senator Bursum either had 
been grossly misled or was grossly mis- 
leading the Senate. Altogether, the Senate 
felt comfortable in passing the bill. 


Then in November the Senate re- 
convened. Things had been happening 
meantime. The Pueblos had joined in a 


mighty inter-tribal council, the first in 
history, and unanimously had denounced 
the bill. They, the “interested p: arties who 
urgently wanted the Bursum bill,” had 
formally stated they had never been asked 
about the Bursum bill but on the con- 
trary had been refused information when 
they sought it from the Government at- 
torney who had drawn the bill. And 
Senator Borah and other Senators, and 
the Board of Indian Commissioners who 
are advisory to the President, had been 
given the cold—no, the red-hot facts of 
the situation. Not a// the facts—as yet 
but all the facts they needed. 

Therefore Senator Borah moved that 
the Senate, which had passed the Bursum 
bill, cancel its action and recall the bill. 
The Senate recalled the bill. Such a re- 
buke is not often administered to a fellow- 
Senator or to a member of the Cabinet. 
Now the Bursum bill must face Congres- 
sional scrutiny alongside the substitute 
legislation, drafted by the friends of the 
Indians, which the Pueblos themselves 
have formally endorsed. 

Issues bigger than the Pueblo question 
are going to swing round the Bursum bill. 

There are twenty New Mexico pueblo 
groups. ‘They live in twenty-three vil- 
lages and hold a fee-simple communal- 
ownership title to nineteen land-grants 
conferred on them by Spain and conferre d 
again by Congress in 1859. One pueblo, 
Zuni, occupies a reservation. Many of 
the Pueblos hold in addition a communal 
fee-simple ow nership of lands granted by 
Spain to non-Indians, which the Pueblos 
yurchased. The Pueblos are the only 
ee who have bought land on a large 
scale; all other tribes have sold land or 
been robbed of it. 


These Indians are “wards of the 


ae 


Government.” ‘Their guardian has not 
guarded them against trespassers, and all 
the pueblos save Zuni have lost much 
land, while some, like Picuris, Tesuque, 
San Ildefonso and many others, though 
holding a clear legal title to abundant 
land and water, have seen their land oc- 
cupied and their water stolen until now 
they face dreadful alternatives. They 
must gradually starve or they must for- 
sake their homes, their tradition, their 
civilization and disperse into railroad 
towns, mining towns or as tramps by the 
roadside. Some are choosing to starve, a 
smaller number is dispersing, but all are 
still believing in an ultimate justice and 
decency in the American Government, 


There is reason to think that this belief 


is justifed. Believing, they are still 


hoping. 
Origin of the Bill 


The law is clear, having been enun- 
ciated by the Supreme Court in 1913, and 
it is that these pilfered lands and waters 
belong to the Indians. Therefore it is 
“up to” the United States Government to 
institute suits to recover the lands for 
their rightful owners. It has been told* 
how Judge Hanna of Albuquerque, for a 
brief term (under Secretary Franklin 
K. Lane) Government attorney defend- 
ing the Indians, did his duty and ef- 
fectively pressed these suits in 1918. Testi- 
mony was taken and arguments were 
had, and the Court—well, the Court 
has refrained from handing down any 
decision at all. Why? No suggestion 
of incorrect conduct on the part of the 
Court is made; there has been none such. 


But the presumptively winning plaintiff 


is the Indian Bureau of the Department 
of the Interior whose chief, Secretary Fall 
of New Mexico, sponsored the Bursum 
bill as an “administration measure.” 


*See Sunset for January, 1923, page 22, 
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The forefathers of the Pueblos were living 


in houses and raising irrigated crops while 





the Aryans were still nomadic savages 


It was told in Sunset how R. E. Twitch- 
ell of Santa Fe was through Secretary 
Fall made special attorney to defend the 
Indians at $8400 a year, and how he 
published in March, 1922, a brief which 
crushingly showed that if these suits were 
pushed to a determination the Pueblos 
would get back their lands. And how, to 
observers made dizzy by the quick change 
of front, Mr. Twitchell presented himself 
in June, 1922, with A. B. Renehan, at- 
torney for non-Indian claimants, as co- 
author of the Bursum bill which validates 
these trespasses or claims and invites 
new claims against the Indians without 
practical limit. How these men went to 
Washington and met with Secretary Fall, 
and then how the Bursum bill entered the 
Senate as an “administration measure’ 
endorsed, lo! by “all interested parties, ‘i 
of whom the Indians are the parties first 
interested, 

The Bursum bill is a direct response to 
the Sandoval decision of the Supreme 
Court of 1913 and to Judge Hanna's 
embarrassing procedure aimed to. re- 

capture the land and water booty and 
enable the Indians to make a living. But 
it goes further than validating, through 
“secondary evidence,” claims and tres- 
passes ancient and modern, with and with- 
out “color of title.” It smashes fatally at 
the internal life of the Pueblos by giving 
to the Federal Courts “exclusive juris- 
diction” over such internal arrangments, 
including the right to hold office at the 
will of the Pueblos. Any discontented 
individual Indian can drag the whole 
community, including the aged men, the 
caciques or priests, the governor and his 
council, into court for a determination of 
pueblo domestic questions by the rules 
of evidence. Its aim is to nullify the self- 
government and shatter the moral links 
which bind. the old with the young, the 
individual with his community. 

To finish about the Bursum bill. The 
Indians were to be its victims and the 
White voters were told, “Go to it; the 
Bursum bill will take care of you!’ ’ Closer 
scrutiny has revealed a deeper plot, a 
far different aim. 

First, the Bursum bill requires each 
claimant to Indian lands to institute suit 
to have his title cleared. True, the Court 
is made a rubber-stamp, and must clear 
those titles regardless of facts or the 
customary rules of law. But a lawyer is 
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needed to frame and institute 
the suit. Senator Bursum stated 
there were 5,000 claimants; at 
$100 per suit, the lawyers would 
gather up half a million dollars 
from these poor Mexicans! Under 
the substitute laws which the 
Indians themselves endorse, 
many and probably most of | zt, 
those occupying Indian land J] our 
. = lese £ 
will keep their land or get full | ten ecre 
Mi : Re to live 
compensation for it, without 
having to institute suit or pay 
lawyers at all. 


Validating Illegal Grants 


But the troubles of the Mexi- 
can and the small white squatter 
have only started at this point. 
Once upon a time, the Spanish 
yovernors of New Mexico used 
to hand out land-grants to then 
friends in place of cigarros. Per- 
haps the land had already been 
granted to the Indians; well, 
another grant would be piled on 
top of it. Later it became in 
New Mexico a fine art to invent 
ancient Spanish grants. Now, 
by the law and court practise o> 
until now, the basic or earliest 
valid grant was the grant which 
represented real title. Further- 
more, Congress previously has 
enacted that no superimposed 
land-grant, conflicting with a 
prior grant to the Indians, shall 
under any circumstances be held 
valid, and the Supreme Court has 
sustained this decree of Congress. 

Enters the Bursum bill; and it re- 
vamps, makes effective and gives priority 
to these heretofore - worthless super- 
imposed Spanish grants. Who holds these 
pseudo-titles, waiting till a grand fraud 
like the Bursum bill shall make them 
worth money? Not the Mexican and 
American farmers who occupy Indian 
land. Speculators, politicians, lawyers 
and corporations hold those grants. 
Heaven defend us, was it the /ndians the 
Bursum bill was going to get? Here is the 
whole town of Fernandez de Taos, oc- 
cupied by Mexicans and Americans and 
no Indians at all, which is covered by the 
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Pueblo mothers. 


through Secretary Fall's Bursum bill. 
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An Appeal To The oD. 
From The Pueblo Indie: s 






Mnited Stated 
Yexico 


Of The 
of Few 


We, the undersignec representatives of the twenty pueblos of 
ber as a 


Domingo Pueblo on 
people for 


co hanes in Council at Santo 
eppeal to the Americen 





We, the Fueblic Ind iens, have always 
t 


been _Self-sup| 
vurden on th v 


one 
s of irri; 
on. 


we have c 


gether today to make a move & which we aa appeal to the American 


The pueblos,as is well known, existed in a civilized condition 
before the “white Wan came to America, ve 
and lived in harmony with ourselves and with our fellow-Americans. 
hing which we 
American 


will rob ue of every 
Are th 





1 destroy our common life ami 
r--our lands,our customs,our traditions. 
dlling to see this happen? 


Signed: 


Pesable of Taco: 
EE 9, brehetde,*, “Sererney 








Parts of the appeal addressed by the All-Pueblo Council 


to the American people 


Gijosa Grant, declared to be bona fide 
by the Court of Private Land Claims but 
outlawed by Congress as being posterior 
in time to the basic grant to the Indians. 
Property owners of Fernandez de Taos 
are secure under present conditions; there 
is not an Indian who wants to reclaim 
that land, and the Taos Pueblo Council 
has stated that this old town of white 
people need not he disturbed. But out 
of house and home go the whites and 
Mexicans if the Bursum bill becomes law, 
or a staggering price they pay to the 
holder of that Gijosa Grant. 

Mr. Fall’s and Mr. Bursum’s party 














have kept our old customs 


VP plant Lege 


capitalized the Bursum bill to 
get votes in the November elec- 
tion. Is it to be wondered that 
Fernandez de Taos, and Taos 
County as a whole, and the State 
whole, elected Democrats 
all the way up from the grave- 
digger to the Governor and Sena- 
tor? The Bursum bill authors 
had actually believed that by 
devious legal wordings, and loud 
and whispered advertising that 
this bill was grand for the white 
folks, they would sweep the 
States in the elections. There 
are limits to the innocence of 
voters, even in New Mexico. 
Altogether over 50,000 acres 
of the best Indian land, includ- 
ing towns and farm land occu- 
pied by non-Indians, are deliv- 
ered to speculative Spanish-grant 
claimants by this one clause of 
the Bursum bill. And that sub- 
tly-drawn measure fills twelve 


printed pages! 


What is Needed Now 


The Bursum bill, exposed to 
‘ the light, withers up and that ts 
ioe the end of it. But are the 
Pueblos saved, and does the 
story end with the discomfiture 
of certain persons in high office? 
No. The Bursum bill was like 
lynching a manalready sentenced 
to death. The lynchers would 
get pleasure and profit, but the 
lynched man was doomed any- 
how. There are needed new 
laws, new appropriations from Congress, 
a changed policy in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, if the Pueblos are not to starve 
slowly, die slowly or swiftly from 
contagious disease, or disperse with 
untold heart-anguish and with a loss of 
precious elements of civilization and of 
beauty which America needs to conserve. 
Aside from the physical extermination of 
these Indians, there is something which in 
the long course of history matters far 
more than individual deaths. It is the 
assassination of the soul, the killing of 
traditional virtues, traditional beauties 
and beautiful and good institutions which 
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On the left, wife and child of the Governor of Laguna Pueblo who would lose their home as well as their fields 


On the right, mother and children of Zia, a small pueblo rarely visited by white men 
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enlarge life—which create life. The phys- 
ical and social ruin and death of these 
Indians is totally needless, indeed it 1s 
being accomplished with great difficulty, 
but it is being accomplished. 

Through the past Autumn I have been 


amid seventeen distinct nations, each of 


more ancient than England or 
The languages have been English, 
‘Tewan, Keresian and 
Zunian. Sometimes all these languages 
have been used at a single meeting. There 
isnothing in the Lybian Desert, or lurke- 
stan, or the Caucasus more pictur- 
esque and wild, more throbbing 

with vitality than these unknown 
Pueblo communes. 

Charles F. Lummis has called 
the Pueblo Indians the original 
American Quakers. But the 
Quakers never faced such a 
temptation to hatred as these 
Indians have long faced. And 
the Quakers never loved life 
with the gay and fierce pas- 
sion of these Indians, or matin- 
tained a community rich in 
life-giving institutions — like 
theirs. Here are groups of men, 
citizens of nations older than 
Rome, who had achieved democ- 
racy, the rule of love, a social ideal 
of beauty, at a date before Greek 
thought and Christianity had_be- 
gun to civilize the Aryans of Europe. 
They remember their past, which to 
them is a living present, with an ardor 
greater than that of the Irish toward the 
Irish past. ‘They have seen an alien race 
crowd against them, using trickery plus 
sheer mass and machine power todominate 
them. ‘They have learned again and again 
the deadly mez ining of that summary of 
the Government’s policies, formulated in 
the endorsement of those policies by 
Francis A. Walker, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in 1872: “Laws to place 
all the members of this race under the 
strict reformatory control of agents of 
the Government. Such of them as went 
right should be protected and fed, and 
such as went wrong 
should be harassed and 
scourged without inter- 
mission There is 
no question of national 
dignity, be it remem- 
bered, involved in the 
treatment of savages 
by a civilized power. 
With wild men, as with 
wild beasts, the ques- 
tion whether in a given 
situation one shall fight, 
coax or run, Is a ques 
tion merely of what is 
easiest and safest 
The Indian is without 
forethought and with- 
out self-control, singu- 
larly susceptible to evil 
influences, with strong 
animal appetites and 
no intellectual tastes 
or aspirations to hold 
these appetites in 
check.” 

The Indians, includ- 
ing the Pueblos, have 
listened to such words 
and endured the deeds 


of which the words are 


them 
France. 
Spanish, ‘Taonan, 


the right. 





uncounted centuries. 


a pale expression. They have watched the 
United States repudiate the wise policies 
which Spain, influenced by the Francis- 
can missionaries, had worked out through 
policies which had_ tolerated 
made use of their 
They have seen 
and Mexican voter usurp their 


centuries 
and conserved and 
bodily and spiritual life. 
the white 


Antonio Lujan of Taos pueblo, one of 
the outstanding leaders in the 


All-Pueblo Council 


water and fields while they themselves 
slowly starved and while their “guardian,” 
the Government, stood idle or connived. 
They have watched this “guardian”’ while 
he tore away their children to imprison 
them in distant boarding-schools, whence 
in past years they have returned bringing 
trachoma and tuberculosis to infect the 





Effcient self-government has prevailed among the Pueblo Indians for 
These are two elected Pueblo governors, the one 
from Cochiti on the left and the governor of Santo Domingo pueblo on 


The Bursum bill would take self-government from the Pueblos 


John Collier 
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Pueblos; while today, trachoma and tuber- 
culosis are raging and increasing and the 
Government does nothing. (See Report 
on Indian Health Conditions, United 
States Public Health Service, 1913. Con- 
ditions since that date have grown worse, 
not better.) “Then the Government has 
taken away from their self-governing 
institution the privilege of enforcing dis- 
cipline. Then the Indian Office has taken 
away the right of the tribe to control the 
use of its own moneys. The Pueblos have 
seen their religious life forcibly invaded. 
Their ceremonial dances have been 
forcibly broken up. And _ finally 
comes the Bursum bill, and the 
white man through his highest 
officials insists that they, the 

Pueblos, want this bill to be 

made law. 

What I would not have ex- 
} pected to find outside the 
, Doukhobor colonies or this 
4 side of Ghandi’s India I found 
/ among the Pueblos the past 
Autumn. ‘These men, whose 
, pride is invincible, whose 
¥ barbaric energy is traditional, 
and who have experienced and 
meditated the facts contained in 
this article, continue to be without 
bitterness, without despair and with- 
out hate. Never in my thousands of 
contacts did I meet a suggestion either 
of cringing and pleading on the one hand, 
or of that poisoning of the spirit, called 
hate, on the other hand. If they are 
cynical it is a witty and merry cynicism. 
‘Tony Romaro from Taos, at the inter-tribal 
council meeting, moves “That the terms 
of the Bursum bill be exactly reversed and 
applied to the white voters, so we can 
see what will happen.” The meeting 
booms with that low, thunderous 
Homeric laughter heard in the Pueblos. 
At Zuni the council, after three meetings, 
asks for a session with me “all alone.’ 
We meet, and 1s it some dark complaint 
against the Government they are going 
to voice, or are they starting on the 
warpath? No, they have asked me to 
discuss a question as 
deep as any in human 
life, on which they have 
brooded long. ‘Our 
institutions and cus- 
toms are dearer to us 
than our life. Keeping 
to these old ways, how 
can we hold the loyalty 
of the boys who have 
learned in Indian school 
to despise the old ways? 
How can we have power 
in this white man’s 
world and still be faith- 
ful to our life? How 
can we bring to an end 
these suspicions and 
personal ambitions and 
feuds which the schools 
and missionaries have 
planted among us for 
hfty years?” 

Are they weak folks, 
these Zunis? As late as 
1863 they fought the 
Apaches and Navahos 
in a terrible war and 
beat them. A Zuni will 
run from the pueblo to 

(Continued on page 65) 
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I stepped back. 


“I—I won't go in now, 


enn heard my voice Saying. 


“Not now. 


I'll come back again” 


Some Other Time 


COULD not find the keyhole 

of my own front door because 

my hand was shaking with 

new joy, strange intoxication, 
apprehension. For an hour I had 
known of the existence of my 
daughter. Seventeen years old 
and I had never heard of her. A daughter. 
Enough to make a man’s hand shake! 
But what would Alice say about it? Alice 
is my wife. 

There was the keyhole at last. The 
hall was warm, sweet-smelling, softly 
lighted. I went in so fast that I stumbled 
over the rug. I shook off my overcoat 
into Perley’s capable hands. 

“Where is Mrs. Wister?”’ I asked and 
heard my voice click and catch in the 
words. 

Perley carefully shook out my garment. 

“Mrs. Wister is up stairs, sir, It is 
nearly the dinner hour, sir. 

_ | went through into the library to the 
fre at the end of the room. All kinds of 
brightnesses struck into light from the 
twinkle of the flames. Perley added the 
glow of the wall lights. I stood by the 
fre and rubbed my _ hands_ together. 
Seventeen years old. That was almost 
grown, wasn’t it. What was she like? 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


Author of: The Alibi, etc. 
Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 


What would it be like to have her there 
opposite me? I smiled into the fireplace 
corner, where there was a shadow that 
might, by a long stretch of imagination, 
be a daughter. 

Her name was Eenie. ‘The letter had 
said so. I looked back of me—Perley 
was not there—that was the distinction of 
him: he never went, he was just not there. 
I said “Eenie” aloud into the shadowed 
corner, then coughed sternly in case 
Perley was there again. He was not. 

“Fenie” I repeated and put a calling note 
into it. 

I was all aglow and atremble. Who 
would have thought that a daughter 
would so have touched a man whose 
business it was to know all that Geology 
knew—to lecture upon it to higher classes. 
Apparently I had not known myself and 
I recalled that at other times I had won- 
dered if I knew myself. 

It did not occur to me to doubt what 


the letter had said. It had the 
earmarks of solemnity: the words 
staggered across the page were 
half legible. I had not known 
Angela’s writing well but I remem- 
bered a quirk in the tail of the 
“‘o”’. It was hers. I should not 
need it verified. When | found the mean- 
ing of the letter, all that might have been 
regret, or irritation, went down under the 
smashing wave of what she had written. 
Dated four months earlier. When she 
should really die—not just threaten to die, 
as she put it—then Eenie was to send the 
letter tome. Eenie understood. She had 
been brought up to understand. 

I would rather Eenie had not been 
brought up to understand. I must not 
seem a very praise-worthy person to her. 
But there was not a word of blame or 
criticism in poor Angela’s last letter. It 
was gentle, persuasive. She had not 
wanted to share the child with me as long 
as she lived. Now, would J take care of 
her? 

Would I! 
force in me! 

sat down and looked at the blue 
flames wrapping round each other. They 
had bright green and purple in them: 


I would do it with all the 
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drift-wood of course. Alice bought drift- 
wood at high price because of the artistic 

value of its flames. I had laughed at her 
for it. I was far from laughing just then, 
for they brought back the memory of the 
drift-wood Angela had gathered during 
the few months I had known her. 

I don’t know how I happened to marry 
Angela. I think she did it. She was 
very forceful and decided. I am never 
exactly that. I married her because she 
had guided me. Not dragged me, just 
made an easy way that I could take with- 
out being diverted. My family would 
have diverted me all right, if it had known 
the situation before the raarriage. One 
summer together, half camping by the 
sea. I was supposed to be seeing Ireland. 
I saw only Angela’s beauty. 

Green flames curled widely across the 
fender and I almost heard her say, “Look 
at them!” in the voice with the soft blur 
and a roll that made tenderness of her 
smallest word. She had wide, far-apart 
eyes— blue. Her hair 
was a blend of red and 
flax. 

I did not mean to be 
unkind to Angela. But 
we did not get on well to- 
gether. And the family 
raised the very devil. 

She was not sorry to be 
rid of me. She gave me 


it must be in a way, a shock to her; it was 
tome. Get that over, and then we could 
talk through the meal, make plans. I 
wondered which room Alice would think 
best for her. Never had I felt so young, 
so buoyant. I strode across the room, 
head up, all full of joy unlike other joys. 
Love, marriage—marriage twice—had 
had no such thrill as this. 

She met me at the door and I remem- 
bered that we were going out after dinner. 
Her swathings of rose-color and glitter 
told me so. She was frowning slightly, 
her eyes level. 


my wife. I was proud of her indifference. 
I could always be sure of her poise. 

It was cooling though. Instantly 
that. 


“You are extremely late, Godfrey.” 
Late! 
talking long about the daughter, for Alice 
liked plans made in advance and carried 
out as made. There was nothing impul- 
sive, Or impromptu, or extemporaneous 


Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


I liked the calmness of 


There was no chance then, of 
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she was easily ruffed and somehow it 
seemed the ruffle of disdain. 

She smiled at me across the table. She 
is very lovely when she smiles and | 
leaned forward, instantly encouraged. If 
she would just back me up! If she just 
would! 

She spoke first. 

“You seem excited, Godfrey.” 

“lam: 

She smiled again—deprecatingly. Alice 
seems sometimes to deprecate my exis- 
tence. 

“Anything special?”’ she asked. 

I did not know quite how to doit. How 
best to precipitate a daughter upon her. 
With progressive steps perhaps? Merely 
suggest tonight—and some other time-— 

She asked again. I did not catch the 
words but the tone meant an answer. 

“T have heard today of Angela’s death,” 
I said. 
“Angela?” 

Alice looked at me, her spoon raised, 
and halted, her eye- 
brows curved. ‘Two in- 
quiring lines crossed her 
smooth forehead. 

“Angela—my fist 
wife.” It sounded slash- 
ing, brazen, hurled. 

A small amount of 
color trailed its way up 
and across her face; two 


a divorce gladly. I al- 4 ~ down-cut lines were be- 
ways meant to be sure 5 aS tween her eyes. 
that the money settle- f ff ™~ She stared at me, then 
ment was enough. | J turned her attention to 
meant to look after her, ‘ her dinner. 
but somehow, I did not. / “It is incredible that 
‘The exact time to attend you should speak to me 
to it never seemed to / of her,” she said. 
arrive. The family dis- “Why?” I was blurt- 
couraged me and I put ing it out. “Why not 
it se time to ee. The Aeroplane pond There w Me 
Seventeen years. And ’ ing disgraceful about her. 
she was dead. Her And she is dead.” 
daughter was to be mine. | By Helen Ives Gilchrist “It is an amazing lack 
Mine! Girls _ liked | of delicacy.” 
flowers and _ frippery, . “Why? Why indeli- 
didn’t they? It would I shall never be safe, deal with me as you will; cate? You knew it.” 
liven up the house a lot Bal | She was silent. 
to have her twinkling | alance and test, and compass me taut: and “She is dead,” i ane 
round, foranEeniewould | true sisted sullenly. “But 
twinkle. I was glad \ : there is another mat- 
Angela had called her i : : ter—” 
rtd ‘ao acon Something stronger than man is my master still. Nee veiekdlinesine 


A clear voice spoke in 
the hall. I sat up 
straight. Alice. There \ 
was Alice to be reckoned 
with. She was sure to ~ 
like the idea. It had \\ 
been to her, too, a grief 
that we had no children 
At least, I always had 
supposed it was a grief. 

Somehow I did not feel 
so sure of it at that 
moment. 

She must be told. 
Instantly. And maybe 
it would be possible to 
go down and get the child that night. My 
first impulse had been to go to her at 
once. But it had seemed better to wait 
and speak to Alice. Strange to have my 
girl in the same city—far down town and 
in a neighborhood I was sorry to have her 
know. 

I rose to call Alice and tell her before 
dinner. Get the shock of it over. For 


When the wind whispers my wings, why off 


should I listen to you. 





Her level perfection had 
I did not want to apply 
that edge to what I| had to tell her. 

I followed her faultless back to the 
dining-room and looked at her across the 


about my wife. 
a chilled edge. 


table. Her shoulders rose like ivory 
above her rose-color, her brown hair was 
banded with distinction. Alice was always 
satisfactory. I was not afraid of her but 


“Please, Godfrey. | 
beg of you. Some other 
time.” 

“Some—’” I hesitated. 
/ “other time.” she 
finished for me. 

/ She — should 
known better, clever 
woman as she is. She 
knew how the cursed 
phrase dominated me. | 
had not been taught 
quick decision—if it can 
be taught. She should 
have known. Maybe 


have 


she did know. 

Then and there, she raised a fine cold 
barricade about herself. I could not get 
past it. I could not. And yet it seemed 
at the point of giving way. As that was 
so, until it really should give way it was 
better not to batter at it. I was crowded 
full of brand-new longing that hurt. But 
I dread scenes. (Continued on page 54) 
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TALES OF THE OLD WEST 





RS. MARK BOWSER was 

the wife of a butcher, and 

she cherished an aspiration. 

She wished to be a leader 
in the social circles of the mining 
camp where her husband had made a 
fortune in the sale of meat. 

It was one of her deepest regrets that 
he was not a mining man, a “bonanza 
king” and possessed of means so large 
that she might wing her way to higher 
flights—to razzle-dazzle the society of 
other and larger communities like San 
Francisco, Washington or New York, 
where graduates of her set had elbowed 
their way into the “hupper circles,” as- 
tonishing the natives with the richness 
of their costumes and the picturesqueness 
of their vocabviaries; for during their 
mining-camp days some of those ladies 
had become proficient in the use of strange 
and pungent expressions, which they 
afterward had difficulty in forgetting. I 
know of one of them, a belle of San 
Francisco society afterwards well known 
in New York and Paris, who was able to 
shock a police reporter. Which, I should 
say, is the limit. 

Up to the time of her marriage Mrs. 
Bowser had never seen a large city, but 
soon thereafter she visited St. Louis. 
There she learned what a footman was 
and determined that upon her return home 
she would dazzle her set with the novelty. 

In due time, Mrs. Bowser returned 
home. She kept her carriage at the livery 
stable of Derby and Gearhart, the most 
fashionable one in town, and there she 
called the day after her return. The team 
had been harnessed and the driver seated 
in his place, and still the lady glanced 
about as if something were lacking. 

“Anything wrong, ma’am?” inquired 
the hostler. 

“IT want a footman,” 
Bowser. 

“Want a what!” he asked with the 
look of one who has made a mistake of 
hearing. 

“A footman,” 

“A footman?”’ 

She nodded impatiently. 

“Well,” he drawled wonderingly, “I’ve 
handled hosses since Ben Holladay fust 
hit the Overland route, but I never heerd 
of one of them things. I'll have to ask 
Bill.” 

William Gearhart, better known as 
“Curly Bill,’ had been a star stage- 


replied Mrs. 


repeated the lady. 


By John L. Considine 


Author of: When Downieville Hanged a Woman 


driver of the pioneer days on the Placer- 
ville road, ranking with Hank Monk and 
other heroes of the leather ribbons. But 
the decline of staging and the lure of the 
mining camp had drawn him away from 
the free life of the open road, and he was 
now conducting a livery stable in partner- 
ship with Chancellor Derby. He was a 
giant in stature, a Hercules in strength, 
and such a joily fellow that his friends 
called him “Gayheart” oftener than they 
did “Gearhart.” 

Curly Bill heard what Mrs. Bowser 
wanted and was as much puzzled as his 
stupefied hostler. 

“What’s a footman, anyway!” he in- 
quired. 

She made an effort to inform him. Bill 
looked her over critically. 

“Oh, I see,”’ he observed. ‘‘You’ve been 
sick—kind of weak, eh?” 

“No,” she retorted, with exasperation, 
“T’m just as well as you are. I want a 
footman because it’s fashionable and | 
wish you’d hurry up and get me one. 
The afternoon’s passing, and I want to 
make my calls.” 

Bill turned away, scratching his head, 
and sought Bob Graves. Bob was a 
decayed stage-driver, fallen through 
drink, who hung about the place, watch- 
ful of stray jobs, such as driving a hack 
to a funeral, and in him Bill thought he 
saw a solution of this problem. Bob eyed 
him suspiciously as he stated the lady’s 
desire for a footman. 

“You aint jokin’, Bill?” he said plead- 
ingly when his friend had done. “You 
wouldn’t play it low-down on an old pal 
that ran stage with you on the Placer- 
ville route when this place was a desert?” 

“No, Bob,” Bill answered solemnly, 
“there’s no joke about it. This lady wants 
a man to help her out of her rig. She’s 
got the money to pay for it, and you 
might as well get the wages.’ 

“She aint sick wobbly on her pins, 
or anything like that?” persisted Bob. 

Bill shook his head. Bob pondered 
again. He tilted his head, pantomiming 
the act of one drinking from a bottle, his 
one good eye fixed interrogatively on Bill. 
Bill again shook his head. 

“No, Bob, it aint that. She’s as steady 
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City s First Footman 


as a hoist-engine. Cussed if I know 

just what is the matter with her.” 
“Well,” concluded Bob desper- 
ately, “I call the bet. I need the 

money, and [Il take the chance.” 
Mrs. Bowser eyed him with some un- 
easiness as he took his place beside the 
driver. ‘The footmen she had seen wore 
livery, and this one-eyed man was not 
only a bit frayed as to apparel, but a 
trifle soiled as regarded his hands and 

that terra incognita behind the ears. 

They drove along B street, the fashion- 
able thoroughfare, and, at Mrs. Bowser’s 
order, stopped in front of one of the 
mansions of that quarter. The amateur 
footman alighted with such alacrity as a 
rheumatic limb, afflicted by exposure to 
many Sierran winters, would permit, 
hobbled to the side-door of the carriage, 


and hopefully extended his arms. Mrs. 
Bowser eyed the pose with scorn. 
“What are you trying to do?” she in- 


quired. “I want you to receive my foot 
in your hands as I alight from my car- 
riage.” 

He straightened up with the dignity of 
an emperor. 

“Not by a jugful!” he declared. “What 
do you take me for? A Chinaman? I’ve 
druv stage, I have,” he added, with the 
air of one whose former grand estate 
would keep him from the greater depths 
of degradation. 

Mrs. Bowser relapsed helplessly into 
her seat with a sigh of disgust and des- 
pair while Bob returned to his former 
place beside the driver, and the three 
returned in gloomy grandeur to the stable. 


URLY BILL listened in silence to the 

lady’s bitter complaint of Bob’s inefh- 
ciency and insubordination, listened even 
more thoughtfully to Bob’s indignant ac- 
count of the insufferable insult to which 
he had been subjected, and then as silently 
mounted to the seat with the driver. 

“Mrs. Bowser,” he said, “I don’t think 
any of the boys round {here have brains 
enough to handle a job like that. I'll 
be your footman. Drive on, Jimmy.” 

Mrs. Bowser glowed. This was a dis- 
tinction, indeed. That the famous Curly 
Bill should act as her footman was some- 
thing unique. 

They drove along B street and stopped 
as before. Curly Bill sprang lightly from 
the box and opened the carriage door. He 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Interesting We sterners 








A Girl Ichthyologist in skim 
A Russian Historian in Alaska 


A Woman Pilot in the Arizona Legislature 
An Elephant Biologist in California 








as a branch of edu- 
cation has no attractions for the 
average girl, but Ruth A. Studdert 
of Seattle 1s not an average girl. 
The ambition of her life is to be an 
ichthyologist and she is the only girl 


CHTHYOLOGY 


student in the college of fisheries, Uni- 
versity of Washington 
The science of fisheries, along with 


canning, hatchery methods and_ other 
phases of the practical side of the in- 
dustry, involves hard work and a more 
or less rough experience, but to Miss 
Studdert the scientific side of her chosen 
vocation possesses an interest out-weigh- 
ing all possible objections. She realizes 
that in this held of endeavor is a great 


opportunity, particularly in view of the 


fact that Seattle and San Francisco are 
two of the nation’s largest clearing houses 
for Alaska and Puget Sound sea products. 
It is her belief that with the growing 
popularity of sea foods in American 
epicurean circles the fishing industry is 
certain to expand into even more pros- 
perous proportions, and in this industrial 
expansion she perceives plenty of room 

at the top for women versed in all 











dean, 


. 





Ruth Studdert of Seattle is the only girl student in the University of Washington's 


college of fisheries. 


Here she is, salting down a barrel of cod. 


Ichthyology may 


not intrigue you, but she loves it and is planning to own a big salmon cannery 


phases of the business. For this 
reason Miss Studdert is not only 
taking up the scientific side of 
ichthyology—she is grounding herself 
in every rudiment of the practical 
side of the industry, from salting 
down barrels of Alaska cod to labor- 
ing in the cannery on the college 
campus where she cooks and cans 
salmon exactly according to processes 
in the Alaskan canneries. Enveloped 
in a bib apron she works in the cold 
storage plant and is an expert in the 
hatching of fish eggs. 

Upon leaving college Miss Studdert 
will not apply for a salaried job as 
manager of a cannery. She will own 
and operate the business. And it is 
to be a big salmon cannery. 

Bert GorMAN. 


0 Uv 


‘JT STARTED out in a bidarka—a 
skin boat—through a terrific gale. 
Water froze over me as I paddled and 
finally it became too rough to pro- 
ceed with that small craft. But 
anchored in a cove I find one of the 
Alaska Commercial Company’s seal- 
ing schooners. The six hunters 9: 
are all overcome with drink, 
lock them in the hold and, aa ot 
help of my native boy, weigh the 
anchor and sail on through the 
storm!” 

It was not a pirate speaking, but 
Father Andrea P. Kashevaroff, Rus- 
sian arch-priest, at present librarian 
forthe Territory of Alaska and curator 
of the Historical Museum at Juneau. 
He was telling of his missionary 
experiences in those long-ago days 
before the law came to Alaska. Word 
had reached him, at the time of 
which he spoke, that the natives in 
one of his parishes were being de- 
bauched and robbed by whisky 
traders who had taken advantage of 
his absence, and it was in the manner 
described that the intrepid young 
priest rushed to the rescue of his 
flock. 

“And when I am arrived,” he went 
on, his blue eyes flashing at those 
memories of thirty-five years ago, 
“T find that the whisky runners 
have been joined by the white scum 
of the canneries and together they 
are preparing for my people a 
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PHOTOGRAPH BYE. W. MERRILL 


This picture was taken during Sitka’s centennial celebration of the founding of the Russian Orthodox Church in Alaska. 
At the lower right is Father Andrea P. Kashevaroff, arch-priest, born in Kodiak four years before the 
transfer of Russian America to Uncle Sam, and distinguished as a churchman and a historian. 

He is librarian for the Territory and curator of the Museum at Juneau 


drunken dance orgy. I call my Indians 
together and I forbid it. They promise 
to obey me because they know me. Did 
I not find them degraded beyond belief 
by the pernicious hootch they have 
learned to make after the formula given 
them by the whites? Were they not all 
drunk, naked and starving when I came 
to them—even the women and the little 
children, and did I not, in the space of 
three years, help them make their village 
the most prosperous and temperate on 
all the coast, and their school the best? 
Ah, of a certainty they would obey me— 
but those renegade whites, how they 
hate me! They shout: 

ae ho are you? God Almighty? 

“<No,’ I say, ‘but I’m His representa- 
tive and there'll be no drunken dance in 
my village tonight.’ 

‘*If you don’t lay off converting these 
savages, we'll do you up!’ they yell. 

**How?’ I ask. 

“*We'll tar and feather you and set 
you adrift in an open boat with no pro- 
Visions, you Russian dog— 

‘Gentlemen,’ I interrupt, ‘come into 
the house out of the storm where you can 


make your accusations in comfort!’ And 
I step aside and indicate the open door 
of the schoolhouse where I have been 
standing. They look at me astonished 
and then they come in slowly—about 
thirty of them. 

“* “Now tell me what I am accused of.’ 

“You are not an American citizen!’ 
‘You are not teaching English in the 
school!’ ‘You preach “allegiance to the 
Czar!’ they yell. 

“*Ah, then, how much money does the 
United States contribute toward the 
school here?’ I ask, for you see it is a 
fact that for ten years after the purchase 
of Alaska the United States allowed the 
cause of education to languish. These 
men had to admit that our Government 
was paying nothing. 

“*T am then teaching on money sup- 
plied by the Russian church,’ I explain. 
‘I teach geography, arithmetic, reading 
and writing in English, and in addition te 
this I teach the Russian language. I 
am an American citizen, born at Kodiak, 
Alaska. On the Fourth of July I raise 
the American flag over my schoolhouse, 
and my children sing in its honor and 


salute it respectfully. On the Fourth of 
July, men, you hang up the American 
flag—then what do you do? You go off 
and forget about it, get drunk and beat 
each other up! Now tell me, men, honest- 
ly, who is the better citizen of America?’ 
And those men—they look at me, then 
at one another and in the end they come 
one by one and shake my hand. There 
is no drunken dance that night and when 
the storm is over four of them help me 
sail the schooner back to where I have 
found it, because the hunters are not yet 
recovered from their intoxication.” 
Charming, courtly, laughing, he sat 
among the treasures of the Museum at 
Juneau, this fighting priest whose an- 
cestors helped Alexander Baranoff 
tablish a great empire for Russia in this 
far new world, when Washington was 
president of our new United States. Born 
in Kodiak four years before the transfer 
of Russian America to the United States, 
Father Kashevaroff has the reputation 
of knowing more about Alaska than any 
other man living. Extensive study and 
research among the Russian archives 
and thousands of miles of travel by 
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dog-team, vessel and bidarka have given 
him his knowledge of Alaska, her people, 
her traditions, her history and her secrets. 
He can tell of the mysterious valley where 
Alaska guards her amber and her jade. 
He knows of the ancient people who 
roamed the semi-tropical vales of the 
Northland, naked save for pareus of 
bark about their loins like the South Sea 
Islanders of today. He has seen where 
the great Mother Basket of the Thlinget 
people lies hidden, and where the Worm, 
the sacred potlatch dish of golden tradi- 
tion, is secreted up in the 
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ar wemiac sphere of usefulness in this 
day and generation being bounded 
on the north, east, south and west by her 
own imagination, we should be able to 
record without surprise the accomplish- 
ments of so versatile a person as “Nellie 
T” of Parker. As a modern example 
of feminine efficiency in and outside of 
the home, “Nellie T” is merely running 
true to form, whereas a half century or 
so ago she would have shocked the com- 
munity. Times do change. The Parker 


community points with pride to Nellie, 





Valley of the Chilkats. 

Father Kashevaroff was 
educated in the Russian 
and the American schools 
of San Francisco. His 
great ambition was to be 
a musician and by the 
time he was eighteen he 
had mastered the organ, 
the piano and the violin. 
He was then sent to Sitka, 
the seat of the Govern- 
ment in Alaska, to assist 
the priests of the Graeco- 
Russian Church. The 
Russian Church is without 
other music than voices 
and the Father’s eyes 
sparkle as he tells how he 
led his choir of Indian 
boys—a choir still remem- 
bered in the quaint old 
Russian town. 

“Ah, those wonderful 
voices!” he exclaims, his 
slender hands gesturing, 
his body swaying, ‘‘they 
were like silver bells! 
Like the low mellow tones 


of distant surf! Like the 
voices of angels! And I 


played on them—ah, as 
the master does on the 
organ! It was like heaven 
to hear them singing the 
Russian Christmas carols 
during the holy week when 
we carry the great Yule- 
tide star from house to 
house! To me Russian 
church music like none 
other can touch the heart. 
But I also like the opera 

I] Trovatore, Faust—”’ he 
hums snatches from each 
before he continues: ‘‘Al- 
ways when I am dispirited 
I have my daughter Mary 
play to me. I used to go 
down and listen to the 
orchestra of Juneau. It 
has been very fine, for 
Alaska, but last year they 
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The amazing efficiency of the American woman is proved by 
Mrs. Nellie T. Bush of Arizona. Besides being a model wife and 
mother she has taught school, served as justice of the peace, 


been twice elected to the state legislature, and between times 


operates an auto ferry and studies law 
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Bush and his wife, the aforesaid Nellie- 
she is also a person of distinction in the 
House of Representatives at Phoenix. 
(There is an obvious temptation right here 
to perpetrate something about the lady’s 
qualifications as a pilot on the ship of 
state, but we resolutely refrain). She was 
elected from Yuma county for 1921 and 
’22, and reélected last November to serve 
until December 31, 1924. During 1919 
and 1920 she had been justice of the peace 
in Parker. Previous to that she had 
served on Parker’s school board for three 
vears. And before that- 
But let us begin with 
the day, a lucky one for 
Arizona, when the parents 
of five - year-old Nellie 
Trent left Missouri and 
set up housekeeping in the 
Southwest. Daughter's 
education was acquired in 
the schools of Arizona and 
California. Graduating 
from Tempe Normal in 
1908 she taught for six 
years and after marriage 
served on the school board 
at Parker. Having two 
children of her own, her 
devotion to the educa- 
tional interests of her sec- 
tion is perennial as well 
as maternal, although her 
efforts in the cause of edu- 
cation began long before 
she had assumed _ the 
responsibilities of mother- 
hood. And possessing a 
business head, what more 
natural than a partnership 
with her husband when 
the need arose for a ferry 
at Parker, the bridge at 
that point being for rail- 
road purposes only? And 
why not a pilot’s license 
in the family, as well as a 
marriage license? So it 
came to pass that a thirty- 
ton twin-screw craft, sixty- 
four feet long and of eigh- 
teen feet beam, began to 
ply between the banks of 
the Colorado, with a plat- 
form across the deck that 
accommodates four motor- 
cars on a trip. Including 
a previous incarnation as 
a freight boat up and down 
the river, the ‘‘Nellie 1” 
has a mileage record of 
more than fifty thousand 
miles. Pilot Nellie T is a 
regularly ordained person, 
entitled to guide water- 
craft on all inland courses 











have a singer—ah heaven 
he has a voice like aram. It is this 
what you call jazz. He gave me dyspepsia, 
and I do not go there any more!” 
Russian priests are permitted to marry. 
Father Kashevaroff, assisted by his 
daughter, a graduate of the University 
of California, is now engaged in translat- 
ing from Russian into English Khleb- 
nikof’s marvelous biography of Alaska’s 
first Russian Governor, Alexander Baran- 
off. In addition to translations the Father 
is also author of several authoritative 
works pertaining to historical research 
in his field. BaRRETT WILLOUGHBY. 


and well it may. “Where,” it demands, 
“can you find two examples of industry 
to beat our Nellie Ts?” Where, indeed? 
Is there a niftier and more necessary boat 
on the Colorado river than the “Nellie 
T?” There is not. Is there a statesman 
in the Arizona legislature more intel- 
ligently, loyally alive to his duties than 
Nellie [? Assuredly no. 

Arguments being closed, it is now in 
order to state for the information of 
non-Arizonans that not only is Mrs. 
Nellie Trent Bush pilot of the automobile 
ferry boat owned and operated by J. E. 


in these United States. 
The congressional member from Yuma 
county has served on committees of im- 
portance, including judiciary, public in- 
stitutions, suffrage and elections, good 
roads, constitutional amendments and 
referendum, petitions and memorials. Ot 
pleasing personality and an able parlia- 
mentarian, she has had the honor of being 
called to the speaker’s chair on several 
occasions when the regular chairman was 
absent. Obstacles mean nothing what- 
ever to this energetic and public-spirited 
young woman. When her home county 
required better roads she proceeded to 
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Dr. F. C. Clark, president of the Southern California Academy of Science, has reduced elephant biology to a minimum by 


modeling a complete set of sixteen pachyderms showing their development, through hundreds of thousands 


of years, down to the surviving genera of Asia and Africa 





secure an appropriation of thirty thou- 
sand dollars for the purpose, although it 
was discouragingly declared to her that 
by no sleight-of-hand magic could such 
an amount be made to materialize. The 
expenditure of this or any sum in that 
locality may not interest you at the 
moment, but it will certainly influence 
your comfort as a motorist should you 
ever find yourself en route from Cali- 
fornia to Arizona via the Needles and 
Parker highway, with the “Nellie T” your 
ferry objective. And incidentally, the 
pilot thereof will have added to her 
laurels in the matter of licenses. Not 
to waste time, she is studying law in 
leisure moments, and since it’s an L. L. B. 
that she is after, one may be quite sure 
she will get that little thing. 
LILLian FERGUSON. 


uv iv 
THE biology of an elephant from its 


origin hundreds of thousands of years 
ago could scarcely be related cutside of 

t book, but Dr. F. C. Clark, president 
of f the Southern California Academy of 
Science, has arranged for the first time 
in history that the record be seen at a 
glance. This he has done by evolving 
a group of miniature models, anatomically 
correct, which depict the evolution of 
the first known elephant down to the 
two living genera of today. 

\t first Dr. Clark, who has often em- 
ployed his spare moments in carving bas- 


relief portraits of his friends, and in re- 
producing various forms of animal life, 
made a group of ten elephants, none over 
1 few inches in height, which he carved 
Son sugar-pine. ‘This medium did not 
give scope for the detail of elephant 
structure which is possible in a pliable 
material, so he began the difhcult work 
of modeling in clay a complete set of six- 
teen pachyderms which show with great 
exactitude the variations in the beasts 
down the stepping-stones of the ages. 
The adaptability of these models for use 
in lectures will be invaluable. Dr. Clark 
is a firm believer in having objects of 
study made sufficiently small that the 
observation may be carried on directly 
from the intimate focus of the hand. 
Already various institutions have made 
use of his models. Recently he was in- 
vited by a superintendent of schools to 
lecture before the teaching profession on 
biology as the foundation of education. 
Dr. Clark’s interest in evolution was the 
incentive back of the modeling of the 
Lucanian ox, the old Latin name for 
elephant. For fourteen years he taught 
comparative anatomy and comparative 
physiology in a Los Angeles college. 
Scientists in the east as well as the 
west who are acquainted with Dr. Clark’s 
elephant models have commented on the 
exactitude of the work, carried out for the 
first time on a small and complete scale. 
At the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York are various models 


of elephants, but they are of large size and 
do not show the entire stages of elephant 
evolution. Dr. Clark’s group represents 


nine genera, together with some varia- 
tions. The earliest dates back to the 


Eocene of Egypt and is the first form of 
elephant known. The two genera living 
today are the Asian and the African. 

In regard to elephants and evolution 
Dr. Clark made the following statements: 

“All forms of whatever kind have come 
to what they are along gradual processes 
of evolution. Elephants have remained 


generalized or primitive in their loco- 
motive apparatus, but have become 
highly specialized in their food-taking 


and masticating apparatus. ‘he nose and 
the upper lip have been extended and 
modified to become a grasping organ. 
“Applying the same problem to man, 
man has remained primitive in his general 
structure except as he has arisen from 
his quadruped position to walk upon two 
feet. This has set his hands free for the 
performance of complicated acts, and this 
has assisted his brain in its development 
because he was able to take objects in his 
hands to examine them carefully and to 
think about them. All education which 
combines the work of the hands and 
meditation upon the work, tends to de- 
velop to its greatest possible degree the 
efficiency of the hands as well as that of 
the mind. Man’s specialty is that of brain 
development, and this has made him 
dominant.” HENRIETTE BoECKMANN. 
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Marjorie Hewitt 











OW, take love,” 
Mr. Fleming began 
dreamily. “I don’t want 
to take love,” asserted 
Miss Hewitt with robust deter- 
mination. “I’d rather take measles, 
or whooping cough or any other of 
the infantile diseases. And please don’t 
talk about it, Jack. You know how I hate 
sentimentality.” 

“No one hates sentimentality more 
than I do,” young Fleming calmly as- 
sured her. “It is abhorrent to my nature, 
as I have told you again and again. Here 
is a night made for love and lovers, but 
do I think of that? Not I! I merely en- 
deavor to start a little discussion worthy 
of intelligent minds.” 

Miss Hewitt looked at him suspiciously, 
but his manner was impersonal, almost 
detached. She was an extremely modern 
young woman who had never yet side- 
stepped an invitation to an honest argu- 
ment. She had not the moral force to 
side-step this one although, knowing the 
nature of the youth beside her, she real- 
ized its dangers. 

“The trouble with love,” she said, not 
argumentatively but with the firmness of 
one who sets forth a recognized truth, “‘is 
that it is almost wholly an affair of the 
imaginz tion. For example,” she added 
kindly, ‘‘you think you love me, but you 
don’t, really. You love the Marjorie 
Hewitt you imagine I am. And _ prob- 
ably,” she ended with increasing zest, “I 
haven’t a single one of the charming 
qualities your imagination has given me. 

One of John Fleming’s attractions was 
his willingness to consider another 
person’s point of view. He revealed this 
again, as he had done countless times 
during the two years of their friendship, 
by the almost ostentatious consider ation 
he now proceeded to give to Miss Hewitt’s 
words. 

“Perhaps you are right, Marjorie,” he 
conceded after a moment of deep thought. 

“I have often wondered precisely w hat it 
is in you that attracts me, and I’ve never 
been able to decide.” 

Miss Hewitt turned abruptly and stared 
at him, a maneuver made somewhat 
difficult by the fact that she was sharing 
with him a deep and comfortable ham- 
mock swung nad a low branch of an old 
oak in the Hewitt garden. She was 
slightly taken aback. This was not what 
she had expected Jack to say. Also, she 


young 








“LOVE” 


A Story A bout It 


By 
Elizabeth Jordan 


Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 





was conscious of a lack of harmony be- 
tween her traditions and her present en- 
vironment. It was, as Jack had said, a 
night for love and lovers; a heavenly 


night—far too glorious a night to profane 
with argument of any kind, a might in 


which two friends and comrades should 
be in that perfect intellectual accord 
which, Marjorie contended, was the 





Arthur Wallis 


ideal relation between men and women. 
In the walled garden round them the 
perfume of old-fashioned white roses 
blended with a soft evening breeze. From 
the cloudless heavens a full moon looked 
down, radiantly unsentimental and aloof 
—in short, entirely satisfactory. True, 
the plaintive note of a hermit thrush came 
at intervals from a near-by thicket, sug- 
gesting the disadvantages of loneliness, 
but one did not think of loneliness when 
Jack was near. One thought of ideals, 
and work in the world, and one’s best 
resolutions—and one talked of these 
things to the inspiring and absorbed 
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John Fleming 





listener he had been for two 
years. Yet here was she, Mar- 
jorie, president and most prom- 
ising member of her college 

class, modern to her finger tips, 
arguing in the moonlight about love. 

It was Jack, of course, who had intro- 
duced the subject. Of late Jack al- 
ways led the subject round to love. He 
seemed obsessed by the topic, though he 
knew all her theories about it, and 
though he, ‘too, loathed sentimentality. 
Obviously it was high time to take him 
in hand, and to tell him, in one of those 
frank and up-to-date talks in which she 
and he so frequently indulged, what she 
had decided to do. 

She wondered how Jack would take 
her decision. It might depress him. That 
was unfortunate but it could not be 
helped. Possibly if she really convinced 
him that love was a matter of the imagina- 
tion he might not be so much depressed. 
Some such sub-conscious ideas may have 
been at the back of her head when Jack 
began this discussion, and that is why she 
had let him run on. All of which shows 
that Miss Hewitt was prone to be in- 
trospective, to take herself very seriously, 
and to become somewhat confused in her 
mental processes. 

The brief silence that hung between 
them had enabled her to recover from her 
momentary surprise. She decided to ac- 
cept Jack’s comment as a tribute to her 
reasoning. 

“There you are,’ ’ she pointed out. “The 
reason you can’t decide what attracts you 
in me is that nothing really does. When 
you look at the matter straight you realize 
this.” 

“Oh, I don’t go as far as that,”’ Flem- 
ing interrupted. “I’m looking straight 
now, and I see a whole lot that attracts 
me. For instance,” he went on musingly, 

“there’s your mouth. I’ve always ad- 
mired that short upper lip and the little 
dimple on the left side—” 

“John Fleming!” The voice of his 
hostess was suddenly stern. “Do you re- 
member my telling you only last night 
that you were not to talk to me like that 
again, and that I considered it an insult 
to my intelligence when you did?” 

“Oh, I haven’ t forgotten,’ > Fleming 
protested. “And you mustn’t think I’m 

talking like that again. I’m just meeting 
your argument by pointing out definite 
attractions. Now take your eyes,” he 
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went on earnestly. ‘When I look straight 
into them, as | am doing this minute, they 

have the oddest effect on me. There’s no 
imagination about it. They—” 

Miss Hewitt hurriedly shifted herg glance. 

“Jack, will you please stop?” she de- 
manded. 

“But I thought you were always ready 
to listen to the other side of an argu- 
ment,” the young man urged in a pained 
voice. ‘You claim to be. That’s why I 
feel justified in telling you that your 
smile when it flashes out suddenly, as it 
did just now, makes my heart turn right 
over. Is that imagination? I haven’t 
got my breath back yet!” 

“Tm sure I don’t know what I shall do 
with you.” Marjorie made the admission 
in a mournfully reflective tone. “It is 
simply impossible to have a rational con- 
versation with you lately,” she went on, 
“and I have something very special to 
tell you tonight.” 

Her manner impressed the young man. 

‘All right, tell it,’ he conceded. “‘But 
would you mind turning your face away! 
Then I won’t have my attention dis- 
tracted by those adorable eye lashes. Mar- 
jorie,” he added with sudden enthusiasm, 
‘T believe they’re an inch long!’ 

Miss Hewitt groaned. 

“And to think,” she muttered gloom- 
ily, “‘that this is the man who helped me 
in my Political Economy Course and 
taught me all I know about my income 
tax! And that reminds me of what I 
want to say,” she ended briskly. 

“Go on,” Fleming invited, “‘your voice 
is lovely. I am almost sure that it’s 
really your best point. I even seem to 
hear it in my dreams.” 


a 


“Love”: Elizabeth Jordan 

“T suppose you have forgotten what my 
income is,’ Marjorie went on steadily. 
“At the time father and mother died their 
investments were bringing them almost 
two thousand a year, but now that so 
many of the companies have stopped 
paying dividends | have only thirteen 
hundred.” 

The young man frowned 

_ “Even sordid talk like that,” he said, 

can not wholly destroy the music of your 
voice, so go on if you think you must. 
But first let me mention in support of my 
side of our argument that I have noticed 
another thing—your amazing magnetism. 
1 feel it coming over me in waves this 
minute. Why—’ 

“Jack, what is your income?” 

The question brought Mr. Fleming to 
earth with a crash. 

“Ouch!” he ejaculated. 
sulkily he answered. 

“You know quite well that all I have is 
what I earn by unremitting toil in our 
leading bank. My salary is three thousand 
a year. But itis going up,” he mentioned 
with growing assurance. “I am extremely 
clever and very valuable to the bank. 
All the officials admit that. You and | 
could live beautifully on my three thou- 
sand. Here’s this nice old home of yours, 
all swept and garnished for a bridegroom. 
We wouldn’t have to pay any rent. I’m 
willing to move in,” he ended ingratiat- 
ingly, “any time you say.” 

“Jack, I am trying to talk to you 
seriously,” said his companton in her most 
matter-of-fact tones. “‘You know that 
Mr. Wallis wants me to marry him, don’t 
you?” 

“Of course I do. 


‘Then rather 


Every unmarried man 


é 
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in town wants you to marry him, tf he’s 
got any sense. But as you are going to 
marry me they may as weil—” 

“But [ am not going to marry you,” 
Miss Hewitt announced very distinctly. 
“T have been trying to make that clear to 
you for three months. We went all over 
It again last night. Once for all, Jack, 
won't you please try to grasp the fact 
that | have no intention of marrying 
you?” 

Young Mr. Fleming looked patient. 

“That’s what vou think now,” he gently 
explained. “But of course you’re going 
to change your mind. Good heavens, 
Marjorie, what else can you do? When 
you come right down to it I’m the one 
real catch in the place. Look at me. I’m 
young, handsome, splendidly educated, 
and | have the dazzling prospect of being 
a bank president some day. I’m in your 
own class, and I’m simply full of charm. 
I repeat, look at me and then at those 
other fellows. Briggs is a middle-aged 
widower with three spoiled children. 
Wilson has a glass eye. Of course that’s 
his misfortune, but it might get on your 
nerves, Marjorie. Abbey weighs two 
hundred if he weighs a pound. If you 
care to be fourth in the row of wives that 
Wallace Bingham has planted in our 
little church-yard, of course he will give 
you the chance. But personally,” he 
ended reflectively, “I consider that row 
crowded.” 

“T didn’t mention any of those men,” 
Miss Hewitt reminded him with some 
coldness. “‘I spoke of Mr. Wallis!” 

“Oh, Wallis!” Hercompanion’s voice was 
indifferent. “T didn’t even consider him 
in the race. Wallis,’ he ended cheerfully, 


His voice and manner were serious enough now. His face, too, still had that odd, white look 
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“always coughs when he’s going to 
speak, and I knew that would give you 
time to refuse him before he proposed.” 

‘Jack, please don’t be so aaeicceune.” 
Miss Hewitt’s voice had lost its suave- 
ness. “He is coming here tonight,” she 
went on hurriedly. “He is going to pro- 
pose, and I,” she ended more firmly, “am 
going to accept him. That is what I have 
been trying to tell you all evening.” 


HERE was a long moment of silence, 

during which the thrush sent out a 
note, sudden and plaintive, as if expostu- 
lating against the words whose echoes still 
seemed to fill the air. Then silently and 
rather stifly Fleming got out of the 
hammock. 

“T think,” he murmured, 
sound of distant music. 
Mr. Wallis approaching.” 

“But, Jack, wait a minute!” Marjorie 
caught the end of his white flannel coat 
and held it firmly. ‘I want to tell you 
why I am accepting him,” she urged. 

“Don’t you think,” suggested Flem- 


“T hear the 
That must be 


ing, “that it would be better to tell 
Wallis that? He'll be most awfully 


puzzled if you don’t. And if you don’t 
mind letting go of my coat, I'll promise 
to stand still without being held.” 

Miss Hewitt sighed. 

“Of course you would take it that way,” 
she mourned, “but I’m going to tell you 
why I’m doing it just the same. Please 
look at me, Jack!’ 

“With the greatest pleasure, as al- 
ways.” 

Young Fleming leaned against the 
trunk of the oak and gazed at his com- 
panion. His face seemed rather pale, but 
she decided that this effect was due to the 
moonlight. 

“It’s just a matter of opportunity,” 
she hurried on, anxious to bring out all 
she wished to say before the older man 
interrupted the tete-a-tete. ‘You know, 
I look at these things in a very practical 
way. I don’t believe I have any senti- 
mentality in my make-up. I have told 
vou that a dozen times. I’ve told you 
that I’m not going to build my future on 
the shifting sands of so-called romantic 
love. I don’t believe in it. Mr. Wallis 
has a great deal of money, but if he were a 
billionaire I wouldn’t marry him unless 
[ liked and admired and respected him. 
I do like and admire and respect him. | 
shall tell him so frankly, and make 1 
clear that liking and admiration and 
respect are all I can give him. If that 
satishes him I shall marry him.” 

“Why?” The question came from the 
young man’s lips like a bullet. 

“Because of the opportunities he can 
give me,” the girl patiently reiterated. 
“T have been ‘in comfortable circum- 
stances’ all my life. That means that I’ve 
had all the necessities and most of the 
comforts, but very few of the luxuries 
by which I mean travel and charity on 

large scale, and time for the kinds of 
work I love—the work that does not 
bring in money. I have my future en- 
tirely mapped out. I had it planned be- 
fore I went to college. And Mr. Wallis,”’ 
she ended soberly, “will help me to make 
my dream come true.” 

“Tm glad you have a dream.” 

Fleming’s voice and manner were 
serious enough now. She had never seen 
him so serious before. His face, too, still 





“Love”: Elizabeth Jordan 
had that odd, white look. ‘“‘You’re so 
practical I was afraid you hadn’t a 
dream,” he went on. “It’s rather awful 
to go through life without one.”’ He held 
out his hand. ‘Good- bye.” 

The words caught her attention. 

“You mean ‘good night’?” she asked, 
letting her hand rest in his. “This isn’t 
going to make any difference in our 
friendship, Jack.” For a moment he 
held the small hand. 

‘Good- bye,” he said 

He was off as he spoke. She called to 
him but he did not stop or turn. She 
heard the gate in the walled garden swing 
shut, and heard its snap as 1t almost im- 
mediately reopened. Her heart gave a 
leap. He was coming back! ‘Then it 
dropped, with an odd effect of heaviness. 
Moving toward her along the garden 
path was a familiar figure—not the slender 
outlines of Fleming but the sturdy, 
middle-aged, blue-clad figure of Arthur 
Wallis. A moment later he was greeting 
her after his little, characteristic pre- 
paratory cough. At the sound of it Flem- 
ing’s face seemed to swim abruptly into 
Marjorie’s line of vision—an_ unusual 
face, with brilliant quizzical eyes and 
features “‘too perfect,’ some one had once 
said, “‘to be wasted on a man.” 

Wallis was speaking. 

“You said half past eight,’ he re- 
minded her, ‘‘and I’m just on the minute. 
In fact,” he made his confession with a 
self-conscious chuckle, “I’ve been hang- 
ing round outside the gate for the last 
ten minutes. I’ll sit down beside you, if 
you don’t mind.” 

[he statement was purely rhetorical, 
for there was no other seat available. 
Already Marjorie regretted her failure 
to provide one. She regretted it still 
more when Wallis had squeezed himself 
with some difficulty into the insufficient 
space beside her. His sturdy non-flexible 
body was not adapted to the joint occupa- 
tion of hammocks. He, however, was 
quite comfortable and whoily at his ease. 
He took off his straw hat, threw it on the 
grass below him, and ran his stubby 
fingers over his heavy graying hair. 

“A great night,” he remarked. He drew 
a deep breath and looked round him,’ 
“and a mighty pretty garden—and a 
mighty pretty girl in it.” He stopped 
for a moment, and Marjorie listened for 
the slight clearing of the throat she knew 
was inevitable before he spoke again. It 
came. She recalled Jack’s words: “‘Wallis 
always coughs before he speaks. That 
will give you time to refuse him.” 

Wallis was smiling at her. His round, 
good-humored face was slightly moist. 
He wiped it with a handkerchief which 
had previously been used for the same 
purpose. 

“T guess you know what I’ve come to 
say, all right,” he began, as he restored 
the handkerchief to the breast pocket of 
his blue serge coat. He was still smiling 
at her, but his tone was practical. The 
whole situation was practical—even prac- 
tical enough to suit an extremely prac- 
tical girl who did not believe in love. 

But it had an undercurrent, confused 
yet definite, made up of the moonlight, 
the scents of the old garden, the notes of 
the lonely bird, now reiterated, and under 
them all the recurring memory of Flem- 
ing’s words “Your smile makes 
my heart turn over I haven’t 


again. 
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got my breath back yet .” Why 
was she thinking of those words now? 

Wallis was speaking again and she dis- 
covered that his matter-of-fact voice had 
taken on a new note. 

= guess you've seen how it is with 
me,” he was saying. “I’m nota romantic 
young fellow. I can’t make love the way 
they do in books. But I can feel,” he 
added suddenly, “with the best of them. 
Perhaps it would be better to lead up 
more slowly to what I want to say, but 
I’ve come here tonight to tell you some- 
thing and I[ want to do it quick. I love 
you, Marjorie. I’m asking you to marry 
me.” 

It was not badly done. Something per- 
sistently analytical in Marjorie told her 
that. It was simple and manly—but there 
was another element she did not like and 
this she could not yet analyze. Perhaps 
it was the expression in Wallis’s rather 
full gray eyes. He was leaning forward 
now, looking into her face, and there was 
a growing excitement in his manner. 
John’s eyes often held that odd brilliance, 
too, but somehow the effect was very dif- 
ferent. 

“You're not going to refuse me! 

Wallis’s speech was an assertion, not a 
question. He was very sure of himself, 
very sure of her. Without even giving her 
time to reply he had caught her in his 
arms. He was kissing her face, whisper- 
ing breathless words into her ear. 

“It’s anight forlove . Even a mat- 
ter-of-fact chap like me knows that . . .” 


p? 


HEN he was staring at her, amazed and 
deeply hurt. She had disengaged her- 
self from his arms, abruptly, even fiercely, 
had hurled herself out of the hammock, 
and was tearing her hands from his de- 
taining grasp. 
“No, no,” she heard herself saying, 
breathlessly. “Please! No, I can’t marry 
you. I’m sorry. I’m very sorry, but 
I can’t! Oh, I can’t.” 

For what seemed a long time Wallis, 
still seated in the hammock, stared up 
at her, the successive surprise, injury and 
chagrin in his face finally settling into an 
expression of miserable acceptance. He 
looked like an unhappy Billikin. 

“T was an idiot,’ he muttered. “I 
lost my head—and so I lost you! I ought 
to have waited—given you time. I know 
you don’t love me—yet. Can’t you for- 
get—and let’s start over? I’ve had my 
lesson,” he ended bitterly. 

She shrank further away, though he 
was making no effort to touch her. She 
wanted him out of her hammock, out of 
her garden, out of her life. She never 
wanted to see him again. He was loath- 
some to her, with his little cough and his 
returning confidence. She felt that she 
would never be able to cleanse her cheeks 
of his kisses. 

“Tm sorry,” 
calmly, “but I can t marry you. 
don’t speak of it again—ever.’ 

He got out of the hammock and faced 
her squarely. There was a certain dignity 
in his manner now, with its quiet ac- 
ceptance of her ultimatum. There was 
also the little preliminary cough before 
he made his exit speech. 

“I’m sorry, too,” he said gently. “I 
guess you know how sorry I am—so 
there’s nothing more to be said. Good- 
night.” (Continued on page 64) 
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MOON 


COUNT 


A Mystery-Romance of the 
Western Sand Dunes 


“WOU seek old ‘Sinful’ Pride’s gold?” 

cried the old Portuguese woman. 
“Then look out for the curse that goes 
with it! Sinful Pride still guards the 
gold he killed to yet!” 

The flames from the open stove in the 
little shack on the dunes threw weird 
shadows across the dim room; at the hag’s 
shrill warning, emphasized with a threaten- 
ing gesture, the two treasure hunters— 
Quentin Lloyd, fifteen, and Joan Pride, 
twelve—shrank back. They had come to 
get from the old woman the location of 
the treasure chest that rumor had long 
credited Joan’s dead grandfather with 
hiding somewhere along this gray, fog- 
shrouded coast, but they had not bar- 
gained for such a thrill as this. 

“Give, give!” cried Maria, clutching 
for the bottle of liquor they had brought 
as a bribe. 

“You'll get it when you tell us where 
the treasure is,” persisted the boy, for he 
knew that the old woman had seen, as a 
child, the wreckers of the Spanish treasure 
ship carry the chest up the beach. 

And so, as has already been told, the 
children learned that the hiding place 
was one of the rocky caves under South 
Head, to be reached only at extremely 
low tide. Aglow with this secret, they 
parted to run home to their dinners, 
promising to meet again before midnight, 
when the tide would be at its lowest. 

Joan lived with her aunt, Miss Hetty 
Pride, in a small house backed against 
the dunes; Quentin lived with his mother, 
a brother and two sisters in “Sandcastle,” 
the building that Quentin’s grandfather 
ad built on the top of a crumbling cliff 
—a great stucco pile intended to recreate 
on this bleak western coast a castle of 
the grandfather’s beloved Wales. 

But the two adventurous children were 
Not to meet again that night—or for 
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“There's no place else to bury the treasure. is there?” 
he said, watching her closely. A thrill of fear 
mingled with Joan's indignant dislike 
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years. Quentin, returning home, found 
the family packed ready to start for San 
Francisco, where his father had shot him- 
self over money troubles. Without time 
to tell Joan, Quentin left Sandcastle. 
Alone, the girl went to the cave but found 
no treasure. 

Then, after eight years spent at college 
and teaching school, returning to her 
aunt’s home on a foggy day, Joan Pride 
met Quentin Lloyd on the beach, a gaunt 
young man shattered by war experiences, 
come back to old Sandcastle until he 
should regain his strength and complete 
his law studies. Once more they felt the 
old camaraderie of that lonely shore, and 
laughed over their youthful gullibility 
about the Spanish gold. 

Quentin had returned to Sandcastle a 
month before, and had found the place 
already occupied by a ship’s cook named 
Riddle, a queer character whom Quentin 
mistrusted. However, rather than try to 
dislodge Riddle, Quentin engaged him as 
cook. 

“I don’t know what he’s up to,” 
Quentin told Joan. “His story of stum- 
bling on the old place and deciding to 
spend the summer there sounds well 
enough, but there surely is some other 
reason. I know your aunt mistrusts him. 
She doesn’t like me, either. At first I 
thought it was because she had never 
liked me in the old days, but now I am 
sure it is something deeper.” 

“You must be mistaken, Quent,” said 
the girl. 

“No, Joan. I called there once, when I 
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first came, to ask after you. When 
your aunt saw me she became excited 
and ordered me away—I don’t know 
why. I’m both glad and sorry you 
have come back—if you need help 
you'll come to me, won’t you, Joan?” 

“What do you mean, Quent? What 

do you fear?” 

“T don’t know, but I feel there is some- 
thing wrong. You'll walk on the beach 
sometime?” 

“Of course I will—every day,” she 
told him, and went on alone. 

Returning to Sandcastle, Quentin was 
confronted by Riddle, whose face was pasty 
white and whose darting eyes held fear. 

“Mr. Lloyd,” said Riddle, moistening 
his lips and looking uneasily about, “I’m 
not afraid of man or beast if I can see 
them, but when I can only hear them, I 
admit I don’t like it.” 

“What are you driving at?” Quentin 
demanded. 

“I was lying on my bed when I heard 
a creak on the stairs, then a brushing, 
creeping sound along the wall. I knew 
it couldn’t be you, so I went out quietly 
to have a look—and the hall was empty! 
I stood there shaking, straining my ears, 
and then it came again, something crawl- 
ing and brushing on the stairs—but there 
wasn’t a thing in sight!” 

Quentin forced a laugh—but he did not 
feel like laughing. ‘Why, the thing is 
ridiculous, Riddle,” he said. He had a 
feeling that Riddle was trying to frighten 
him out of the house. But on the other 
hand, the cook’s white face and moist 
brow could not have been feigned. Yes, 
surely there was something mysterious 
about this old place. As Riddle left him 
alone he thought of his helplessness to 
shield Joan from the nameless menace 
that seemed to hang over this lonely 
and wind-swept beach 
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Joan, in the meantime, was received by 
her aunt with little demonstration of af- 
fection. Ada Sterritt, the huge woman 
who had been Hetty Pride’s servant for 
many years, welcomed the girl with what 
Joan felt to be false heartiness. And when 
she observed that her aunt was in real 
terror of Ada Sterritt, Joan began to feel 
that Quentin had been right—there was 
something mysterious afoot. At the 
dinner table, when Joan mentioned 
Quentin and Riddle, her aunt shivered 
and in a low guarded tone said: “Joan, 
you must have nothing to do with those 
two men—promise!” 

“T can’t promise not to see Quentin, 
Aunt Hetty,” the girl replied with quiet 
firmness. 

Miss Pride suddenly moistened her blue 
lips with her tongue, attempted to speak, 
half rose from her chair, clutching at her 


heart. _Then she lurched sidewise.in a 
faint, carrying half the tablecloth: with 
her. 


V 

OAN awakened, the next morning, 

to the sound of the ship’s bell on 

the old clock in the hail. For a mo- 

ment she lay with serious eyes study- 
ing the foggy gray square of window op- 
posite. Then another sound crept upon 
her still drowsy consciousness; the steady 
rasping of a broom over the worn floor- 
boards of the porch below her window. 
Twice in the night the girl had awakened 
to hear the sand blown against the 
weather-beaten clapboards of the house 
like small shot. She rose, shivering as the 
damp air met her thinly-clad body and 
crossing to the window looked down. 

She could see the top of Miss Pride’s 
gray head as she doggedly made early 
battle on the enemy which had crept in 
during the night. 

Joan dressed quickly and the brown 
eyes that met her own in the depths of the 
old-fashioned mirror were troubled. The 
depression of the preceding day was upon 
her two-fold this morning and to combat 
it she scolded herself mentally. 

“Tt’s nothing else on earth but the fog 
and the grayness here that’s bothering 
you. Joan, my dear, control your nerves 
or you'll be seeing things at night, next! 
It’s all perfectly commonplace and ex- 
plainable if you'll only take the trouble to 
look at it sensibly. Ada’s a well-meaning 
servant. Because she grates on your 
delicate sensibilities, is that any reason 
Aunt Hetty should dismiss her after nine- 
teen faithful years? Poor Aunt Hetty, 
naturally she’s used to having things her 
own way. Living alone in this fashion 
would make a saint set in her ways. And 
then you have to come along and set her 
poor old nerves in a flutter by your lack 
of tact! Joan, my love, you’re a bull in a 
china shop!” 

She went down to breakfast convinced 
that she had chased the morbid thoughts 
from her mind by this vigorous applica- 
tion of common sense, but though she 
would not recognize her suspicions they 
lurked behind her thoughts, sharpening 
her powers of observation, pointing out 
little dangling threads of incongruity up- 
on which her imagination pounced 
eagerly. 

There was the disorder of the hall as 
she passed along it—cobwebs stretched 
in shadowy corners, dust on the un- 


carpeted parts of the stairs, painfully ap- 
parent in the harsh gray light of morning. 
An enterprising spider had spun a web 
between two of the spindle-shaped balus- 
ters which, as a child, Joan had been wont 
to dust daily under the strict supervision 
of her aunt. Gray rolls of lint in the 
corners of the steps stirred with the 
draught. Remembering the almost pain- 
ful neatness of Miss Pride, heritage of her 
New England ancestry, Joan was dis- 
mayed at the signs everywhere of a 
loosened grip. It was a strange household 
to which she had returned, where the ser- 
vant was mistress and the moral structure 
of a lifetime crumbled beneath her eyes. 

The front door was open and with in- 
ward trepidation the girl stepped on to 
the porch. Not since Miss Pride had 
recovered consciousness last night and 
had gone upstairs to her own room sup- 
ported by the muscular arm of Ada 
Sterritt, had Joan seen her aunt. Now, to 
her relief, Miss Pride stopped her sweep- 
ing long enough to give her niece a brief 
but pleasant nod. 

“Morning. Look how it blows in!” 
Her knobby little forefinger indicated the 
sand on the porch. ‘High as my window 
it is now.” Joan knew that her words re- 
ferred to the great dune on the north. 
“Always pouring down and always grow- 
ing bigger. Nasty thing shuts off the 
ocean. Fills the whole world, I think!” 
It was said so defiantly that it flashed the 
girl's mind back to that scene of yester- 
day when Miss Pride had been betrayed 
into such apprehension lest the dune had 
grown smaller. This was a clumsy at- 
tempt to cover up that fearful agitation, 
Joan felt; and it left her more bewildered 
than ever. 

Miss Pride made a final vicious swipe 
at the sand, then batted her broom against 
the porch rail to free it from the clinging 
gritty particles. “There! That'll hold it 
for a time, I guess.” 

She led the way into the house to seat 
herself behind the bescrolled silver coffee- 
pot, a handsome old piece despite its 
battered condition, contrasting queerly 
with the cheap red and white cotton cloth. 
Joan took her own chair, both relieved 
and mystified. Miss Pride, apparently, 
was content to ignore the quarrel of last 
night and its dramatic climax. Joan was 
grateful to adopt the same tactics since 
this did not lead to a clash over her ac- 
quaintance with Quentin. 

She even nodded and spoke pleasantly 

» Ada Sterritt as the woman passed to 
and fro between the dining-room and the 
kitchen with oatmeal and coffee, though 
within her she could feel arising that in- 
stinctive antagonism engendered by the 
woman’s too ready smile. For the most 
part, however, the girl ate in silence, her 
eyes upon her own plate or wandering 
dreamily to the window where the gray 
fog was veiling the dunes. When the 
stillness grew too marked it was the older 
woman who broke it with a little em- 
barrassed laugh. 

“Sorto’ quiet down here for you, I 
guess, Joan. I didn’t expect you'd like 
it an’ I told you so—but there, you would 
come—” 

“I couldn’t go on any longer without 
seeing you, Auntie, dear.”’ Joan answered 
quietly. ‘You know how many times I’ve 

wanted to come back here during the 
last eight years.” 
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“T know, I know!” the older woman 
said hurriedly. “But it was best you 
didn’t Joan. You’re young. It’s natural 
you'd want company an’ young folks 
about you. No need for you to be burie d 
down here with two old women.” She 
stopped with a harsh little laugh and 
buttered a piece of toast with unnecessary 
vigor. 

It was the same excuse she had tendered 
many times over when Joan had written 
that she was coming home. Until now 
the girl had concluded she was unwanted. 

“T don’t call it being buried, Auntie. 
There are times with all of us, I think 
when no one else seems to count except 
our own folks. There are only you and |, 
dear, and I was hungry to see you.” 
Nervous tears sprang into Miss Pride’s 
faded agate eyes and she blinked them 
fiercely away for a moment before she 
answered. 

“Well—there! You’re a nice girl, Joan, 
you always were a good girl. But I know 
you'll be glad to go. It isn’t lively down 
here.” 

The suspicion that this conversation 
was introduced to shorten her stay rushed 
the girl into sudden resolution. “Aunt 
Hetty, I’m going to have you understand 
one thing. I’m not going back until you 
agree to go with me. I’m making enough 
to keep us both, dear. We’ll take a cheer- 
ful little apartment in the city and you 
shall take care of it.” 

Her aunt’s hand on her wrist silenced 
her. Miss Pride had shot an involuntary, 
stealthy look toward the half opened 
kitchen door. “Joan, how you talk! 
That’s all nonsense.” 

“No it isn’t, Aunt Hetty. It’s the real 
reason for me being here. Come away 
with me; leave this gloomy old house! 
It’s just wearing you down! With other 
people about you and other interests, 
you'll be as happy as a lark. No fog and 
grayness, dear, and no sand drifting in to 
bother you.” 

“No sand!” It came in a dreary little 
whisper. Miss Pride’s wide eyes were 
fastened wistfully on something invisible, 
far off. The stoical mask of weary 
patience had slipped from her face, leav- 
ing it wistful as a child’s. “‘No sand 
drifting in.” 

From the kitchen came the shrill pro- 
test of a knife rasping over a pan. It 
might have nek ene the raw nerves 
of the woman. She wormed her hand from 
beneath the warm clasp of the girl’s 
almost petulant! 

“Ssh, Joan! You" re talking nonsense! 
I’m too old a dog to learn new tricks. 
I’d be lost without the beach and the 
sea and this old place. I’ve had ’em about 
me all my days an’ I guess I’ll always 
have ’em. I’d miss—I’d miss—the sand!” 
The queer eyes strained as though they 
had difficulty in seeing that invisible 
something. She rose with her customary 
nervous energy. “It’s getting late. Run 
along and do up your room when you're 


ready. I’ve got some clothes to sprinkle. 
You can iron ’em by-and-by, if you 
like.” 


“Why, I thought Ada always ironed—” 
the girl was beginning in amazement, but 
the wiry little figure had whisked from 
the room. 

The fog did not lift that day. At three 
o’clock the roar of the trade winds had 
died; even the sound of the sea was 
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A thin spangle of dampness showed on Riddle's forehead, but he was not without nerve 


muffled. It was very still in the gray 
house; only the ticking of the two clocks 
called back and forth to each other. It 
was the dead level of the afternoon, when 
the morning’s work is completed and the 
bustle of preparing dinner has not com- 
menced. Joan had busied herself arrang- 
ing her books on the painted shelves where 
the favorites of her childhood had stood. 
Half an hour before she had heard her 
aunt pass along the hall to her own bed- 
room. It was the utter stillness of the 
place which finally penetrated to the 
girl. It seemed the stillness of decay. 
She wondered if Sandcastle with its empty 
rooms and windy turrets could be any more 
foriorn, and with the thought came the sud- 
den need for Quentin’s companionship. 

Ten minutes later she ran lightly down 
the stairs, dressed for a walk on the beach. 
Passing the half opened door of the dusky 
dining-room she halted abruptly. The 
door between this room and the kitchen 
was opened as well and Joan became 
aware of a pair of eyes watching her 
across the length of the two rooms. 

It was Ada Sterritt, sitting idly by the 
back window which framed the gray sky 
and dreary dunes billowing away in the 
tear of the house. Her large hands rested 
motionless in her lap, her shiny flat face 
Was stamped with a faint mechanical 
smile. Joan recalled as a child having 
seen her sit in such a fashion for hours 
on end, not reading—she never read— 
simply meditating, and always with that 
same meaningless smile on her lips. ‘The 
deathlike silence of the house with this 
idle, smiling creature sitting motionless 


in its midst, like a gray spider in a web, 
sent an unpleasant twitch along the girl’s 
nerves. There was something unpleasant 
about this woman; she seemed a symbol 
of monstrous, brooding patience, a pa- 
tience which could afford to wait for years 
to see the fulfillment of its desire, know- 
ing at the end of time that for which it 
waited would surely drop into its ready 
lap like an overripe peach. 

The girl knew she was observed by a 
widening of the smile which did not touch 
the cold blue eyes above, and across the 
space of two rooms she felt the silent and 
bitter dislike which lay between her and 
this woman. When she reached the outer 
air she found to her amazement that she 
was panting. It was as though, in that 
brief moment, her spirit had grappled 
with the stranger, darker spirit of Ada 
Sterritt. 

The air was thick with low fog which 
shrouded with mystery the dunes on 
either side of her. The ocean melted into 
the grayness like a dream. ‘The lupines 
were dripping with moisture. Sandcastle 
was hidden by the mist; so was the 
gray house she had just left. She might 
have been on some bitter, deserted shore 
—at Swinburne’s North Sea: 


“Miles, and miles, and miles of desolation! 
Leagues on leagues on leagues without a 
change! 
Sign or token of some eldest nation 
Here would make the strange land not so 
strange. 
Time-forgotten, yea, since time’s creation, 
Seem these borders where the sea-birds 
range.” 


The brisk walk along the beach was 
bringing the warm blood to the girl’s 
cheeks and lessening the morbid thoughts 
which came so easily when she was in 
the still house. A dark figure appeared 
on the beach before her and with a little 
cry of greeting she ran toward it, only to 
draw back startled when it turned at her 


hail. 


HE man who wheeled at that eager 

cry was not Quentin. Joan found her- 
self facing a man in his early forties, a 
man with a smooth-shaven flat face and 
curious little twinkling eyes. It was so 
evident that she had startled him that 
the girl explained. 

“I’m sorry—I mistook you for Mr. 
Lloyd. You are staying with him, I 
suppose,” for the hand which had risen 
to his rough cap at the sight of her was 
tattooed with a black anchor—the only 
mark of the sailor this strange Riddle bore. 

“Mr. Lloyd’s up there, studyin’.” One 
thumb indicated Sandcastle behind its 
drifting curtain of fog. The man’s eyes 
were traveling over her with a peculiar 
eagerness as if the busy brain behind that 
flat forehead was already weighing her 
motives and fitting her into the mosaic 
of things. “My name’s Riddle. You say 
he was telling you I was stopping up 
there with him? Then you must live 
round here, eh?”’ 

It was done with a sort of rough clever- 
ness. The girl felt impelled to answer: 
“I’m down at the old gray house;. I 
suppose you’ve seen it. Miss Pride is my 
aunt 
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“QOh-h, so you’re the niece!” “Fhe man 
spoke apparently to himself. 

There was a curious comprehension in 
his voice which caused Joan to say in 
frowning surprise, “You speak as if you 
knew of me.” 

The remark appeared to make him a 
trifle uneasy. The colorless little eyes 
shifted. “Oh—a little. I talked with the 
servant woman down there one day. She 
said something about a niece of the old 
lady who lived up north in the city.” 

Joan noted it down in her mind. So Ada 
Sterritt had been talking to this man. 
“Yes, I’ve just returned. You say Mr. 
Lloyd is at home? I believe I’ll run up 
there for a few minutes.” She nodded 
courteously and turned away only to find 
that the sailor had wheeled as well and 
was keeping step with her. Sho:t of 
deliberate rudeness she knew of no way 
to show her objection. Riddle appeared 
impervious to the little frown of annoy- 
ance which creased her brows. 

“Trade winds have died. They'll start 
up again at sundown, when they’!l blow 
like the devil was let loose. Queer sort of 
place for your grand-dad to build, wasn’t 
it, Miss?” His eyes turned slyly on her 
as if to read her expression. 

“You appear well acquainted 
with my family history,” Joan 
returned coldly. 

He chose to interpret this as a 
compliment and accepted it with a 
chuckle. 

“Oh, I’m sort of a rolling stone 

that gathers moss of all kinds.” 
The figure of speech appeared to 
tickle him. He chuckled again and 
continued to eye her obliquely. 
“Spending my vacation here like | 
am, so to speak’’—another grin at 
his own pleasantry—‘“‘l’ve heard a 
lot of talk. Trust a Portugee to 
talk! Back there”’—his thumb 
designated the distant, unseen ar- 
tichoke farms—‘‘they still tell a 
lot of queer tales about your grand- 
father. Not that I’d like to hurt 
your feelings, Miss, but I guess 
you've heard how they talk?” 

“T suppose I have,” Joan returned 
in a noncommittal voice. In her 
mind was rising an instinctive dis- 
trust of the garrulous sailor and she 
increased her gait. 

“Yep, they still tell a lot of al- 
mighty queer tales about old Sinful 
Pride—beg pardon, Miss, that isn’t 
my name for the old gentleman, 
you know, it’s theirs.” Animpudent 
grin offset the humbleness of his 
words. “It seems old Sinful’s the 
only bit of excitement they’ve had 
down these parts since the country 
was created, so they’re still talking. 

You know the sort of stories they 
tell—wrecks an’ lights seen moving 
along the shore to mislead ships. 

Sl ck old party, wasn’t he! They 
never fastened the goods on him. I guess 
you heard that woolly yarn about the 
Spanish money ship that went down off 
South Head?” 

He was watching the girl out of his 
little colorless eyes as a cat might watch 
a mouse and a thrill of genuine fear 
mingled with Joan’s indignant dislike. 

She spoke with lofty disdain. 

“Oh, certainly I’ve heard that silly 
story.” 
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“Don’t take stock in it, of course.” 
The man’s tone was elaborately off-hand. 
Through the fog his little eyes seemed 
boring intother brain. The lonely beach 
was suddenly filled with threatening 
menace pressing upon her on all sides with 
the vapor. Suppose the man was mad? 
Joan’s frightened heart was whispering to 
her. Suppose he credited the old impos- 
sible tale of the wrecked treasure ship 
which the child-like Portuguese farmers 
had spoken about; and believed, as the 
old wrecker’s descendant, that she had 
some knowledge of it? 

She rallied all her courage, striving to 
hold her frightened indignation in leash. 

“‘T’ve heard all those foolish old tales,”’ 
she responded in a level pleasant tone, 
“but certainly I don’t believe them. I 
only wish there was some truth in them— 
in the hidden treasure one, at least. I’m 
afraid, however, it’s mostly myth, like 
Captain Kidd’s famous treasure.” 

“Kidd’s treasure wasn’t all myth by a 
long shot,” the man replied with surpris- 
ing force. “Where there’s so much smoke 
there’s bound to be fire.” 

Joan gave a nervous little laugh. “In 
this case there’s not the slightest sign of 





There was something unpleasant about Ada 
Sterritt’s motionless attitude 


fire, so far as the treasure part is con- 
cerned. I’m afraid my grandfather didn’t 
have the best reputation in the world and 
I believe that he probably deserved the 
nickname they gave him, but in this 
particular case I do think he gained 
nothing. The money went down with the 
ship. Oh, I know how the farmers will 
talk. They delight in tales of gold and 
violence, and life here isn’t exciting at 
the best. But if there were a treasure 
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this beach would have been dug up long 
ago. 

“The beach, eh?” He caught it up 
with such a searching glance about them 
that the girl gave a startled little laugh. 
“Why yes—there’s no place else to bury 
a treasure, 1s there?” g 

“Your aunt never talked to you about 
it, I guess?”’ he asked. 

“My aunt!’’” Joan’s voice was shot 
through with astonishment. “Great 
heavens, no. My aunt is too matter-of- 
fact to listen to such romancing.” 

She walked on complacently though 
her heart was beating high under the 
weight of his stare. 

Through the fog Sandcastle rose faintly 
to view, like the ghost of some mediaeval 
legend. Riddle’s head which had been 
lowered like a bull’s with the intensity of 
his gaze was raised. His little glittering 
eyes disappeared almost entirely in his 
fat smile. 

“Well, I guess you’re right, young lady, 
an’ it’s only a lot of wops talkin’ foolish- 
ness. Well, well, we’re here—!”’ He 
simulated surprise at the proximity of the 
big house. “I’m not goin’ up. I’m taking 
my constitutional.” The foggy light was 

reflected on his bald head as he re- 
moved his cap. “So long, Miss. 
You'll find Mr. Lloyd up there.” 
A gallant jerk.of his thumb and 
Quentin’s odd guest was rapidly 
growing dimmer in the fog. 


WHERE the somber yew hedge 
grudgingly made way for the 
little sandy trail which led down 
the cliff she almost collided with 
Quentin. He was dressed as he had 
been yesterday, yet even in her 
agitation Joan found herself notic- 
ing the improvement. The dark 
stubble of beard was gone, his 
brown hair was neatly brushed, the 
flannel shirt boasted the addition 
of a necktie. 

His eyes lit up when he saw her. 
“Joan! I didn’t dare hope you 
would come out in this fog but I 
was going to walk on the beach on 
the bare chance.” Then he caught 
the significance of her flushed cheeks 
and compressed lips. ““Why—what 


A little angry laugh was a 
from the girl. ‘I don’t believe 
care for your guest, Quentin,” she 
said shortly. 

The man’s brows raised in sur- 
prise. “‘You’ve seen Riddle?” 

She pointed back in the fog. 
“He’s just left. I met him on the 
beach. He—well, to put it mildly, 
he’s very peculiar.” 

“Joan, what did he say to you?” 

“Nothing that I can resent in 
words, perhaps. It’s his curiosity 
and his annoying insistence.” 

“Come up to the fire and tell 
me about it.” 

“No. I’m too stirred up mentally to sit 
quietly. Let’s walk.” She turned and led 
the way down the little trail again, not 
speaking until they had gained the beach. 
The sea was far out, affording firm foot- 
ing in the hard wet sand. By the time 
they were skirting the water Joan had 
recovered her good humor and to the 
man’s inquiring look she replied: 

“Oh, he didn’t really mean any harm 
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I suppose. He’s an in- 
quisitive sort of person— 
all sailors are, aren’t they? 
No doubt I’m making a 
mountain out of—of a 
sand dune!” She laughed, 
then added, “He seemed 
oddly interested in me 
when he learned who I 
was. He’s been talking to 
Ada—I don’t like Ada, 
but there—that’s another 
story. Well, your peculiar 
Mr. Riddle insisted on re- 
hashing all the gossip 
about my grandfather. I[ 
wish I'd had a respectable 
grandfather, Quent; I’m so 
tired of hearing of his 
misdeeds! You know the 
silly tales we listened to 
when we were youngsters, 
the Money Ship and the 
wreck? He asked if I had 


ever heard my aunt talk of it and all the 


time he was watching me so closely that 
it really frightened me. Quent, do you 
suppose he might be down here to investi- 
gate that ridiculous old story?” Joan asked 
it, eyeing Quentin askance lest he laugh 

But the man walked on gravely for some 
moments without speaking. Only their 
heels crisping into the smooth brown 
sand broke the muffled silence. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if you’d hit 
it, Joan,” Quentin spoke at last. “He’s 
playing a deep game, whatever his object. 
I think my arrival here embarrassed his 
plans. He’s trying to scare me out of the 
house now.” 

“How?” Joan asked quickly. 

“Oh, not in so many words of course. 
He’s a sneaky rascal; he goes a long way 
round Robin Hood’s barn to avoid com- 
ing out in the open. He spoke of hearing 
a queer crawling sound when he was alone 
in the house yesterday. Acted the part 
well, too. Seemed honestly frightened, 
but he’s the sort of fellow I wouldn’t 
believe on oath.” 


“A queer crawling sound!” Joan 
caught it up in a fascinated tone. 
“ce . . . 
In the hall, near the stairs. Said the 


hall was empty when he looked out. It’s 
a lie, of course.” 

“Quent—it sounds—beastly!”’ 

“Not getting afraid of ghosts, are you, 
Joan?” He was half laughing, half 
serious.” 

“You, yourself, said this was a shore 
of ghosts!” Joan was forced to the de- 
fensive. 

To her amazement he took this seri- 
ously. “Good Lord, I think there’s some- 
thing wrong with the whole bleak coun- 
try!’ he burst out, sending his gaze far 
away over the foggy dunes. “It’s un- 
canny. Don’t you feel it, Joan? It doesn’t 
belong to the earth—this bitter, barren 
region; it’s moon country—sterile, un- 
hnished moon country! When we little 
human microbes crawl over these piles of 
waste sand I feel that we’re trespassers in 
a forbidden land. Don’t you feel the 
personality of the dunes, Joan? There’s 
a terrible, dormant strength in them— 
can’t you feel them gathering to some 
awful menace?” 

“Aunt Hetty does,” the girl agreed, 
swept along by his sudden and intense 
earnestness. Her grave brown eyes 
fastened on his troubled profile, she spoke 
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“Let me go.’ Her 
laughing insistence 
would not be 
denied. He helped 
her scramble to 
the ledge which 
ran about a foot 


above his head 


of Miss Pride’s amazing hatred of the 
creeping sand. He turned to meet her 
gaze as she finished and pulling her hand 
through his arm he patted it comfortingly. 

“TI was afraid of something like that, 
rea I don’t like the Sterritt woman, 

don’t really trust her any more than I 
do our friend Riddle. Joan, why don’t 
you return to the city? This is no place 
for you.” He spoke roughly, for his heart 
rebelled at losing her just when she had 
re-entered his life. 

The girl shook her head determinedly. 
“No, I’m going to stay here until 1 know 
what the trouble is. Whether she admits 
it or not, Aunt Hetty needs me. I’m 
going to stay until she promises to come 
away with me. I blame myself for not 
coming home before but whenever I 
mentioned it her letters became so cold 
and unwelcome. Now I know it was to 
save me from learning that things were 
not just right.” She broke off to resume 
another thought his words had uncovered. 
“Quent, speaking of Riddle, if he is truly 
here because of that lost money, he must 
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have something more to go on than those 
contradictory stories the ranchers tell. 
Don’t laugh please, but do you suppose 
there might be some truth in the thing?” 

“I’m asking myself the same thing, 


Joan,” he replied gravely. ‘Old Sinful 
Pride wouldn’t be the first man to hide 
gold. He was something of a miser, 
wasn’t he?” 

“Judging from the miserable existence 
poor Aunt Hetty’s always led, I think so. 
She never speaks of him. Certainly if 
there was money she never got any of it. 
Look at the way we’ve always scraped 
and stinted! There wouldn’t have been 
enough money to send me to college if I 
hadn’t earned a scholarship. If he ever 
had it—then it must still exist!’ Joan 
was. trying to speak dispassionately but 
the red of excitement was beginning to 
burn in her cheeks. 

“The ship was wrecked off South 
Head,” Quentin reasoned out loud. ‘‘Do 
you know, Joan, I believe old Portuguese 
Maria was telling the truth when she 
spoke of lying hidden in the lupines and 
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watching the wreckers carry the open box 
of gold that gleamed in the lanternlight. 
That was your grandfather and some 
crony of his, I suppose.” 

“But if she knew where it was hidden 
why didn’t she get it for herself?” de- 
manded Joan, eager to be convinced. 

“She was a little touched, you know. 
She honestly believed the money was ac- 
cursed. Perhaps she did try to find it and 
her superstition frightened her away for 
good. That’s probably where she got the 
tale of the ghost guarding it. Look—” he 
pointed at the ocean. “The tide’s turned 
now, but tomorrow it will be very low 
again. You remember, she said the tide 
must be very low for us to reach the cave 
Joan, let’s look in that cave, in South 
Head. The way we started to, so long 
ago. 

They had stopped in the swale between 
two round smooth dunes, surrounded by 
clumps of fog-wet lupine. Joan gave a 
short little laugh of derision. “Quent! do 
you realize what a pair of prize idiots 
we are, talking as seriously about Spanish 
gold as if this weren’t the twentieth 
century! Besides, there’s nothing there; 
J looked, you know.” She stopped, choked 
momentarily by the excitement which re- 
fused to be downed. Her brown eyes 
shone up in his face like stars. 

“You may have overlooked it.” 

“It’s worth taking a chance on, Janey,” 
he returned, lapsing into an old teasing 
name of her childhood. “I’ll promise not 
to laugh at you if you'll promise the same 
for me. Is that a go?” 

“Tt’s a go!” she returned as solemnly as 
if they were two children again. 

The dry loose sand had barely ceased 
running into the indentations made by 
their departing heels before the lupines 
parted to show the bald head of Riddle 
pushed cautiously above them. The man 
was on all fours, a ridiculous, clumsy 
figure. His face was blank of expression, 
but the intent twinkle of his_-little color- 
less eyes showed that Riddle was thinking 
deeply. 


VI 

ALF hidden among the bunch grass 

on the dunes, Quentin watched the 
rambling gray house the next morning, 
waiting for Joan to appear. The fog was 
high, the air was full of moisture, the thin 
whisp of smoke overhanging the Pride 
house remained low and stationary, for 
there was no wind. 

Outwardly the man appeared lying at 
his ease on the damp ground; propped by 
one elbow, he seemed half asleep. But 
inwardly he was marveling at the com- 
pleteness with which Joan had filled his 
thoughts since her return. The lonely 
stretch of beach had suddenly become 
alive, days were vivid moments where 
before they had been gray intervals to get 
through as best he could. 

His heart leaped now at the sight of 
her.on the beach below and he pulled 
himself to his feet by the aid of the wet 
bushes, holding one arm aloft to attract 
her attention. She nodded and increased 
her steps to reach him the quicker and at 
that something got the man by the throat 
as it had on that long-ago day when for 
the first time he seemed really to behold 
the girl. A sudden rush of tenderness 
surged within him and fearful lest it show 
upon his face and cast a damper on their 
bright camaraderie, he spoke imperatively. 

“You're late; I’ve been here almost an 
hour.” 

“There was so much to do at home. 
The house is a mess. Aunt Hetty spends 
so much of her time sweeping away the 
sand that the inside goes to pieces. Ada 
is worse than nothing. Besides, with the 
last remnants of commonsense left me, 
Quent, I protest against this ridiculous 
adveuitue! But I wouldn’t miss it for 
the world!’ she added quickly. 

He flashed the old remembered smile at 
her and she looked quickly away lest he 
see the impulsive tears which had sprung 
to her eyes. Again he was fifteen, she 
was twelve and the faithful follower of 
this imperious captain. 

They were treading in sand which was 
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half water long before they reached the 
point of rocks. It dragged at their heels 
with little sucking sounds after each step, 
On a high dry rock the girl stopped de- 
fiantly. ‘I’m not going another step until 
I’ve taken off my shoes and stockings,” 
she announced finally. ‘“They’re wring- 
ing, now, but it will sooth my conscience.” 

All she needed was the long braid of 
hair to make her the little girl he remem- 
bered, Quentin thought as he took off 
his own shoes and slung them about his 
neck by the laces. 

At the entrance of the cave the girl 
stopped to grasp his arm; her voice was 
fainting. “Oh, Quent, if there isn’t any- 
thing there, I don’t think I can stand it!” 

As the boy might have, he spoke ab- 
sently, his eyes already piercing the 
shadows ahead, “Don’t be a silly, Joan.” 

Up the sloping beach where the little 
girl had waded years ago they made their 
way. The fog was diffused by the thin 
gilt of sunlight, steadily waxing stronger. 
It showed the water, black where it 
eddied about the rocks; it filled the cave 
with a quiet green light. 

In here it was very sheltered and dim. 
The far horizon, with its lifting curtain of 
fog seemed to belong to an alien world. 
The roar of the sea came muffled to their 
ears as though they were encased in a 
shell. The dry white sand was coarse and 
cool to their feet. There were a few 
boulders scattered about—fragments of 
the parent rock over their heads. The 
shadows fled before them as they ad- 
vanced and their eyes became accustomed 
to the half light. 

The sea had eaten the rock away in a 
great arch, as a rat might gnaw its way 
into a soft cheese. There was an area of 
perhaps twenty-five square feet before 
the walls came down to meet the coarse 
sandy beach. 

Joan’s fingers, digging into his arm now, 
made him realize with a thrill of amused 
excitement just how vivid this legendary 
treasure had grown to them both. He 

(Continued on page 71) 





Can This Happen in America? 


ML ier of the children made an anemic and underfed 


impression. 


Remarkable was the lack of muscular 
tonus. The contour of the.bones was plainly visible, 


result of chronic starvation. He found these children at home, 
right here in America. Even worse, these children who are 
dying by inches because they never have enough to eat 


particularly with reference to the chest, and the amount of 
adipose tissue was very small. The skin was dry and wrinkly, 
and the mucous membrane pale. There was conspicuous 
presence of signs of rickets in all the children; their weight was 
below the average; practically all of them were suffering from 
adenoids and diseased tonsils, and some had running ears 
and signs of scrofula. Of the twenty children. I found in 
fifteen of them clinical evidence of active tuberculosis of 
the lungs. Their pulse rate varied between 110-125, and 
their temperature between 100-102 Fahrenheit. * * * 
Their appetite was poor. Fresh and healthy cows’ milk 
was unobtainable.” 

This is not a clinical report on the condition of children 
in Armenia or Thrace. Dr. H. Nachtigall, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, attending obstetrician of the Chicago 
Lying-In Hospital, did not examine these children in 
Austria or Poland. Dr. Nachtigall did not have to go to 
Europe or Asia to find seventy-five per cent of the children 
he examined suffering from rickets and tuberculosis as a 


are descendants of the original Americans and they are 
“wards of the American nation.” 

Though you and I have delegated our authority to the 
Department of the Interior, nevertheless our personal 
responsibility for the fate of the American Indian is not 
thereby wholly removed from our shoulders. If we find that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been negligent, that it has 
allowed hundreds, thousands of Indians to be under- 
nourished, to die of hunger or of starvation diseases, it is 
your duty and mine to get busy and take a personal interest 
in the fate of the helpless race that once owned America. 

The Blackfeet’s hunting ground once covered nearly the 
entire state of Montana. The buffalo herds were their 
mainstay. When white hunters and settlers exterminated 
the buffalo thirty years ago, five hundred Blackfeet starved 
to death in one winter. A generation ago the tribe numbered 
3000 full-bloods; now there are less than a thousand. 
They are squeezed against the Rockies on a high, bleak 
plateau in which summer frosts and drouth make regular 
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crop production impossible, yet their guardian, the Indian 
Bureau, wasted nearly a million dollars of tribal funds in 
the construction of a useless irrigation system. There 
is little or no work for them on the reservation; their allot- 
ments have been sold or taken by foreclosure; their cattle 
have been eaten or sold. Now the children are rickety and 
tuberculous, the old are dying of hunger, disease and ex- 
posure through lack of clothing, trachoma is epidemic and 
the fate of the tribe is sealed unless aid is given amply 
and at once. 

This winter the need is as great as it ever was. Several 
score of the old and feeble must be fed if they are to survive 
until spring. They have been carried through preceding 
winters by the Blackfeet Indian Relief Fund, started by 
James Willard Schultz, the writer who spent a quarter 
century as a member of the tribe. But this winter the fund 
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is low, so low that the friends of the Blackfeet are compelled 
to appeal to the public for assistance. 

Will you help? Will you assist in righting the great wrong, 
in staying the hand of death that is reaching into the hovels 
on the bleak, icy plain? This is our responsibility, yours 
and mine. Through our apathy, through our tacit consent 
we have become accessories to the crime. Let it not be said 
that the generous West callously allowed scores of helpless 
Indians to die for lack of a few thousand dollars. Send in 
your contributions NOW, for the need is great and the time 
is short. Make checks—even the smallest amount is 
welcome—payable to Blackfeet Relief Fund and send them 
to the Editor, SuNsET MAGaAzINE, San Francisco. If you 
have spare clothes, bedding and shoes, send them to James 
White Calf, Browning, Montana, who will distribute them 
to the needy. 











Soon after daybreak, too early for the church to be open, Juan climbed through a window 


THE SILVER MULE 


By Lolita L. W. Flockhart veg pov — 


OR weeks Juan had been 
doggedly searching for his 
lost mule, through the hills 
and over the fields, as 
well as making sudden and sur- 


reptitious visits to old cronies who were tended not to see, 
She was his third wife— 


not above suspicion. Now he could think speak to him. 


INustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


sending its message abroad for 
many miles. 


“The Virgin of San Felipe,” she 


so Maria dared to exclaimed crossing herself. 


“A very powerful Virgin,” she con- 
“Pedro of the 








of no other unvisited place; so all morning 
he smoked sulkily under the dark-foliaged 
spreading fig tree. Maria, busied with 
her pottery, kept looking at him from time 
to time, so he pulled his sombrero further 
over his eyes. 

The sun was rising toward the center 
of the heavens when Maria arose to grind 
corn for the noonday meal. First, how- 
ever, she spread seven pieces of pottery 

seven large water bottles and bowls 
such as tourists admire—in front of Juan; 
for they lacked the beautiful glaze that 
only he could give them. But Juan pre- 


young and pretty, with two thick braids tinued, addre essing Juan. 


of black hair hanging down her back, 
and a scarlet scarf over her shoulders. 

“Do you not wish to finish the pottery, 
Light- of-My-Eyes?” she asked. 

“Have I a mule to carry pottery to the 
great market?” grumbled Juan. “And 
if I can not sell it, of what use to finish 
it? 

This was unanswerable; so Maria 
turned to enter the thatched hut. As she 
did so her eyes rested on the white spire 
of a church about three miles away. For 
there is seldom a village in Mexico with- 


Hills gave her six candles last year, and 
his crops were large. 

“Huh!” grunted Juan. 

“And Pedro of the Lonely Knoll burned 
one candle and vowed her a silver calf, 
and for certain the Blessed Virgin Maria 
of San Felipe showed him the calf in a 
dream.” 

“Why didn’t she leave my mule in 
peace?” growled Juan. 

“Santa Maria Purissima!” ejaculated 
Maria, crossing herself violently. “It 
was not the Holy Lady who stole your 
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mule; but she of San Felipe knows every- 
thing, and if she wills, can give the mule 
back to you.” 

Juan spent the afternoon in hunting 
for his lost mule, however, hoping to find 
it without the aid of the Virgin of San 
Felipe, thus saving the price of a votive 
offering. Besides, the Sacred Lady might 
remember one stormy night the previous 
year when he was lost in the hills. He had 
rashly promised her at that time a multi- 
tude of candles to beautify her chapel, 
but had never found it convenient to ful- 
fill his promise. 


NSUCCESSFUL in his search, how- 

ever, he started out early the next 
morning to interview the Virgin of San 
Felipe. As he passed the hut of old 
Fidencio, who made his living by fashion- 
ing votive offerings, he stopped to question 
him about a silver mule. After much bar- 
gaining, and on condition that the mule 
be found, he ordered the smallest silver 
mule that old Fidencio would make, though 
obliged to promise him the price of one 
of his choicest pieces of pottery. 

Much pleased with himself, Juan 
loitered in the churchyard, for he was 
determined not to buy any candles or 
give the Virgin anything until his mule 
was found. For that reason he waited 
until he was sure the Padre was at break- 
fast; then he entered the church and knelt 
before the severe image of the Virgin of 
San Felipe. He promised her a silver 
mule, without mentioning the size, in 
return for his own mule, which he 
described minutely, even to the spot on 
her forehead, and her trick of kicking out 
her left hind leg; he also vaguely promised 
candles through the year. 

Again feeling satished with himself, 
Juan was gliding out of the darkened 
church when he encountered the Padre. 

“Do not hurry, my son,” admonished 
the Padre—‘‘a few prayers for your sins 
while you burn a candle in honor of Our 
Lady of San Felipe.” 

Juan, reverently kissing the Padre’s 
hand, chose one of the smallest candles, 
and knelt down again on the steps before 
the Virgin. She looked so severe that he 
feared she would take no interest in his 
mule. However, he again petitioned with 
much cajolery for its return, making 
much of the solitary candle and suggest- 
ing that, if she liked candles, he could buy 
more when the mule was found. 

Then Juan noiselessly glided to the 
other side of the church into the sunny 
patio, but lo! here, too, was the Padre. 

“I prayed for my mule—more candles, 
and a silver offering,” he stammered. 

The Padre’s eyes showed keen under- 
standing; he had not lived almost a life- 
time among the Mexican Indians with- 
out knowing their weaknesses and super- 
stitions. 

‘Petitions from the faithful are never 
heard in vain,” he said gravely. 

“I propose to be more faithful,” 
promised Juan. 

The Padre hesitated an instant; then 
the sternness of his features relaxed and 
he spoke with kindly tolerance, as to a 
child: “As a humble servant of the Holy 
Church and of Our Lady of San Felipe, 
I direct you to the hut of Jaime, the 
Blind-in-One-Eye. There you will find 
your mule.” 

Hardly waiting for the Padre’s bless- 


ing, Juan hurried through the small open- 
ing into the open field beyond, and ran 
all the way to the hut of Jaime, the 
Blind-in-One-Eye. 

“Shameless one!’ he shouted as he ap- 
proached. “I come for my mule.” 

After searching in vain for the occupant 
of the hut, Juan shouted again, “I have 
given Our Lady of San Felipe candles and 
a silver mule, and she has sent me. The 
Padre says the mule is here.” 

“Not so loud! Not so loud!” begged 
Jaime, sliding down from the thatched 
roof where he had hidden himself under 
loose reeds. “Has your mulea broken leg?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Then I haven’t your mule,” an- 
nounced Jaime victoriously. 

“T want my mule,” screamed Juan, 
drawing his machete. 

“Well, there then!” Jaime pointed out 
as he ran to a safe distance. 

Juan found his mule, but with the left 
leg broken. Jaime had set it, not alto- 
gether unskilfully. He had also dressed 
the wound, for the Mexican Indians know 
well the curative properties of many 
herbs. Juan was enraged. He feared to 
take the mule home, and he dared not 
leave it. He decided, therefore, to stay 
with Jaime until the leg would be suf- 
ficiently healed to travel. 


URING the following week Juan and 
Jaime, the Blind-in-One-Eye, agreed 
on one thing—that Juan was in no way 
bound to present the silver offering on 
account of the lamentable condition of his 
mule. On the sixth day of his stay with 
Jaime, old Fidencio arrived with the silver 
mule that Juan had ordered, but Juan hid 
under the reeds on Jaime’s thatched roof, 
although the heat was almost unbearable, 
and old Fidencio stayed until dark. 
The next day Juan set out for home 
with the mule. All went well, although 
the animal walked lame, and before noon 
Juan reached the fig tree in front of his 


hut. 

“Old Fidencio has just left,” Maria 
told him. 

“The shameless one!” exclaimed Juan 
angrily. “Does he expect me to buy a 
silver offering when my mule is lame?” 

In response to Juan’s angry tone, the 
mule kicked out her left hind leg at some 
imaginary enemy. Alas! hitting the trunk 
of the fig tree, the poor leg was broken 
again. 

Old Fidencio, hiding behind some 
cactus plants, decided that Juan was as 
clever a veterinary as Jaime, the Blind- 
in-One-Eye, and that he was lucky to 
have a wife like Maria, who was helpful 
as well as pretty. 

The sun had crossed the center of the 
heavens, and was an hour to westward, 
however, before Juan and Maria sat eat- 
ing their belated noonday meal under the 
fig tree. 

“A very powerful Virgin!” ejaculated 
Maria, gazing at the white spire as she 
munched her tortilla. 

“A lady who keeps something else up 
her sleeve besides promises,”’ complained 
Juan bitterly. 

Suddenly from behind the cactus plants 
old Fidencio appeared with the silver 
votive offering. There was no chance to 
escape, and in vain Juan objected that 
his mule had four good legs, and this one 
but three. Old Fidencio stuck to his 
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bargain as closely as a famous character 
in one of Shakespeare’s famous plays. 
He even knew where Juan kept his money. 
Juan looked contemptuously at the silver 
ornament when he handed over to old 
Fidencio the price of one of his choicest 
pieces of pottery. 

Urged by Maria, when the afternoon 
cooled, Juan started out with his offering 
to pay his respects to the Virgin of San 
Felipe. Nearing the church, however, 
rage again overtook him. Sheltered by 
the wall, and with no one in sight, Juan 
deliberately broke off the left hind leg 
of his token of gratitude. He then pro- 
ceeded into the church, and with a strong 
sense of justice accomplished, pinned his 
gift (by a ring made for the purpose) 
to the blue robe of the Lady of San 
Felipe. Good luck seemed to be with 
him, too, for not encountering the Padre, 
he escaped squandering any money on 
candles, and arrived home in high good 
humor. 

That night, however, he was hardly 
asleep before he dreamed he had fallen 
down the altar steps in the church of San 
Felipe and broken his leg. In great terror 
he awoke to find that he could not move 
his left leg without sharp pain. 

“It’s because you cheated Our Lady,” 
moaned Maria. 

“What did she do to my mule?” 
screamed Juan, “and now—oh! oh! I 
can not bear it!” 

Urged by Maria, Juan promised in his 
agony to restore the silver leg, and soon 
afterward fell asleep. 

It was then that the majestic form of 
the Virgin of San Felipe appeared to him, 
holding in her hand the mutilated silver 
mule. 

“It does not please me—a broken of- 
fering,” she said severely. 

“A mule with the left hind leg broken 
does not please me either,” answered 
Juan valorously. 

“T give you back the miserable offering, 
and I take instead your mule.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” screamed Juan. 

The Virgin of San Felipe faded slowly 
from view. her voice growing more in- 
distinct, “The pain in your left leg will 
never leave you until—until—” 


oon after daybreak Juan hobbled to 
San Felipe, carrying with him the tiny 
silver leg and a piece of wax. It was too 
early for the church to be open, but Juan 
climbed painfully through a window. Suc- 
ceeding in making the silver leg stick on 
somewhat precariously, Juan offered a 
few hasty prayers, and was partly out of 
the window again when he heard the 
voice of the Padre. 

“Come down! Come down, my son! 
There are no candles burning in honor 
of the gracious Lady to whom you came 
in your distress. ‘Lhe blessed Virgin of 
San Felipe expects her faithful children 
to keep their promises—not only to her, 
but in every walk of life.” 

Juan scrambled down and selected two 
medium-sized candles. He waited to see 
how beautiful they looked; then started 
off for home running, as he had left with- 
out breakfast. It was not until he reached 
the fig tree, however, that he realized the 
pain in his leg had disappeared. 

“Truly a very powerfal Lady,” he 
confessed to Maria, “but very severe— 
and very exacting.” 
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If the driver of an automobile stalls his 
machine on a railroad track and hears the 
whistle of an approaching train, he is 
going to get out of the car even if he has 
to dive through the windshield. And he won’t get in again, 
he won’t make an effort to save the vehicle and its pas- 
sengers while he hears the train whistling. 

France is the train, Poincaré the engineer who pulls the 
whistle cord and the German government sits in the stalled 
automobile. The whistle has been tooting at short intervals 
for four years during which the owners of the battered motor 
car have been taking off the spare tires and other accessories, 
but have been unable to start the engine between whistles. 
This year ought to end the uncertainty that is keeping 
Europe and the world in turmoil. It would be far better 
to have the French jingoes open the throttle and learn that 
in any collision both parties are injured and neither is bene- 
fited, than to have the present chaos continue indefinitely. 

In the meantime England with its million and a half un- 
employed maintained at public expense and the American 
farmer who sells his staples at less than cost are paying the 
bills for the havoc wrought by the French imperialists, who are 
using the peace of the world to maintain themselves in office 


U wT 


The “War to end war’ produced greater 
peace-time armies, more expensive arma- 
ments than ever before. The peace treaty 
liberated many oppressed nationalities, but 
simultaneously it delivered 


France Opens 
the Throttle 


of Invasion 


More German 
Punishment the 
Price of Peace 


they could not keep them. Now is the time for them to 
quit yielding weakly to threats. If they want to regain 
some of the world’s sympathy, let them fold their arms with 
dignity, decline to sign that which they know can not be 
carried out and dare their enemies to do their worst. 

They can not fight because they have nothing to fight 
with. They will be scourged with whips, metaphorically 
speaking, but they will stop licking the boots of the con- 
querors with the tongue of empty pledges, they will have a 
chance to take their punishment standing up and thereby 
force France to come out into the open, to display her in- 
tentions to all the world. 

If there can be no definite, reasonable settlement of the 
reparation problem until France has taken another fall out 
of her ancient enemy, then let the attack begin as soon as 
possible and be done with it. The resulting universal distress 
will force the rest of the world to intervene. 


U U 


Throughout the Far West the state legis- 
latures are now busily engaged in the end- 
less task of passing fifty new laws and re- 
pealing one old one. All of them are worry- 
ing about the problem presented by the universal demand 
for lower taxes complicated by an almost equally strong 
pressure for increased appropriations all round. In several 
states in which the agricultural producers of staples like 
wheat, alfalfa, beets and beef have been hard hit by low 
prices, the burden of local, state and Federal taxes has be- 
come almost unbearable. 


The Farmers 
Insist on 
Lower Taxes 





many millions of the former 
masters into the hands of the 
liberated races which are now 
taking their turn at plain and 
fancy oppressing. ‘Taking it 
by and large, it has been 
proved conclusively that a 
foreign war, no matter how 
idealistic its justification, will 
not and can not cure the evils 
it sets out to abolish without 
bringing greater evils in its 
train. 

France still has to learn 
this truth. And Germany 
still has to learn to accept 
defeat and the inevitable with 
dignity. For four years the 
Germans have proclaimed 
from the house tops the utter 
impossibility of fulfilling the 
reparation clauses of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, and their view 
is shared by the world’s 
greatest economists. Yet 
time after time the Germans 
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a Counties in which forty per 
cent of last year’s taxes 
have not been paid are not 
rare in Utah, in drouth- 
stricken New Mexico and 
parts of Idaho. When the 
farmers in these states de- 
mand a reduction of the tax 
burden, they mean what they 
say. Asa result the legisla- 
tive axe will be used indus- 
triously in trimming state 
budgets though the funda- 
mental appropriations for 
fixed expenses, for education, 
administration and the serv- 
ice of the state debt have 
become so large that thor- 
ough-going relief can not be 
expected. 

Yet there is no sign, the 
distress of many farming 
communities in the Inter- 
mountain country notwith- 
standing, that any Far West- 
ern state will imitate North 
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We Must All Pull Together! 


marketing for the benefit of the farmer. On the contrary, 
state activities going beyond administrative and regulatory 
functions will be decreased rather than expanded in the 
Far West this year. 

Any direct relief for the farmers will have to come 
through coéperative action through their own organizations. 
The state as a businessman is no longer popular. 


U U 


What Will Last summer we burned about a billion 
Lumber Cost in feet of timber that would have been 
A.D. 2022? ut and used in 2022 by our greatgrand- 
J children. Of course the price of lumber in 
2022 is no concern of ours; let the future generations work 
out their own problems. That’s our attitude. That was 
also the attitude of the lumbermen thirty and forty years 
ago when they chopped down the Great Lakes forests of 
white pine and allowed fire to run over the millions of acres 
of cut-over land year after year. The virgin stand is gone, 
fire has made the development of a new stand of second- 
growth impossible and the Middle West now pays more in 
freight on lumber than it paid for the lumber plus the 
freight twenty-five years ago. Which demonstrates that 
today’s forest fires will make their effect felt long before the 
present generation has ceased paying rent. 

In the Southwest the forest fire loss was below normal 
until the opening of the deer-hunting season. Thereafter 
excited hunters started so many fires that the loss became 
exceedingly heavy. 

Cattlemen, sheepmen, lumbermen and foresters are 
unanimously demanding that the opening of the deer- 
hunting season in the Western mountains be postponed to 
the latest possible date, preferably to a time when the first 
rains have fallen and the fire danger is diminished. It is a 
reasonable request, especially as the meat and the hide of 
deer are not in their prime until well into fall. Let us hope 
that Far West legislatures this winter will not only post- 
pone the opening date of the deer season but everywhere 
reduce the limit to one buck per hunter. Unless this 
reduction is made, the number of the remaining deer will 
steadily diminish and the number of forest fires in late sum- 
mer will remain unduly large. 
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The Speed For twenty years the Forest Service fought 
Craze Hits for, argued, pleaded and demonstrated the 


wisdom of using a modicum of common 
horse sense and foresight in the exploita- 
tion of the national timber resources. It was a tough job 
as the average American lumberman, being American to the 
core, resents any interference in his business and declines 
on principle to look ahead more than five years. Just as 
this twenty-year argument was about to produce results, 
the loggers began to use “improved” methods. 

Until very recently logs were moved from the place where 
the tree grew to the loading platform by means of donkey 
engines and cables attached to the base of a convenient 
tree, the cable dragging the logs along a fixed skidway pre- 
pared for the purpose. Now the cable is attached seventy 
to ninety feet above the ground on a convenient tree. Owing 
to this elevation it can lift one end of the log from the ground 
and drag it to the loading platform from any direction with- 
out a skidway and regardless of intervening obstacles. On 
the way, of course, it knocks down, breaks off and tears out 
practically all the trees too small to cut, thus making it 
almost impossible for reproduction to begin at once. 

High-powered engines and heavier cables have also more 
than doubled the speed at which the log is dragged through 
the forest. Traveling at high speed it “siwashes” from side 
to side, leaving devastation in its wake. 

The lumber price has gone up and will stay up. No logger 
will go broke if all are compelled to abandon these destruc- 
tive methods. ‘There is only one reason for their con- 
tinuance: more immediate profits. And for every dollar 
of extra private profit now the public will have to pay ten 
dollars when the timber shortage becomes acute. 

Well, what of it? Didn’t Secretary Fall say our resources 
were inexhaustible? . 


Who said the American heart was in- 
different to the suffering of the Indian? 
.__» Let him step forward and eat his words. 
Starving Indians ? Since the publication of the articles by 
Stewart Edward White, James Willard Schultz, M. Clyde 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 
Wonder If Canada Considers This a Friendly Way to 
Treat a Neighbor? 
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Kelly and John Collier concerning 
the present-day condition of the 
nation’s wards, letters of com- 
mendation, offers of help, resolu- 
tions of endorsement have come 
from every part of the country. 
Individuals, clubs, lodges and 
other organizations have ex- 
pressed their approval and de- 
clared their willingness to assist 
in the effort to procure justice 
and a square deal for the de- 
scendants of the  continent’s 
original owners. These offers have 
demonstrated that America’s 
heart was not hardened, that it 
merely needed a presentation of 
the facts to arouse the same 
generous sympathy that ex- 
pressed itself through the gift of 
hundreds of millions for the 
European sufferers. 

If you want to know how your 
sympathy for the Indian can 
express itself in concrete action, 
read the directions on page 38. 


U U 


Murder on In one of its 
Western Roads ™any phases 
Mant QGaees the problem of 


motor transpor- 
tation will be up for discussion 
and action before all of the Far 
Western legislatures and the net 
outcome of the discussion will 
most assuredly be more stringent 
regulation and higher taxation. 
If the organizations of motorists 
and automobile manufacturers 


have wisdom, they will not oppose more drastic traffic 
regulation and increased taxation unless the proposed laws 


should be unreasonable. 


Look at the situation. A thousand deaths per month is 
the present average of fatalities caused by motor traffic 
and the number of accidents is going up steadily as the 
density of motor traffic increases. California leads the na- 
tion with an annual motor death rate of 24.4 per 100,000 
population; in California Los Angeles takes the lead with 
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The new “high-lead” method of logging which is 
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destroying nearly all immature trees spared 


by the ax and is retarding reforestation 


New Taxation 
in Store for 
the Motorists 
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a death rate of 27 per 100,000. 
Connecticut and New York state, 
the next highest, follow with 
only 15.5 and 15.4, respectively. 
Of special significance to automo- 
bile manufacturers and dealers is 
the fact that in the large Califor- 
nia centers the high accident and 
death rate is beginning to affect 
and retard the sale of automobiles. 
If the motor car business is to 
grow at its present rate, streets 
and roads must be made less un- 
safe not only for pedestrians but 
for motorists as well. 

There are two measures that 
can be carried out immediately 
everywhere to make the roads 
safer. The states should make 
every applicant for a driver’s 
license prove that he is fitted 
physically, mentally and by ex- 
perience to operate a motor car. 
The courts should inflict stiff jail: 
sentences on all reckless drivers 
and speed fiends. Los Angeles 
judges in one week sent nearly 
two hundred speeders to jail. 
Instead of the usual long list of 
dead and injured not one fatal 
accident occurred during the fol- 
lowing week-end. 

The courts are beginning to 
frown on the speeder everywhere 
in the Far West. It is now up to 
the legislatures to keep the epilep- 
tic, the insane, the deaf and the ir- 
responsible out of the driver’s seat. 


U U 


Twelve years ago California blazed the 
Western good-roads trail by authorizing a 
large bond issue for the construction of a 
state highway system. 
state bond issues for road building have been voted since 
then; other Far Western states followed California’s ex- 
ample; hundreds of western counties bonded themselves 
heavily for road purposes, with the result that in a decade 
there was created a truly remarkable system of highways, 


Two additional 





RALPH J, EDDY 
The new Pacific Highway bridge across the Willamette river at historic Ovegon City is nearing completion. Beneath the center of the 
concrete arch may be seen the tower of the church in which rest the ashes of the intrepid pioneer missionary, Dr. John McLoughlin 
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A Vanishing Glory 


Blackfeet sheltered a happy and contented people. Today 
rnourished and the 


A generation ago the picturesque lodges of the 
two-thirds of the children are tubercular. most of the adults are chronically unde 


old are actually dying of hunger and exposure. Details of the sordid drama are given on page 38. 
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a system enabling the motorist to run, for instance, almost 
two thousand miles on practically continuous pavement 
from San Diego to Seattle and Vancouver, from the Mexican 
to the Canadian line. But— 

The era of financing highway construction by means of 
long-term bond issues is practically over. Interest and sink- 
ing fund charges formed too large an item in the tax bill. 
Hereafter the traffic making use of the highways will have 
to bear the larger share of the construction and maintenance 
cost, a development predicted and urged by the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads and the most eminent highway 
engineers. The result will undoubtedly be the imposition of 
a tax on gasoline in dozens of states this winter and an in- 
crease in the license fees paid by motorists. In the Far West 
Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon and 
Washington are already 
collecting a gasoline 
tax. The other five 
states of the group 
with California in the 
lead will undoubtedly 
adopt this method of 
raising road revenue; 
they will be compelled 
to use it if highway 
building is to continue. 


U U 


Heavy Trucks Versus 
Light Road Pavements 


The most _ difficult 
phase of the motor 
transportation problem 
confronting western 
legislatures is the ques- 
tion of load limits. The 
necessity for such a 
limit is apparent to 
every one. But what 
shall the limit be? 
Naturally the trucking 
interests endeavor to 
place the limit as high 
as possible. If the limit 
is made high, the pave- 
ment will have to be 
constructed heavy 
enough to withstand the pounding of enormous loads. A 
heavy pavement costs more to build than a lighter one. To 
whom is the additional expense properly chargeable? Cer- 
tainly not to the owners of touring cars whose needs will be 
fully served by a less costly pavement. Are the truck 
owners, then, to pay the additional cost? They claim that 
their revenue is insufficient, their profit too small to bear 
this additional burden. Nor can they raise their rates 
sufficiently to cover this cost; to cause such a raise would 
drive most of the business back to the railroads with their 
lower charges. 

And what about load limits on existing light pavements 
built before heavy trucks existed? Shall the truck traffic 
be charged with the major portion of the enormous cost 
of maintaining and rebuilding them? Or shall the weight 
of trucks passing over them be held down to a very low 
figure? 

Oregon has a maximum lcad limit differing from those in 
force in all of its neighboring states. Wouldn’t it be good 
sense to work out a load limit applicable to the various types 
of highway and enforce it through Federal regulation on all 
roads built with the aid of Federal funds? 

Probably there will be no complete solution of these 
complicated problems this year, but it is to be hoped that 
a beginning will be made throughout the Far West. 





Service observers, yet their number is decreasing so rapidly 
that a shortening of the season and a one-buck limit 
are needed to preserve them in the West 
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Another movie idol has fallen. Another 

movie scandal is filling the front pages of 
f_ the yellow dailies with nauseating details. 

This time the truth of the narcotics story is 
vouched for by the wife of the descending star in long state- 
ments to the press. This time not even Will Hays, official 
apologist for the movies, can deny that a large portion of 
the canned drama which forms so important a part in the 
education of America’s children is produced by dope fiends 
and booze fighters. 

“Don’t judge the entire profession by the doings of the 
depraved few,” will be the cry of the press agents. It is not 
necessary to judge the standards of the film industry by the 
doings of the few who are exposed. The output of the in- 
dustry speaks for itself; the decreasing attendance, the de- 
cline in the number 
of film theaters, the 
growth in the number 
of “little theaters,” of 
player’s clubs and com- 
munity dramas show 
conclusively that an 
ever larger part of the 
public is becoming dis- 
gusted with an “art” 
man-handled by former 
clothing-store proprie- 
tors and interpreted by 
men and women who 
by chance or favor 
have been catapulted 
from the waiter’s useful 
apron to the top of the 
movies’ artificial and 
evanescent glory. Lack- 
ing artistic ideals, lack- 
ing the poise that ac- 
companies success won 
by painful effort, over- 
paid and underworked, 
they naturally exhaust- 
ed all physical pleasures 
in a short time and 
turned to drugs to 
escape the worst of all 
bores, their own society. 

So far as adults are 
concerned, censorship is 
worthless. But there should be a way to save the American 
child mind from the sex smut and the crime drivel that con- 
stitute the sole appeal of eighty per cent of the film output. 


U U 


Did you ever lose your job when you had 
only ten dollars in the savings bank? If 
you did, you know the panicky fear, the 
wild anxiety to get back on the pay roll 
at once, to find a new position so that you and your de- 
pendents might not go hungry or eat the bread of charity. 

It is this panicky fear that enables private employment 
agencies to exploit the applicant for a position. Knowing his 
or her anxiety to find work at any cost, the employment 
agencies have been charging fees ranging in the case of 
clerical and stenographic help from twenty-five to forty per 
cent of the first month’s earnings plus a stiff penalty if the 
fee is not paid within a few days after the position is found. 
Teachers pay even more. The standard fee for obtaining a 
teaching position is five per cent a month for a full year, or 
a minimum of fifty per cent of the first month’s salary. 
These figures indicate that the employment agency busi- 
ness, requiring only a very small investment, has a very 
large margin of profit. It is axiomatic that any line of busi- 
ness requiring very little capital and offering large profits, 
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Columbian black-tail deer in their Coast Range winter quarters. Though 
more than 3000 deer were counted on a few square miles by Forest 
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will be overcrowded. Just as there are too many coal mines, 
so the number of employment agencies is excessive. As a 
result the average agency has a comparatively small volume 
of business, high overhead charges and not much profit even 
though its clients pay excessive fees for the service rendered. 
Fourteen states and scores of cities have endeavored to 
protect the weakest of the weak, those who have lost the 
opportunity to sell their services, by placing a maximum 
legal limit on the fee the agencies are allowed to charge. 
Such limitation has been in force in Oregon and Washington 
for several years without diminishing the opportunity of the 
jobless to find positions. It is time that the other Far 
Western states imitate the example of these leaders. More 
especially is it time that California and Colorado end the 
exploitation of the unemployed. 


U U 


It’s been killed, It’s dead. Let us bow 
our heads in sorrow and admit that, like 
Santa Claus, it was all a myth. The 
hawk-eyed, grim-lipped gun men of the 
Far West can’t shoot worth a cent. All the stories about 
the dauntless sheriffs shooting the olive branch out of the 
silver eagle’s claw at a hundred paces, plugging the outlaw’s 
gun muzzle with a bullet of their own at fifty yards, hitting 
the bandit’s horse so gently at five hundred feet that the 
noble beast is only stunned, all these stories were pure inven- 
tion, unadulterated fakes. Any twenty-year old youngster 
of the world’s most crowded square on New York’s East 
Side can shoot rings round the Far West’s professional 
killers. We admit it. We have found out that our artists 
with the shooting iron couldn’t hit a whole flock of station- 
ary barns at forty feet. 

Here’s the proof: In broad daylight four bandits stole two 
hundred thousand dollars in five-dollar bills in front of the 
Denver mint. While they were still engaged in loading the 
loot, thirty Far Western sharpshooters opened fire on the 
bandits and their car from the second story of the mint, 
shooting not only with rifles but with shotguns as well. 
The distance was less than twenty-five yards, yet not one 
shot went home. Apparently the car, a stationary target 
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ten feet long and eight feet high, was not even touched. 
We suggest that movie producers and the Western-story 
Writers’ Union organize a school in which Far Western 
gun men are taught the rudiments of marksmanship. 


U U 


Reckless Rail © Eight engineers, firemen, conductors and 
Strikers Are switchmen of the Santa Fe were convicted 
Found Guilty late in December on a charge of con- 


spiracy to obstruct interstate commerce. 
These eight men took the lead in the movement to aid the 
striking shopmen by causing the abandonment of several 
passenger trains at small desert stations during the terrific 
heat of August. Railroad officials rescued the stranded 
passengers and brought the trains to their destinations three 
to five days late. 

This verdict does not establish the principle that railroad 
men can not commit a crime if they strike. No attempt is 
made to bring about through the courts what Congress 
refused to do, to wit: Prohibition of railroad strikers by 
statutory enactment. But the verdict does say that the 
heavy hand of the law will come down on those railroad 
employes who not only defy the orders of their brother- 
hoods but aggravate the offense by exposing passengers to 
discomfort and danger through deliberate abandonment of 
their trains. The verdict strengthens the authority of the 
brotherhood officials and gives the public greater security 
against sporadic outlaw railroad strikes. But it does not 
prevent the organizations of the railroad men from calling 
and carrying through a general transportation strike that 
will paralyze the country. That menace we will continue 
to have with us, law or no law. 


U U 

Let’s give the devil his due. Japan has 
Withdrawal withdrawn from Siberia, given up Vladi- 
From Shantung vostok and moved out of Shantung bag 
and baggage. What the government at 
Tokyo promised to do, it has done. And until there is proof 
that Japan continues to stir up faction against faction in 
China and Siberia, that Japanese intrigue is keeping these 
nations in turmoil, until such proof is forthcoming Japan 

is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
Japan’s withdrawal from the occupied territory indicates 
that affairs in the Far East are on the mend. We would 


The Japanese 


snore with greater abandon if the same remark were ap- 
plicable to conditions in Europe. 
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Three Grubs and a Dragon-Fly 


S this page goes to press we find 
ourselves in a species of literary 
backwater. The rush and swirl 
of Fall books has been left well 

upstream; we have shot the rapids of the 
Christmas “specials” safely enough, 
though the roar of the publishers’ blurbs 
still echoes and re-echoes in our ears, and 
we may, consequently, linger for a little 
while reflectively in our eddy before the 
first flood of the Spring freshets carries 
us willy-nilly out into the current again. 

We can think of no better way to spend 
that period of quiet than to meditate, 
trout-wise, upon the various gorgeous 
dragon-flies and less brilliant but per- 
haps more solid grubs and worms which 
have floated our way down the book- 
stream through the months just past. 
All of them were gobbled just as they 
came, and we welcome these quiet days be- 
tween seasons asa period in which we may 
re-chew, digest and appreciate at leisure. 

One of the most thoroughly nourishing 
grubs that has failen to us is an account 
of the life and work of David Lubin*, 
Western merchant extraordinary and 
economist of the first rank. In her biog- 
raphy of this poor Jewish immigrant boy 
who became an international figure, Miss 
Agresti, niece of Rossetti, shows us the 
inner workings of the mind of a man so 
far ahead of his time that he will not, 
we dare to predict, become truly famous 
for another twenty years. Particularly 
interesting to Westerners in that David 
Lubin grew to his final stature in the 
West, this book will furnish plenty of 
rich food for thought to the thoughtful 
everywhere. 

More on the dragon-fly order is Fitz- 
gerald’s latest. “Tales of the Jazz Age,” 
consists of a series of short stories, plays, 
burlesques, and whatnot which are ex- 
cused by the author on the ground that 

“neople who like this sort of thing will 
find them the sort of thing they like.” 
One or two, notably “The Diamond as 
Big as the Ritz” reach new heights in 
syncopathic cacophony. The rest are 
strictly according to formula and will 
doubtless take their places along with 
other relics of the Great Flapper Period. 

Too, this pleasant practise of going 
back through past months affords us a 
delightful opportunity to take a gentle 
slap or two at critics with whose opinions 
we do not agree. Chief among our 
grievances for the Fall and Winter is the 

careless shrug with which John V. A. 
Weaver, in the December Bookman, dis- 


“David Lubin, A Study in Practical Idealism. By 
Olivia Rossetti Agresti. Little, Brown & Co. 

Tales of the Jazz Age. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


poses of Christopher Morley’s newest 
book*. Mr. Weaver is a Certified Public 
Critic and should know what he is about, 
but we can not help thinking that in this 
instance the redoubtable Brooklyn re- 
viewer has taken a shot in the dark. 
Certainly, if he has read, ‘““Where the 
Blue Begins,” he has failed lamentably to 
discover what it is all about. He expresses 





Hits and Misses 


Gigolo. By Edna Ferber. 
day, Page & Co. $1.75. 

Eight short stories, of which the title 
story is not the most worthy. Fol- 
lowers of the O. Henry school will like 
this book. 


Fair Harbor. By Joseph C 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

Cape Cod, naturally. A little better 
than anything Lincoln has done, with 
the single exception of ‘“‘Shavings.”’ 


The Sky Line of Spruce. By Edison 
Marshall. Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 


The great closed spaces of the North- 
west woods. Mr. Marshall swings 
along with the certain stride of the man 
who knows his ground. There is 
romance but it does not exceed the 
sweet limit. 


The Trail of the Spanish Horse. By 
James Willard Schultz. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75. 


Himself an Indian by adoption, 
Schultz is admirably qualified to tell 
boys about Indians. Boy readers of 
his earlier books will welcome the 
reappearance of Pitamakan and other 
familiars. 


Cappy Ricks Retires. By Peter B. 
Kyne. Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 

Notwithstanding the blurb on the 
jacket to the effect that it’s “the same 
old Cappy Ricks,” the hero seems a 
trifle strange. Cappy has, we fear, 
been stretched out to the point of 
attenuation. 


The Whelps of the Wolf. By George 
Marsh. Penn Publishing Co. $1.75. 

A story of the Frozen North where 
Men are Men and, presumably, dogs 
are dogs; though Fleur is somewhat of 
a super-dog despite his delicate name. 
This super-dog story will probably 
make a super-film in the best Curwood 
manner. 


1492. By Mary Johnston, 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 

Queen Isabella, caravels, galleons, 
discovery and adventure. Told as 
only Mary Johnston can tell such a 
tale. Those who read and_ were 
enthralled by ‘To Have and To Hold” 
will not let the price of the book prevent 
their reading it. 


Double- 


. Lincoln. 


Little, 











force.” 


himself as feeling very badly for Mr. 
Morley’s “silly and unsuccessful tour de 
We feel worse than that for Mr. 
Weaver. His failure to fall immediately 
upon the book with the greatest gusto 
stamps him for us as a rather narrow, 
shallow fellow. (We invariably feel that 
way toward those unhappy folk who have 
not the wit to agree with us.) However, 
Mr. Weaver or no Mr. Weaver, we urge 
the reading of ““Where the Blue Begins” 
as unhesitatingly as we would urge read- 
ing all the rest of Mr. Morley’s books, 
were they to be issued anew and were 
any one to need the urging. 

We have heard that “Merrily We Roll 
A Log” is the war song of all critics. 
It must be confessed, there fore, that when 
the early reviews of “The Boy Grew 
Older}” proved so unanimous in acclaim- 
ing the sterling worth of Broun’s first 
novel, we had intuitive intimations of a 
colored person in the cordwood. It hardly 
seemed likely that the book could be all 
that it was said to be, and we looked 
forward with, perhaps, a modicum of 
unholy glee to reading the book ourselves 
and undoubtedly finding something the 
matter with it. That traitorous thought, 
even though unexpressed, will have to be 
retracted here. Mr. Broun kept us up un- 
til one-thirty A. M. to finish his book. We 
are only sorry that he can not leave his 
New York newspaper flat and go on writ- 
ing more novels like it. je Be J: 


An Antidote for Cynicism 


| the youngsters of twenty had the 
understanding of mature forty, 
would like to have every one of them 
given a copy of the “Letters of Franklin 
K. Lane”.t As an antidote and correc- 
tive for the modern cynicism that corrodes 
the surface of adolescence, the almost 
naive idealism radiating from every page 
might be invaluable if youth would take 
it and absorb its substance. But since 
youth won’t, the book is recommended to 
those weary, tired souls who have come 
to believe that self-interest is the sole 
motive power of all human actions, that 
the desire for personal gain controls and 
colors the course of every life. 

Franklin K. Lane was in active politics 
for thirty-five years and died a poor man. 
The Letters tell why. Beginning in the 
days when, a youngster of eighteen he 
spoke for the apparently hopeless cause of 
prohibition, through the long years when 

(Continued on page 84) 


*Where the Blue Begins. By Christopher Morley. 
Doubleday, Page & Co 

+The Boy Grew Older. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

{Letters of Franklin K. Lane. Edited by Ann Win- 
termute Lane and Louise Herrick Wall. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 


By Heywood Broun. G. P, 
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“Teachers Know How to Manage Children Better Than 


N old maid school-teacher? Of 
course I am. You’d say it if I 
didn’t. “That womans an old 
maid teacher, and_ teachers 

always know how children should be 
brought up better than their own parents 
do.”’ Parents seem to consider that a very 
crushing accusation, but somehow I have 
never been properly humbled by it. I 
have always wanted to make the reply 
that I am going to make now. “Yes, it 
is true. I am an old maid teacher, and 
teachers do know how to manage children 
better than most parents do. They 
couldn’t hold their jobs if they didn’t.” 
When I began to teach, I supposed 
that my problems would be with the 
pupils. I very soon found that managing 
children was simple compared with deal- 
ing with various types of parents. They 
have certain peculiarities in their way of 
thinking, certain fixed and immovable 
ideas, certain mental attitudes which are 
found in no other class of people. I 
have come to believe that they have a 
eculiar psychology of their own, which 
ee designated as the“Parental Mind.” 


A Few Exceptions 


Not all parents are victims of this 
abnormal development. The Parental 
Mind is not automatically acquired by 
every possessor of a son or a daughter. 
I have known parents, even in these latter 
days, who are perfectly sane, normal 
human beings. I have known many 
parents with whom it has been a pleasure 
to cooperate in the effort to bring out the 
best that is in a child. I have sometimes 
wondered however if a few such parents 
should not be caught and exhibited over 
the country as fine specimens of a species 
fast becoming extinct. 

I was in a tea room eating my lunch 
when a young woman and a little boy of 
three entered and sat down at a table near 
me. The mother ordered a chocolate soda. 
She asked her small son what he wanted. 
Naturally, he wanted a chocolate soda. 


Most Parents Do” 
By Jane Rutherford 


Decorations by Alton C. Painter 


“Oh, no,” she said. “That would not 
be good for you. You know you have 
been sick and you must be careful what 
you eat. I think you had better have 
plain ice cream.” 

“T don’t want ice cream,” responded 
the youth. “I want chocolate soda.” 

“Well, I suppose you will have to have 
what you want, but it isn’t good for you. 
Two chocolate sodas, waiter,” and she 
settled back into her chair resignedly. 

The chocolate sodas were brought and 
set before them. 

“That isn’t what I wanted, mother,” 
was the next remark. “I don’t like it.” 

“Well, it is what you ordered and you 
will have to eat it,’’ answered the mother 
as she began to consume her own re- 
freshment. 

“T want what that lady over there 
has.” 

“That is plain ice cream, and you said 
you didn’t want it. I knew you wouldn’t 
like chocolate soda, but you would have 
it and now you must eat it.” Again she 
turned her attention to her own glass. 

“Mother, I am not going to eat this. I 
want plain ice cream.” 

“Then eat the ice cream out of this. 
See, this is plain ice cream,” reaching 
down with the spoon and fishing out the 
little ball of cream. 

“T don’t want it.” 

“T’m sorry, but you ordered it and you 
will have to eat it.” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“Well, waiter, I suppose he will have 
to have what he wants. Bring him a dish 
of plain ice cream.” 

yee aoe on the psychology of that 
mother. Why does she think, and say, 
that her three year old son must have 
what he wants? I don’t always get what 


And I suspect that there are other 
people like me in the world. I should 
even go so far as to doubt whether 
that mother always has what she 
wants. Why should she bring her son 
up to expect what he can not possibly 


receive? That story illustrates one very 
common manifestation of the Parental 
Mind. 


Most of my thoughts on this subject 
are, of course, the results of my experience 
with the parents of my students. For a 
number of years I have taught in a board- 
ing school for girls of high school age. It 
has been one of my duties to talk to the 
parents who bring their daughters to the 
school, in order to learn as much as pos- 
sible of the training and needs of the 
students. 

Not all schools consider that a wise 
thing to do. I have been told of a famous 
educator who used quite a different 
method. When parents brought a boy 
to him and said: “Our son is a dear, good 
boy, but he is just a little hard to manage, 
and we want to tell you how to get along 
with him,” he would answer: ‘Madam, 
you admit that you have made a failure 
of bringing up your son. I have made a 
success of bringing up a great many boys. 
Suppose that you just leave it to me to 
find out how to manage him.” 


Where the Fault Lies 


Not being a famous educator, I do not 
feel at liberty to take that method. And 
I really do like to find out what the 
student’s training has been. So, I try 
always to have a talk with the parents. 
Naturally, I should prefer to have this talk 

rivate and confidential. But the Parental 
Mind sees no necessity for that. Again 
and again, after we have been introduced 
all round, I hear this: “We hope that 
_ will be able to make Claribel mind. 

hat is why we are putting her here— 
because we can’t manage her. We don’t 
want her to go out at night, but she 


I want, and no one sees to it that I do. doesn’t pay a bit of attention to what we 
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say and goes wherever she wants to. We 
want you to make her mind, but we can’t 
do it, she is so high-strung.’ 

Claribel looks down at her silk-stock- 
inged legs and smiles complacently. I 
have learned two things. I know why it 
has been hard to manage her, and I also 
know that our influence is very much 
crippled at the beginning. I should think 
that parents would have more pride than 
to admit their failures in the hearing of 
their children, but they don’t; they seem 
to find a morbid satisfaction in it. That 
is apparently another peculiarity of the 
Parental Mind. 

This characteristic shows itself not 
only in parents of fairly well grown chil- 
dren; many a kindergarten teacher can 
duplicate my experience. You yourself 
have heard parents say of their four- 
year-old sons: ‘‘We can’t make him mind, 
and punishment doesn’t have a bit of 
effect. We just have to let him do what 
he pleases.” 

It wouldn’t be quite so bad if they said 
it privately, but the remark is usually 
made in the presence of the child, be- 
cause his outrageous behavior makes an 
apology of some sort necessary. That 
seems to be all that is required, however. 
Having given that weak-minded explana- 
tion, the parent feels that his duty is done. 


_If Junior wants to go on kicking your 


shins, you should accept it as inevitable 


,and comment flatteringly on the amount 


of spirit he shows. 

[hat brings to my mind another in- 
cident. At a public lecture one evening 
recently I was very much annoyed by 
having my chair kicked vigorously by a 
seven-year old girl who sat just behind 
me, between her fond parents. I tried not 
to notice her, but as the evening went on 
she became more and more restless. Then 





The Parental Mind: Jane Rutherford 


she began to talk so audibly that those 
round her found it hard to listen to the 
lecture. 

For a time the mother remained ob- 
livious to the annoyance of her neighbors. 
When she could do so no longer, she 
began to beg the child to be quiet— 
literally to beg. She did not once tell her 
to stop talking or explain to her why she 
should do so. The child talked on. 

At last the mother said to the father, 
who up to this time had been a disin- 
terested spectator: “Well, Frank, I guess 
you'll have to take Betty home.” 

Frank was evidently better trained than 
the child; he prepared to go at once. 
Betty remarked loudly that she did not 
want to go. Followed a debate between 
the husband and wife as to the wisdom 
of insisting. The decision was helped 
along by the restlessness of the surround- 
ing audience. 

“Come on, Betty, we'll go home to- 
gether,” said the father. No move on 
Betty’s part. When the father attempted 
to lift her, Betty slipped to the floor, 
grasped the feet of my chair firmly and 
began to howl. As the father tried to pick 
her up, the child resisted; I thought that 
my chair would be pulled out from under 
me before a very red-faced Frank finally 
succeeded in loosening the hands and 
carrying her out. 


Elementary Rules 


The lecture had perforce been discon- 
tinued until the performance was over. 
I listened, hoping to hear a little old- 
fashioned discipline when they reached 
the outside of the building, but I was dis- 
appointed. I suppose they went over to 
the corner drug store where Betty was 
rewarded for going home early by being 
regaled with ice cream. 

When the lecture was over the mother 
said to me: “I hope that Betty didn’t 
disturb you at all. She likes to go out 
with us in the evening, but she 1s little 
and she gets tired, of course. I think 
people ought to make allowances for a 
child, but most of them don’t.” 

“She gets tired, of course.” Don’t 
think I am unsympathetic with a tired 
child. I do sympathize with the child— 
and to a certain extent with the mother, 
who can perhaps not go to an evening 
entertainment unless she takes her child 
with her. (That was not true in this 
particular case, as | happened to know; 
it was simply because Betty “liked to go” 
that she was there.) But it is often true, 
and it is, I realize, a difficult question for 
the mother to settle, as to whether she 
should sacrifice for the welfare of her 
child all opportunity for such recreation. 

If the child must go, however, why not 
teach her a few of the elementary rules 
of behavior in public places? And why 
act aggrieved if the surrounding audience, 
having paid more or less hard earned 
money to hear the lecture, seem to want 
a chance to hear it? 

Here is another way in which the 
Parental Mind manifests itself to us. Ina 
private talk—for parents can see the wis- 
dom of privacy on some matters—I hear 
something like this: “There are some 
people named Jones here in the city who 

came from our town, and we don’t want 
our daughter to have anything to do with 
them. She will probably ask permission 
to have them call. We want you to tell 
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her that it is against the rules of the 
school for the girls to have callers. Don’t 
let her know that we said anything about 
it; she would be angry with us if she knew 
ici 

There is of course no rule of the school 
forbidding the girls having callers at 
certain times and under certain condi- 
tions. I investigate to find out if there is a 
moral blemish on the character of the 
Joneses. Usually I learn that it is only a 
question of social ambition or small-town 
jealousy. I can not make a rule for the 
benefit of one girl, and I will not tell her 
that there is a rule which she will very 
soon find out does not exist. So I answer 
that I can not do what they wish, but 
that, since they desire it, I will refuse the 
permission, and if the daughter asks why, 
I will tell her the truth. 

The invariable result is that the ob- 
jection is withdrawn. Desire for the ap- 
proval of the child is an attribute of the 
Parental Mind even when that approval 
can be preserved only at the expense of 
another person’s truthfulness. This is 
very likely a parent who has just insisted 
that I must be strict with the girl and 
“make her mind.”” How can I be expected 
to maintain discipline that is based on a 
lie? And isn’t it just possible that there 
is in the parents’ attitude on this ques- 
tion an explanation of their own failure‘ 

Allied to this is the desire for the 
popularity of the child at any cost. In 
a school where certain matters of school 
discipline were referred to the student 
government association, a question of 


(Continued on page 66 
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Washing- 


OOKING 
elections, everybody in 
ton professes to be pleased with 


back on the 


the outcome, except one disillu- 
sioned eminent citizen who abides in the 
White House. Especially satisfied are 
the ‘“‘agins,”’ meaning thereby the whole 
group of progressives, socialists, national- 
izers, pink and carmine reds, lounge 
bolsheviki and all the ingenuous ones who 
have an abiding faith that world salva- 
tion can be achieved by statute. “They 
have chirked up wonderfully. It is not 
that they have gained much in the new 
Congress but that Republican losses 
magnify the opportunities for filibusters 
and combinations from which the free 
lances expect to derive much profit. Op- 
erating on a field pretty much cleared of 
party fences by the farm bloc steam roller, 
ie political rebels reckon that they will 
control the situation in the new Congress. 
That depends somewhat upon the farm 
bloc, however, which is for the farmer 
first and last, and as a whole will play 
with almost any combination that will 
help it triumph. Also the bloc considers 
that it derived a sort of mandate from the 
elections in which every farm bloc candi- 
date came out on top. 

There has been a grand rush to join the 
farm bloc, the rush including the Presi- 
dent (in effect) and some of the most 
stubborn reactionaries in Congress. So 
great has been this form of doing homage 
to victory that the original friends of the 
farmer doubt whether it will be wise to 
admit any more applicants. * ‘If we opened 
the doors now,” says Senator Pat Har- 
rison, of Mississippi, looking out on the 
waiting line, “the stampede would be 
perilous to those within.” 

Among those who got into the fold at 
the eleventh hour and when active mem- 
berships were still to be had for the taking 
was Senator King of Utah. That was 


just before election and the Utah senator, 
surveying a 


rather doubtful prospect, 





reaping his 
reward in the substantial shape of re- 


agreed to join the bloc, 
election. King was the last volunteer 
adherent; in the future recruits will be 
drafted from a waiting list as they are 
needed. 


U 
Johnson and the Farm Bloc 
Regarding Hiram Johnson and_ his 


standing with the farm bloc there seems 
: be some uncertainty. Stumping in 

California during the recent campaign, 
Hiram publicly labeled himself as ‘being 
one of the bloc and defied his opponents 
to prove the contrary. I consulted a 
leader of the legislative farmers (only two 
honest-to-goodness plow-handle tillers of 
the soil are members of the farm bloc) 
and he assured me that friend Hiram had 
never attended a meeting of the Senate 
division of the bloc, though consistently 
voting for its measures. My informant 
smiled a slithering sort of smile which 
seemed to imply that Hiram’s willing- 
ness to sacrifice himself for the people 
does not deprive him of his natural 
political perspicacity or diminish his ap- 
preciation of the strategical value of a 
position which at once favors advance 
and protects retreat. A Californian who 
has about the same degree of regard for 
Johnson that Lodge has for Woodrow 
Wilson, avers that it can be proved that 
Johnson did attend the first part of one 
meeting but withdrew before the session 
descended to brass tacks. According to 
this authority the bond that binds Hiram 
to the bloc is so very elastic that the 
stentorian Native Son of the Golden 
West could with equal facility eulogize or 
denounce the rural band. ‘And believe 
me,” he added, “having an eye to the 
election results, Hiram will be one of the 
be ost little blocers in our midst from now 
on.’ 





Two Souls and One Wave 


Senator Johnson did not rush into La 
Foliette’s general protest bloc in his usual 
style, mounted on a snorting charger, 
ringing a bell and whooping her up, the 
- he has been riding to victory in 

California. ‘These are times, mind you, 
when presidential candidates must guard 
themselves against an excess of zeal 
for the untried and unproved. ‘The 
little Franco-Scotchman from Wisconsin 
dreams of riding into the White House 
on a liberal wave.’ Obviously two presi- 
dents-to-be can not travel comfortably 
on the same wave. Besides, there were 
some intolerable ‘‘nuts” invited to the 
La Follette conference and besides, again, 
Senator Johnson couldn’t get here on 
time. 


U 
Borah Demands Guaranties 


Senator Borah was also unfortunate 
enough to have a conflicting date. 
asked him whether he was going to at- 
tend, and he said he had to go to Boston. 
Then I asked him whether he would have 
attended if Boston had not got in the 
way—and he frankly said he did not know 
because he was not sure of the nature of 
the meeting, being for it if it were merely 
legislative, but against it if its purpose 
were political. “Two years isa long time,’ 

said the Idaho Berserker, “‘and a lot of 
politics can go over the dam between now 
and nineteen twenty-four.” 

After all Borah found an interval be- 
tween the beginning of the first session of 
the La Follette bloc and the departure 
of the Boston train, and availed himself 
of it to spend a few minutes at the con- 
clave ‘“‘to restore and perpetuate the con- 
trol of the people over their Government.” 
So, I assume that satisfactory guaranties 
of the non-political nature of the move- 
ment were forthcoming. 
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Senator-elect Dill, of Washington, was 
among those who volunteered to save the 
country, but was unable to start saving 
it along with the rest because of inability 
to be in Washington. Senator McNary 
of Oregon was the only Pacific Coast 
nation-savior present at the dedication 
meeting. Just as the rescuers were tuning 
up for their heroic role President Harding 
tried to get the rollers under them by 
issuing a “White House statement” an- 
nouncing a Republican expedition to save 
the farmers. 


U 
A Bargain-Counter Senatorship 


[hat reminds me of a story told Senator 
Walsh at a Democratic felicitation gather- 
ing the other evening. He said that 
Senator-elect Dill of Washington state 
during the fight with his Republican op- 
ponent, Senator Poindexter, made the 
senatorial campaign committee, of which 
Walsh was chairman, a unique proposition 
a week before election. ‘Send me $1,500,” 
wired Dill from Washington state to 
Washington city, ‘“‘and I will pay it back 
the day after election.”” How could he 
be denied? A senatorship was worth 
$1,500—and maybe that $1,500 got it. 
Bob Allen, who pilots the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association round the 
Federal Trade Commission hazards and 
other perils, avers however that it was 
free shingles that defeated Poindexter 
and deprived the Senate of much dignity. 
Whatever it was, Poindexter’s defeat was 
a surprise to all his colleagues from the 
Pacific Northwest. 


U 
Why Not a Western Bloc? 


Now that we have a farm bloc, a 
progressive bloc, a ship-subsidy bloc, a 
labor bloc and mayhap a Ku-Klux bloc, 
Western members of Congress are wonder- 
ing whether a Western Bloc wouldn’t 
be a good thing. With blocs whirling 
round like electrons in the atom, there 
is no telling what kind of a combination 
may be effected, designedly or fortuit- 
ously. Bloc might strike fire on bloc and 
blow $250,000,000 out of the treasury for 
the McNary reclamation act, _ plus 
$50,000,000 for the harnessing of the 
Colorado and some minor miscellaneous 
millions. Why not? If a deep and wide 
stream—or two of them, as now proposed 

of rural credits from the Federal well 
is to irrigate the South and Middle West, 
why shouldn’t the Far West grab off a 
little easy money? If we are come into 
a period of iegisiatiion by groups for 
groups, there’s no use staying out of the 
game for a little matter of old-fashioned 
principle. 


U 
An Optimistic Prediction 


But bloc or no bloc, the Columbia 
River Basin irrigation project and the 
integral administration of the water 
wealth of the Colorado are on the way. 
After the quarreling states of the Colorado 
river valley had signed a pact for the 
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division of the waters of that valley, the 
Board of Engineers appointed by the 
Federal Power Commission decreed that 
power development on the C olumbia 
river must be made subordinate to irrigé 1- 
tion. The Board doesn’t go so far in its 
irrigation recommendations as Marvin 
Chase, supervisor of hydraulics for the 
State of Washington, would hz ive it, but 
it must be remembered that it is a power 
and not an irrigation board. Mr. Chase 
needn't worry. Well within his expecta- 
tion of life those 1,753,cc0 acres of arid 
Washington which he says “‘yield greater 
returns per acre and per dollar of capital 
cost than those elesewhere” will be under 
the beneficent waters of a Federal irriga- 
tion project. There is no longer any im- 
portant opposition to the principle of Fed- 
eral development of such undertakings. 


U 
The Press Agents Feel Hurt 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s hearings regarding proposed railway 
consolidations brought a flock of the 
Western railway nobility to Washington. 
The high lords of the Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific, bringing with them 
costly lawyers, cheaper press agents and 
various humbler retainers, came to fight 
for the mastership of the Central Pacific. 
Their publicity experts at once began to 
bombard each other furiously, causing a 
high casualty rate among the innocent 
bystanding newspapermen. It would be 
more exact to say that the Union Pacific 
press agents arrived before their masters. 

For a time this press nnd had the 
field to itself and conducted a vigorous 
bombardment of the enemy’s iavaaiiad 
lines. ‘Then came the Southern Pacific ink 
howitzers and answered the Union Pacific 
drum fire gun for gun to the complete 
confusion of the journalists. 

The extreme productiveness of the 

California publicity projectors was re- 
sented most bitterly by the army of press 
agents permanently domiciled in the 
apartments and on the golf links of Wash- 
ington. They felt hurt by the restless 
industry, the enormous mimeographed 
output of the transient space snatchers, 
and they were justified in feeling injured, 
for this reason: There are 292 national 
associations with offices, telephones, sec- 
retaries and platforms in Washington. 
Practically every one of these associations 
has a publicity man or woman who gets 
paid for enlightening the public concern- 
ing the laudable aims of the association. 
Of course the enlightening work has to be 
done through the press. In the olden days 
the press agent considered that day 
wasted on which he failed to send out a 
few hundred copies of press matier giving 
his association and its work a little boost. 
But when the number of propaganda as- 
sociations and publicity men began to 
grow until the press agents’ division was 
one of the largest in the inaugural 
parade, their tactics changed. ‘They real- 
ized that if they all continued to shoot 
mimeograph broadsides into editorial 
offices at the same time, the editors would 
retire into their dugouts and ignore the 
bombardment. So they spread among the 
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contributing members of the associations 
the confidential legend of more subtle, 
more efficacious methods of influencing 
the press than through the use of type- 
writer and mimeograph. It worked. 
Editorial waste baskets no longer over- 
flowed, the crowd on the golf links in- 
creased and everybody was happy. Now 
the barbarians from the West have de- 
stroyed this Washington idyl by demon- 
strating that, after all, it is still possible 
to make a big noise with a battery of 
typewriters going full speed. 


U 
Why Lea Supported Harding 


Representative Clarence F. Lea, of the 
First California district, was one of the 
four Democrats who voted for the ad- 
ministration ship-subsidy bill. ‘There was 
a time when the Democrats were more or 
less divided on the subsidy question, but 
they have concluded that the election re- 
sults were a protest against Government 
bounties to business, whether in the shape 
of high tariffs or subsidies. The farm bloc 
is mainly with them, too. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley is still far from the sea, 
though it originates most of the nation’s 
export trade. Perhaps some day when 
the Atlantic is indented to Duluth and 
Chicago by way of the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes, the farmers will be more 
interested in legislation to open markets 
for themselves than in keeping others 
out of their markets. Now that President 
Harding has declared for the farmers’ 
legislative program the staple state 
farmers may see the subsidy proposal in 
a different light. 

Practical politicians in Congress are 
not so downcast over the muddling of 
the national mercantile marine policy as 
some of the patriots who dream of star- 
spangled seas. Continued national owner- 
ship and operation of 1400 ships that 
can’t be sold is bound to make a rich 
patronage field. The present Shipping 
Board is not in the least political. It 1s 
honest and it is doing its best to put the 
American merchant marine on a firm 
footing, but if it has to give up, the looters 
will come in. And not only the looters, 
but the sectionalists. ‘The ships will be 
operated by and with reference to political 
results and sectional ambitions. Even 
men like former Senator Chamberlain of 
Oregon and Meyer Lissner of Los Angeles 
who have worked like beavers to solve the 
marine problem and salvage the three- 
billion war investment in ships, are not 
immune to the sectional pull, For in- 
stance, although the deep-sea trade 1s 
deader than a salt mackerel, about two- 
thirds of our privately owned long-radius 
ships have forsaken the trans-oceanic 
field to get into the protected inter-coastal 
trade via the Panama canal, which has 
been growing like a mushroom. Despite 
the excessive number of private ships, the 
Shipping Board keeps a small fleet in this 
same coastwise trade. ‘The reason ts that 
it felt constrained to gratify certain 
Pacific Coast ports that could not count 
on enough trafhc to entice the private 
ships their way. 
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HIS desk knows what it is to have 
a new thrill! Nothing less than 
having itself connected up with the 


ether by radio and_ broadcasting 
the message of this magazine by word of 
mouth as well as by the printed page. 
‘There was a time when an author could 
count upon an edition of a single copy 
unless somebody thought well enough of 
his work to make extra copies of it with 
a pen.~ Yet even that long-ago author 
could not know, as he wrote that first 
copy, whose eyes would see it or whose 
devoted hands would “broadcast’’ it 
by laboriously copying it. Then came the 
miracle of type and the printing press 
and the writer realized that his work was 
to be published, many, many copies at 
a time, and broadcasted for who could 
know how many eyes to scan. Today the 
editor sees his printed thoughts go out 
to thousands upon thousands of readers 
whom he does not know and will only 
know from such contact as comes from 
letters responding to those thoughts. He 
is accustomed to speak with his pen to an 
unseen audience that “tunes in” to the 
mail or to the news-stand. It is a new 
experience to speak with his voice to an 
unseen, unnumbered audience that tunes 
in to the ether. 

We shot an arrow into the air the other 
day from the top of Telegraph Hill, in 
San Francisco, from which eminence, in 
the early days of this port, signals were 
sent down to the little town along the cove 
to tell of the arrival of ships through the 

Golden Gate. We broadcasted by radio 
certain signals of distress for the Pueblo 
Indiz ins, calling attention to the Bursum 
bill, since then in grave trouble before 
the Senate. And just as our readers have 
responded to the message of the printed 
page, by writing us interesting and often 
helpful letters, so these unknown “‘listen- 
ers-in’”’ on the mysterious wireless have 
written in to express sympathy with the 
threatened pioneers of the Southwest and 
to offer aid. One of these “hearers” 
tossed the bouquet that we have the best 
radio voice he ever heard. We submit 
that that is the most up-to-date compli- 
ment that could be paid an ee But 
we think that the voice of a writer like 
John Collier, crying in the ca an of 
the Southwest, as it comes ringing through 
his article on page 19 of this number, 1s 
the voice heard the greatest distance. 


The Treaty of Santa Fe 


All the treaty-making power of this 
nation does not originate at Washington. 
There was a definite dramatic quality in 
the recent signing of the pact between 
seven sovereign states, agreeing on the 
allocation of the resources of the Colorado 
river. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States, presided over 
the treaty-making conference and the 
pact was 5 signed in the historic Palace of 
















This is the first treaty made between our 
states under the implication of the Con- 
stitution that such treaties may be made 
because it is expressly provided that no 
such treaty is valid unless ratified by 
Congress. Now sucha pact exists for rati- 
fication by legislatures, state and national. 

Meanwhile the Colorado takes its way 
down its seven-states course to Mexico 
and the Gulf of California. For the 
present, undistrubed by the discussion of 
treaties regarding it, the river will con- 
tinue to build its bed of silt along its 
lower reaches, higher and higher above 
the surrounding country, licking wickedly 
in flood time at a ten inch barrier and 
making up its dragon mind to_ break 
through and overwhelm the garden which 
once was a desert and might again be a 
lake. It is now practically a race between 
the river and the lawmakers. It might be 
a good idea to broadcast the sinister 
mutterings of the yellow flood into seven 
legislatures and into the halls of Congress. 

Lewis R. Freeman, whose wanderings 
“Down the Columbia” and “Through the 
Rapids of the Yellowstone” are familiar 
to Sunset readers, knows the Colorado 
as intimately as he knows those other 
great rivers. He made a trip from the 
Grand Canon to the mouth of the river 
and back, without mishap; turning into 
an irrigation canal he came to grief. He 
tells a vivid yarn of adventure with this 
river upon whose relations with our na- 
tion the eyes of the country are now being 
turned. Next month Mr. Freeman will 
preface the story of his experiences on the 
Colorado with an authoritative article 
analyzing the significance of the “Treaty 
of Santa Fe” and the vastly important 
economic facts that underlie it. 


Give Us the Credit 


Several months ago the ‘‘Pulse of the 
West” suggested that Herbert Hoover 
and Henry Ford be entrusted with the 
task of stabilizing Russia. One of our 
readers wrote, approving the idea and 
saying, “If they would undertake this 
thing and succeed, it would be the greatest 
single thing ever accomplished by man 
and would prove them the greatest men 
alive. You have started something. Keep 
it going.” We do not wish to betray 
vanity in this connection but we did hear 
Herbert Hoover say, during -his recent 
trip home, that Russia is gradually being 
stabilized. We have not heard from Henry 
Ford on the point but we have no doubt 
he would say the same. That was not a 
bad idea of ours! Yet Mr. Hoover 
modestly gives the credit to the Soviet 
government for abandoning many of its 
most disastrous policies. 


Too Much for Us 


Any editor would be flattered by a 
request which would imply extraordinary 
ability to give information and we are not 
omplimen mplied by 






































the following appeal. But we have to own 
up that we can’t perform: 

Dear Sir: I wish you would kindly 
send me the complete list of copyrighted 
books of fiction by the best known 
authors.” 

Perhaps the Librarian of the Congres- 
sional Library will oblige. 


Enter Jim Sin 


Poems, accompanied by check, are not 
common on this desk and would not 
necessarily be welcome. ‘The following 
effusion, however, being an ecstatic ap- 
proval of Hugh Wiley’s stories, accom- 
panied by a renewal of the poet’s sub- 
scription, is gladly received: 

Hey yo Wilecat, roll dem bones, 
Nemmine Demmy’s hahd luck moans. 
I’ll be with you to give you cheah, 
Foh I’s comin’ in foh anotheh yeah. 
Wid de bones an Lily an Lady Luck, 
Good-bye trubble an hahd wuk. 


Hugh Wiley has another trouble-chaser 
in the person of Jim Sin, of San Francisco 
and Chinatown. This character, whom 
an unforgivable punster has called “The 
Wiley Chink,” is as amusing in his own 
way as the “Wildcat” in ‘his. He is 
peculiarly a creature of the crossroads 
of East and West, where the kitchen 
table of the Occidental meets the gam- 
bling table of the Oriental. Next month 
Mr. Wiley presents Jim Sin in a sly 
application of chemistry to chance. 


TNT Stuff 


A professor of child education, at 
Stanford University, had said in a lecture 
that practically all children are liars. ‘The 
learned doctor’s massacre of holy inno- 
cence was duly reported in the papers and 
a hornet’s nest of indignant mother- 
tongues stirred at once. A dear old lady 
read the maternal outbursts as they were 

gathered by diligent reporters. “Silly 
ian” she exclaimed. “Blinded by 
adoration of their little ones they can not 
accept the truths of scientific research.” 
“But,” she added, “there is one thing | can 
say and that is that my boy John never 
in all his life told me an untruth.” 

This incident comes to mind as we set 
before our readers the article, ‘Ihe 
Parental Mind.” It is highly probable 
that the average mother will be as mad 
as the proverbial hornet at some of the 
statements in this article whereby paren- 
tal weaknesses are subjected to a cold and 
searching light. Perhaps we shall get 
indignant letters protesting ‘‘’taint so! 
but we shall be glad to get them providing 
they shed light on the subject. Perhaps 
each parent will calmly consider that it 
is the other parents to whom the author 
refers. Yet there is a sharp blade of ac- 
curacy in this indictment of the parental 
mind that must cut into the quick of 
many of our readers. Is this a wise thing 
for editors to do? 
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Tighten a string around your finger and 
very soon your whole hand will throb 
with pain. 
through. Circulation is retarded. Unless 
the string is loosened mortification will 
soon set in and your hand will be crippled. 


The blood is fighting to get 


Are You Doing This to Your Pores 


ATURE is kind to you so 
long as you are kind to 
Nature. Stop or retard a 
single bodily function and im- 
mediately a penalty is imposed. 
Close the pores of your skin and 
they cease to breathe. Then your 
body suffers and your health falls 


below par. 


Nature demands that your mil- 
lions of pores be kept open. That 
calls for real cleanliness—not near 
cleanliness. Twenty-five ounces 
of perspiration should be thrown 
off by the skin daily. Nature will 
take care of that if you will only 


And that is 


keep the way clear. 


easy—it means simply using a 
soap that will thoroughly cleanse 
and gently stimulate the pores 
instead of retarding their action 
with clogging, irritating pigments 
and cheap scents so often used to 
disguise soaps of inferior quality. 


Fairy Soap will give you the 
skin freedom so essential to per- 
fect health. 
form with no camouflage added. 
It is the whitest soap in the world— 
a live, sparkling whiteness which 


It is soap in its purest 


evidences purity and endures to 
the last thin wafer. Fairy Soap 
has set the fashion of American 
white cleanliness—the joy of people 


who are really clean instead of 
nearly clean. 


Fairy Soap helps your body 
breathe. Try it in the bath and 
toilet for a week and see how 
your body responds to its health- 
ful, invigorating action. Bear in 
mind as you use it that it is the one 
soap used in the foremost men’s 
clubs, baths and other places 
where cleanliness is a business. Use 
it for that deep-down cleanliness 
which makes for everyday whole- 
someness and well-being. 





THEW FAIR BANK 22neanY] 


Factories in United States and Canada 





It Is Winning New Thousands to American White Cleanliness 





THE HUNTINGDON VALLEY 
COUNTRY CLUB 
ABINGTON, PA, 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


is used throughout this Club. 
Yours very truly, 





tx/ou 


Fairy Soap is the crowning touch to a game of golf or tennis. 
It cleanses thoroughly and aids the pores to function normally. As 
you say, it does help the body breathe. Because of this, Fairy Soap 


Samat Mttunrtl, 


Manager. 
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Religion With a Real Punch 


whom give their services. They begin to 
sing out of their own song book, a little 
yellowbacked mongrel done in os type 
and half full of paid advertising. ‘I here’s 
no telling what they’ll decide to sing, 


but they very likely begin with Smile, 
Smile, Smile, and switch to Rock of 
Ages, or Hold the Fort. And before one 


knows it they may break into Tipperary, 
changed to read 


with the second verse 
thus: 
“Tt’s a good thing to be a Christian, 
It’s a good way to go. 
It’s a good thing to be a Christian, 
It’s the sweetest life I know. 
Good-bye sin and evil, farewell all that’s bad, 
It’s a grand, good thing to be a Christian 


And my heart’s right glad.” 


And perhaps they’ll whistle Tipperary. 
Yes whistle :t—and whistle it with a right 
good will. Or they may sing Marching to 
Zion with a zip and swing, or Boy of 
Mine, Throw out the Life Line, Shall We 
Gather at the River, Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are, or anything else they 
get tuned up on. People have come from 
distant cities to hear these men sing. 
Song leaders have given up in despair. 


“If I could get such singing out of my 
bunch!” It carries one right up and off 
his feet. 


After the song service the presiding 
vice-president asks for First Timers. And 
all the newcomers stand up, and the song 
leader starts: “Hail, Hail, the gang’s all 
here; but you mustn’t say the naughty 
word; you mustn’t say the naughty 
word!” It is related of Rear Admiral 
Rodman, who is a member of the class in 
more or less good standing when in port, 
that he just can not sing the revised and 
expurgated edition of that last line. He’s 
held to be the cussingest member of the 
class. 

And First ‘limers are applauded, and 
the men next to them grasp their hands, 
and they are cordially invited to join. 
Then may come a little joshing, and an- 
nouncements, and they might introduce 
the new secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Rotary Club, or pick on 
somebody who has done something during 
the week which the rest ought to know 


Continued from page 15) 


about. ‘They are enjoined to go out and 
bring in other’ Literally, “I will make 
you fishers of men.” 

‘They ask for every man who has worn 
Uncle Sam’s uniform to stand up, and 
they do, old and young, sometimes hun- 
dreds of them, from the veteran of the 
civil war to the youngest in the world 
war, and they are applauded with mighty 
enthusiasm. 

After which comes the patriotic service. 
They stand while the cornetists sound 

Colors,” and they repeat at attention the 
pledge of allegiance to God, to Country 
and Flag. Thereafter they sing The Star 
Spangled Banner, the most impressive 
moment of the morning. Some men have 
never been able to go through that service 
without breaking down; big fisted, hard- 
boiled men have to wipe the tears out 
of their eyes. It gets them. Strangers 
are warned beforehand to look out for it. 
In that moment of inspiration every man 
in the room feels the exaltation of the 
higher glory pervade his being. Stand- 
ing, they sing Nearer, My God to Thee. 

George prays. George is a second 
generation Manxman, and he uses strong 
English. One might think that George 
had sinned tremendously during the week, 
but had no intention of doing it again; 
he asks God humbly to look into the heart 
of every man there, to make him a 
better man. 

The lesson is read hot out of the 
Scriptures. With a Bible in one hand 
George steps to the front of the platform 
and begins. He deals in language under- 
stood by the people; he talks in the 
terms of the common man. You might 
think he was the manager of a branch 
agency talking to automobile salesmen, 
telling them to get acquainted with the 
make of car they are selling. He interprets 
the Bible standing, militant. There’s 
almost no creed, but for the one word 
which stands three feet high at the back 
of the platform: “OTHERS.” 

They have their own weekly newspaper, 
The Self Starter, and although it can 
start itself it has to be oiled up now and 


‘ 





Some Other 


And waiting was easier for me than for 
many men, because it was my system. 
I never hurried. I waited for my wife’s 
mood as | waited for something every day. 

But a disturbing thought kept me 
awake all that night: what would Eenie 
herself think of this delay? Eenie who 
had been brought up to understand. But 
certainly I must square things with Alice 
be fore I saw the child, or I would have to 

say, “My de: ir, | must wait before I take 

you home.” That would be awkward. 
She might think I was afraid of my wife. 
It might prejudice her against Alice. I 
was not sure that seventeen could under- 
stand the working of a man’s mind. 


Continued from page 24) 


The cool barricade was stronger in the 
morning. I let it alone, but I thought of 
it all day and realized that I was getting 
into deep water. For Alice would ask 
how long I had known all this—Alice is 


thorough—and why I had not spoken at 
once. If I said that I waited for her 
mood, she would not like that. No 


woman would. I braced myself to speak 
no matter what mood I found in her when 
I reached home that night. 

But what I found at home that night 
was a note. She had gone on a week’s 
motor trip with friends; had failed to 


then. When there is a deficit the class 
votes to make it up. It uses paid advertis- 
ing, and it gives lessons and sermons, and 
it tells the news. It is subscribed for by 
men all over the United States. 

They give semi-monthly banquets, and 
they give banquets to high school elevens 
and boy scouts. ‘They take an interest 
in the families of sick members, and mem- 
bers in trouble, and in time of death. They 
visit the sick and the afflicted. “Fhey come 
because it’s the first time in the world they 
ever had a chance to sing all they wanted 
to, and because they don’t have to dress 
up, and because it’s a man’s class. 

In summing it up George says: ‘No, 
I can not say all the men go to church, 
but the most of them do. Nor do all of 
them go to my church; they aren’t ex- 
pected to. They are always urged to at- 
tend the church of their preference. Nor 
are all the men in my church members of 
this class—not by a long shot. We don’t 
try to keep the boys, but we do try to in- 
terest them. We have found that after 
one or two Sundays with us they gravitate 
into some boys’ class in the church of 
their choice—where there are girls. That’s 
the best place for them. 

“If you want to know how much of a 
community asset the class is you'll have 
to ask the Mayor, the Chief of Police, the 
principals of the schools, heads of social 
welfare organizations. I’ll say this, hun- 
dreds of men have quit their bad habits, 
hundreds of wives have come to me and 
thanked me, and talked confidentially 
of what has happened, and if I wanted to 
use the information I obtain in this way 
—but I never will. It is told in confidence. 
Let the police find it out for themselves. 

“Families are taken care of, unob- 
trusively; hundreds of homes have been 
made happier in countless ways. Long 
Beach is a church-going city, alaw- abiding 
city; we don’t pretend to have reformed 
it, but I do know what people tell me. 

“They’re a fine bunch. When I broke 
down some months ago they sent Mrs. 
Taubman and me to Hawaii for five 
months and paid all our expenses. It 
was the time of our lives! God Bless 
them!” 


Time 


catch me on the phone; I was to take care 
of myself; I had all her love. 

I ran riot within and without. In ten 
minutes I left the house and went down 
to find the child. It was odd for me to 
take so drastic a step. But somehow, it 
took itself. 

I found the place easily. Flat red 
brick front, dingy curtains and flaring 
gas jets lighting the room back of them. 
It was raining and from under my 
umbrella I looked in. 

There were three or four people there 
the cheap kind. I frowned. Cheap. Not 
at all the place for her to be. ‘There was 
a girl. A slim girl in a black frock. Was 
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The Car for the Girl in Business 


The modern business woman needs her own personal trans- 
portation medium. It saves time and increases her efhiciency 
and earning power. Yet, because she isa woman, she also insists 
that her car shall measure up to a high standard of quality. 


fer Economical Transportation 





UTILITY COUPE 


With Fisher Body, refined gray cloth upholstery, plate glass windows, 
Turnstedt window regulators, and other artistic fittings, streamlines and 
riding comfort, fully meets her quality requirements. Its mechanical efficiency 
and ease of handling make strong appeal, and finally its surprisingly low 
price and lowest per mile cost decide her choice. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, mninigne 


SUPERIOR Two Pass. Roadster . ° $510 
SUPERIOR Five Pass. Touring ° ° ° 525 
SUPERIOR ‘11 wo Pass. Utility Coupe . « « 686 ; 
SUPERIOR Four Pass. Sedanette . ‘ ‘ ‘ 850 e° 
SUPERIOR Five Pass. Sedan . ° ° ‘ ° 860 i 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery . E a 510 F 
h ae 
There are now more than Ba eat ue 


10,000 Chevrolet Dealers 
and Service Stations 
throughout the world. 


Applications will be con- 
sidered from high grade 
dealers in territory not 
adequately covered. 
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56 Some Other Time: 


it Eenie? About seventeen, slight, eager 

I saw her plainly. Yes, it was she. 
No, it was not, for she sla ped a rough- 
looking boy familiarly. Ni, not she. 
Another girl came into the room and I 
leaned forward—some one pulled the 
shade down and a policeman was halting 
on the curb to watch me. 

I went on and round the block to think 
about it. It was perhaps not the time to 
go in; it might embarrass her; I could not 
explain in a place where a tin piano had 
started. Notthe time. Not then. 

I went home. Into my study and sat 
there long. 

It occurred to me there to send her 
something during the week that should 
elapse before I could make it right with 
Alice. Send something to Eenie—cer- 

tainly—to pass the time for her. Flowers. 
To “Miss Eenie” at the red brick address. 
It would interest her to do it mysteriously 
that way. She was sure to like them. 
Girls did. 

It helped me to wait for Alice’s return. 
I made it a daily custom. The week 
slipped along. I knew that ! must teach 
Eenie one thing—to make her decisions 
prompt and certain ones as I did not. | 
would teach her that, if her mother had 
not already taught it. 

The daily flowers helped me wait. 
Alice came home, eager, happy, glad to 
see me. I could not dash her home- 
coming with a new problem immediately. 
In just a day or two I would chance it. 

But before the time was auspicious, | 
suddenly could not wait. It was inter- 
fering with work, this daughter down 
town. Without giving myself time to 
choose another moment, I went down to 
see her. I put aside every hint to wait 
until another day. 

The house was worse in the glare of the 
noon sun. The steps were uneven and 
littered; trodden with mud tracks. I 
went up and rang the bell. 

“Come in,” called a voice. 

> 

A woman was scrubbing the floor. 
Dirty water made a wide pool. 

“T am looking for a girl called Eenie. 
I do not know her other name.” 

The woman sat back on her heels and 
regarded me. 

“That there’s her door headin’ the 
stairs. Ye kin go up, I guess. This 
here’s a respectable house.” 

I climbed the stairs and knocked at the 
door. Steady pulsed, just eager and 


wanting her, no longer flurried and digres- 
sing. 

There was no answer. The door was 
ajar and | pushed it open. Two sun 
streaks made dingy paths on the floor. 
They ran over a worn place in the carpet 
where the boards showed and where there 
was a fringe of ravelings. A bed sat 
across the corner propped with blocks of 
wood where the castors had been. There 
was a little trunk, a chair or two and, 
holding them all down tight the thick, 
dusty, moist smell of the unwashed— 
faintly like old grease. Surely she did 
not live here! 

But my eyes caught a pile of paste- 
board flower boxes in a corner. They 
were piled evenly as if it had been a 
pleasure to stack them. ‘Their green and 
white tissue paper was folded on the top. 
She must have needed more practical 
things. I had not thought of that. 

A voice spoke back of me. 

“What are ye wantin’ here, sir?” 

The woman was square, her gray hair 
uncombed, her face grimy, her hands on 
her hips. 

I explained. 

She leaned against the door frame, 
sagged there and spoke with interest. 

“Well, poor child. She was took sick 
yesterday and had t’ be got off t’ the 
hospital. I couldn’t take care of her 
here. I’m a busy woman.” She looked 
hard at me. 

“Poor child. I did m’ best for her but 
I got m’ own fambly. She was run low 
on money, so she got along without much 
food. She’d gone without anyway, t’ get 
things for her Ma. Some fool—” she 
looked hard at me again—‘“‘was a-sendin’ 
her flowers. He’d a-better sent her milk.” 


LISTENED without a word, went out 

and took a cab to the hospital she 
named. I had no real thought on my way. 
Only to go. At once. Not tomorrow. 
At once. 

The attendant to whom I spoke, went 
upstairs with me. 

“You can go in,” he said at the door 
of the ward. “It’s the third bed there.” 

On the third bed I could see an outlined 
form with face turned away—hair that 
was red and flax. 

I stepped back and put my hand on the 
door frame. 

“I—I won’t go in now,’ 
voice saying. “Not now. 


> I heard my 
I—I’ll come 


Elizabeth Irons Folsom 
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She—she is 


again and- bring my wife. 
not seriously sick?” 

“Anaemia. Half starved. Lots like 
her.”’ 

“But she will be better of course?” 

“Tf her heart holds, she will.” 

If her heart holds. I looked at him. 
My impulse was to goin. Of course to go 
in. Grve‘her the impetus of my presence. 
I hesitated. 

“Tomorrow,” “I—T’ll 
bring my wife.” 

He didn’t care. It was all one to him. 

That night I stared at Alice across the 
table, speechless. I don’t know what she 
saw. don’t know what she thought. 
Her cool talk was from behind her 
barricade and left me no break through 
which to speak. “Tomorrow. To- 
morrow,” I kept saying in my heart. 
“Tomorrow.” 

She did not come down to breakfast. 
My impulse was to go to her room, waken 
her, tell the story. 

But dinner time would do. 

I went away and direct to the hospital. 
The attendant recognized me. 

“Well, the little girl died last night. 
Quick—just like that. I told you, you 
know, that her heart might go back on 
her.” 

Dead. The word did not seem to mean 
anything—the third bed with the red flax 
hair on the pillow. 

“I would like to see her,” I said. 

“Nope—can’t.”” said the brisk atten- 
dant. “Unless you take charge of the 
body. Relative, sir?” 

My impulse was to say “Yes.” To take 
her home. To give her tardy tenderness. 
To use the name “Father.” 

The man was looking at me. It was 
not the time to acknowledge: later, after 
I had seen Alice. 

“No,” I said and turned away. 


I said again. 


I could not find the keyhole of my.own 


front door. When I at last stepped in, 
the hall was warm, sweet-smelling, softly 
lighted. Now, at the last ditch, I would 


speak. 
A tinkle of laughter came to me; a maid 
assed with a tray of cups and saucers; a 
sis of talk from the drawing-room. 
Alice’s reception day. I must wait 
then and tell her some other time. 
I shook off my overcoat into Perley’s 
capable hands, and I knew in a first flame 
of understanding—the thing I am. 





All day long, 





The Mountain 


By Lisa Stillman 


The gaunt mountain frowns at the noisy plain 
Like a stern mother watching her child at reckless play. 

But at night, when the dark ridge is shadowed softly against the stars, 
It broods over the wearied valley 
Like one who, hushed and tender, lingers beside a quiet cradle. 
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Are you making thes most of your hair? Here 
are six pictures of the same girl showing her hair 
dressed in six different ways. Notice how the var- 
tous arrangements change her appearance. 

The way you dress your hair and the way you care 
for it, means the difference between looking attractive 


or just ordinary. 


Why you must 
have beautiful 
well-kept hair— 


to be attractive 


EAR your hair becomingly, always have 

it beautifully clean and well-kept, and 
it will add more than anything else to your 
attractiveness and charm. 

Wherever you go your hair is noticed most 
critically. 

People judge you by its appearance. 

It tells the world what you are. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you care 
for it properly. 

In caring for the hair, proper shampooing 
is always the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all the 
real life and lustre, the natural wave and color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair beietio and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if it is 
dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy; if 
the strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch; or if it is full of 
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dandruff, it is all due to improper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it 1s 
to keep your hair looking beautiful, when you 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 

The quick, easy way 

Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water is sufh- 
cient to cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rubitin. It makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the chief causes 
of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it really is. It keeps the scalp 
soft and healthy, the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Mulsified 


. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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Splendid for Children 
—Fine for Men 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Primitive simplicity is followed in this fireplace. A hood would have 


prevented smoke stains, but they add to the owner's contentment 


The Fireplace 


HE modern fireplace has been a long time in arriving at 

its present combination of the practical and artistic. Its 

varied history also accounts for the many period styles 

that are seen today and successfully adapted to the 
American home. When we learn that the fireplace of the middle 
ages was a hearth set against the wall with a hood of brick or 
stone yrojecting over it to carry off the smoke, it suggests the 
copper-hooded fireplaces of Italian Renaissance design that with 
their charming simplicity are so popular in modern rooms where 
stucco walls imitate those of a Venetian palace of the sixteenth 
century. 

[his primitive simplicity, where the chimney instead of being 
enclosed in the wall is set out in the room, is interestingly devel- 
oped in the room shown in the upper illustration. A hood would 
have eliminated the smoke stains. But the chief merit of this 
fireplace is its harmony with its surroundings. 

The Italians, who fully understood the decorative as well as 
the practical value of the metal hood used over the breast, or 
hood, of a fireplace, often used armorial emblems for embellish- 
ment. A little later two flanking jambs supported the hood 
more nearly like the modern fireplace. But in northern Europe 
the hood was shortly discarded for the straight front most 
familiar to us. This developed into the type of fireplace that 
revealed no apparent bulge in the wall of the room. Some- 
times window seats or ingle nooks were built to fill in the 
recesses made by a bulging wall. 

The good points of a fireplace, such as ventilation, usefulness 
for heating between seasons, and general cosiness in the home, 





is French period fireplace is in harmony with the room 
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influence us to build at least one in every 
modern home, notwithstanding there are 
so many superior heating devices. Indeed, 
the charm of the fireplace is so great that 
we even camouflage our gas and electric 
heaters to give them a fireplace back- 
ground. 

lo build an attractive fireplace the first 
important point, aside from careful fire- 
proof construction, is to have its archi- 
tecture in keeping with the room it oc- 
cupies. A good authority says, “True 
design 1s not constructed decoration, but 
decorated construction.” Thus simplicity 
is to be recommended as well as a style 
harmonious to the room, which includes 
such details as woodwork, wall finish and 
general furnishings. Obviously, a fire- 
place of rough stone or brick hardly fits 
a room of colonial daintiness. An illus- 
tration on a following page shows a fire- 
place of such chaste simplicity that it 
could hardly fail of appropriateness any- 
where, although darker finished wood- 
work would probably dignify it in a 
library lined with books. The color 
scheme is naturally an important factor 
also in building an artistic fireplace. 

his leads us to a consideration of ma- 
terials. These are many and increasingly 
varied. Brick, stone, tile, marble, onyx, 
stucco, metal and wood are all in use to- 
day. But again, simplicity is suggested 
for lasting pleasure. Whether bricks or 
tile are selected for the hearth, quiet color- 
ings with simple decorations are favored. 
Composition tiles of dull blues, greens or 
browns are used both above and below the 
mantel and often have a medallion-like 
motif inset at the four corners, or per- 
haps a single corner. Designs such 
as a landscape or conventionalized flowers 
decorate some tiles. Sometimes a quota- 
tion, or storks or parrots are seen. Poly- 
chromed effects suggest marble, and onyx 

mantels have hearths of black and gold. 
Too sharp a contrast between hearth and 
frame—that is, the woodwork—is to be 
avoided for a successful color scheme. In 
general the tiles should tone in with the 
walls of the room. 

For safety in construction, the wood 
trim should be kept away from the brick 
as much as possible. The flue should ex- 
tend directly from the center of the fire- 
place. Metal lathing is safest for the 
breast and also round the flue. It is 
also wise to use it under the tile of the 
hearth to reinforce the concrete. 

The over mantel deserves considerable 
attention. It should not be considered a 
hold-all for bric-a-brac. The problem is 
to give it a degree of dignity and yet the 
individuality of the owner’s home. The 

(Continued on page 62) 


U 
An Eaveless 
House 


ITH its roof brought down at 
the eaves to an extremely low 
point and otherwise handled to 
simulate a thatched effect, the 
bungalow shown on a succeeding page 
presents an unusual and attractive ap- 
pearance. The windows, with their small 
diamond panes, many of which are of the 
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When a Living “Room 
Suggests Formal Treatment 


How a Noted Decorator Solves a Problem 
Which Puzzles Many Home-Makers 


By MATLACK PRICE 


HE furnishing of living rooms presents 
many and varied problems. 
Some rooms, by their shape and arrange- 
ment, suggest cozy comfort; some offer 
the chance for spacious effect; others 
demand a formal decorative treatment. 


Here is a room whose formal lighting 
fixtures, height and balanced arrangement 
of doors and windows, all indicate the 
need of formal furnishings. 


So furniture was selected that 
character with the room. 


How This Interior Was Furnished 


An unusually large sofa was chosen as the 
central decorative theme. A long sofa 
table was placed behind it. Then har- 
monizing chairs were formally arranged 
and appropriate pieces added to complete 
the effect, resulting in a most attractive 
room, handsome and dignified, yet com- 
fortable and livable. 


was in 


All the pieces in this room were selected 
from the Karpen shops. All show the 
beauty of design and perfection of manu- 
facturing skill that is so marked in Karpen 
productions. 


The frames are beautifully carved in the 
solid wood, which is genuine mahogany. 
The davenport is made with arm and 
wing chair to match, Style No. 639, and 
these pieces are illustrated in dull tone 


wool tapestry with Needle Point embroi- 
dery, which is also made in the Karpen 
Shops. The wing chair, Style No. 640, 
is covered in a combination of plain and 
figured mohair of harmonizing colors. 


Why Karpen Furniture 


For more than 40 years the Karpens have 
specialized in Living Room and_ Hall 
pieces. They have brought furniture- 
making into the realm of the fine arts. 
Lovely and authentic designs, perfection 
of modern manufacturing methods, fine 
wood carving and luxurious upholstering 
all contribute to making Karpen furniture 
worthy of our highest admiration. 


Karpen pieces are so well built that future 
generations will esteem them as we, today, 
prize heirlooms descended to us from the 
golden age of furniture-making. 


Send For This Free Book 


The room illustrated above is from my 
book, How to Make a Little Money Go 
Far in Transforming a Living Room or 
Hall, written and prepared for Karpen, 
and which has been beautifully published 
by this firm. This book specializes in 
Living Rooms. You'll find it offers 
suggestions of real practical value which 
will be helpful to you in planning how to 
beautify your home. Write for a copy. 
It will be mailed to you free of charge. 





S. KARPEN & BROTHERS 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Hand- 
woven Fiber Rush and Reed Furniture 
and Office and Windsor Chairs 


KARPEN \ 


KARPE! 
Construction 
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Mercwnoas Crry wer 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Jept. F-2, 801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadw ay, New York 
Please mail me free and postage prepaid the aaah 
of Interiors by Matlack Price on How to Make a 


Little Money Go Far in Transforming a L ma Ai 
Room or Hall and name of nearest Karpen dealer. 
Name 

Address 


City and State P - a 7" 
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The outside walls of this eaveless house are cream stucco over metal lath and 


frame construction. 


An odd arrangemeni: of the dark green shingles brings 


them almost to the ground in picturesque patches. The chimney is neatly bricked 
atthe top. Five rooms, bath and a sleeping-porch are provided in the floor plan 


casement kind, arranged in 
farther help to make the exterior inter- 
esting. 
serving of notice. The house also has an 
attractively arranged interior, with an 
excellent open-air sleeping-room or porch 
in the rear and other delightful features. 

The outside walls are of deep cream 
cement-stucco over metal lath and frame 
construction. The wood trimming. is 
done in dull brown, and the shingled roof 
is painted dark green. ‘The entrance 
porch is floored with brick laid in basket- 
weave fashion, and the chimney is finished 
with a brick top. 

Referring to the interior arrangement 
it will be seen that the front door leads 
directly into the living-room and _ that 
an open passageway, finished with an 
arched ceiling, communicates between 
living-room and dining-room, while the 
hall that is accessible from the latter room 
provides direct access to every remaining 
room. e plan includes an especially 
desirable aisha of closets and built-in 
features. These consist of a long, low 


The little entrance porch is de-’. 


groups, book-case in the living-room; a closet for 


wraps in the passageway between — 
room and dining-room; a closet and « 
linen cabinet in the hall; a draft pel 
closet, a seat-and-table-equipped break- 
fast corner and the other usual 
veniences in the kitchen; a cabinet-con- 
cealed ironing-board and a closet for 
brooms on the screened porch; a linen 
cabinet, box-seat and medicine-case in the 
bathroom and a closet and box-seat in 
each of the two bedrooms, while the sleeping 
porch also has a good closet of its own. 
The living-room is designed with a 
chapel-style ceiling with exposed trusses, 
and contains a particularly attractive 
fireplace finished with an artificial stone 
mantel and a raised brick hearth. The 
woodwork of this room consists of pine in 
old ivory with mahogany trim, and the 
plaste ‘red walls are finished with oil 
paint. The finish in the remaining rooms 
is of pine exclusively, which in the dining- 
room, hall and all sleeping-rooms is in 
old ivory, and in the bathroom and 
kitchen is enameled white. The walls of 











A Rustic Seat. 


This thatched retreat on a rancher's estate is picturesque and practical 
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the dining-room are in oil paint, like the 
living-room, and in the bedrooms and 
hall they are papered. The bathroom is 
finished with a tile wainscot and has tile 
flooring, and the walls of the kitchen are 
surfaced with a smooth hard plaster coat 
and enameled like the woodwork. Hard- 
wood floors are found throughout, except 
in the kitchen, bathroom and sleeping- 
porch. 

The house has no basement, as here 
built, but had one been desired a stair- 
way thereto could have been provided 
for on the kitchen-entry porch. Built-in 
gas radiators are used for heating. 

Cuar_es ALMA Byers. 
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Creamed Oysters 


TRY this recipe on your electric chafing 
dish: 

Bring water to boiling point in water 
pan; put one cup cream in upper pan and 
when boiling add one tablespoon of flour 
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mixed in one-half cup milk; stir carefully. 
When thick, add one tablespoon of butter, 
season with pepper, salt and paprika, 
then add two dozen small oysters, put the 
cover on chafing dish, turn current to 
medium heat and let simmer for ten 
minutes. Serve on toast. 


U 


An Attractive Home 


NE of the most interesting ex- 
amples in the West of a small 
residence in modified Spanish 
style is the home recently de- 
signed and built by Henry L. A. Jekel 
for his own occupancy. It is of stucco 
construction over metal lath, 58 x 42 
feet, and finished in a soft terra cotta, 
suggesting the old-rose tinge of an adobe 
and harmonizing effectively with the roof- 
shingles, which are stained a dark red- 
dish-brown, and with the dark finish of 
the window gratings. The casings of the 
French doors and windows are white. 
From the doorway at the side one 
enters a hall which opens into a living- 
room, dining-room and sun-room.  Be- 
yond the dining-room is a screened patio, 
the floor tiled in rich red, a huge olla 
the central feature. 
Iwo bedrooms, bath and_ sleeping- 


in-one | 
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chocolate , 





asa food-beverage 


Most people know Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate asa fine, full-Alavored choco- 
late drink. But that’s only 4a/fthe de- 
licious Ghirardelli story. For Ghirar- 
delli’s is the all-in-one chocolate—the 


porch open from another hall in the left chocolate that rises to every chocolate 
wing, the walls of each blending into a occasion. Our new recipe booklet 
dainty color scheme for the whole. The shows how—and it’s free! 


living-room, 16 x 21, has a broad fire- bali d re 
) place at the rear, a dome ceiling, and —for GRINE ANA COORING 
1 French doors opening upon a tiled ter- Ghirardelli’s has taken the bother out 
and wide ye —_. nt of baking by putting a can of convenience 
ve spacious kitchen, she vory, : Sima : e 
€ Spacious Kitchen, Rnished in ivory into it. No fussing with bar chocolate. 
has every convenience. There is a break- ae? 
Shay aes 1 g Already ground, ready for cakes and 
fast nook and a screened work-porch, is. f aa 5 able f 
with trays, an electric washer and an Custards, for ples and puddings, for 
adobe cooler. In the large cellar is a chocolate dainties and chocolate des- 
furnace. serts. *’ D. Ghirardelli Co., San .'ran- 
Shrubbery in keeping with the Spanish cisco. Since 1852. 
motif has been planted, palms, cacti and 
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The tooth paste 
that’s good for 


the gums 


OO MANY PEOPLE pamper 

their gums and fail to get their 
teeth clean because the brush they are 
using is too soft. 

Even people with tender gums can 
give their teeth a good brushing if 
only they will use Ipana Tooth Paste. 

For Ipana heals the gums as well 
as cleans the teeth, and thousands of 
dentists, because of its Ziratol content, 
prescribe it to their patients whose 
gums are soft and spongy. 

Ipana has a delicious flavor and 
leaves aclean ‘‘after-feel” in the mouth. 

In large sized tubes for 50c.—-or we 
will gladly send you a week’s supply 
if you will fill out the coupon below. 


Get a sample of 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—NnN0ow 


Bristol-Myers Co., 43Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


Name 
Address 


City and State 
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Halftone reproduction can not do justice to the color scheme of this charming house. 


The stucco walls are rose color, roof redd’sh-brown, trim white, window gratings dark 


their strange be auty. A five-foot concrete 
wall, broken by curves and open spaces, 
surrounds the property, terminating at 
the rear in an out-of-doors fireplace 
with grill for picnic occasions in the 








Continued from page 59) 
mirror above the mantel is not built in 
as much as formerly, a mirror thus built 
over a fireplace in the dining-room illus- 
tration being rather an exception. But 
it is an effective one here, as it 1s in keep- 


ing with the graceful refined formality of 


the French period fireplace and furnish- 
Here, also, the mantel is adorned 


ings. 
with due regard for the general character 
of the room. The same idea is also ob- 


served in the simple fireplace of the bed- 
room. It is far better to minimize the 
mantel ornaments than give the shelf a 
crowded appearance. As mirrors un- 
doubtedly do lend dignity above a fire- 
place, and create spaciousness in the room 
as well, a much favored style at present 
is to hang one of the oblong shaped mir- 


rors above. Pictures, also, need careful 


consideration before filling space with 
Top-heaviness 1s 
Suit- 


them above a fireplace. 
perhaps the most common fault. 











garden. This wall, as well as the double 
garage, is finished 1 in the same warm tone 
as the house, typical of the coloring of 
casas in old Spain. 


VeRA HEATHMAN COLE. 





ability of subject and frame will prevent 
a gold-framed picture being hung above 
a ‘rough brick fireplace. A square of 
tapestry, or other choice fabric, is some- 
times a choice that gives distinction. 
Accessories for the fireplace are numer- 
ous and include, besides the usual fire 


sets, andirons, screens, fuel boxes and 
baskets. These should harmonize. Brass, 
wrought iron and variously finished 


metals form most of such accessories as 
andirons, tongs and shovels, but many 
charming fireplaces are minus these de- 
tails. It takes a rather large chimney to 
set off many accessories. A holder for 
the fuel is essential where a freplace has 
daily use. Some very attractive firewood 
boxes are those of Old English style with 
wrought iron hinges. The colonial fire- 
place has quaint interest with a pair of 
bellows, and many antique brass fire sets 
include candlesticks to match. 
Marion BROWNFIELD. 





The chaste 
simplicity of 
this bedroom 

fireplace 
suggests so 

quiet a “mood” 

that it would 

also be 
appropriate 
for a library 
if in darker 

finish 
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Tang of the Sea 


(Continued from page 8) 


stupefied artisan. He stepped back, an 
adz clutched in his hand instinctively, as 
though for defense. He had never heard 
such words, nor such a key! 

“T aim to get this barn built before 
fall?’ Cap’n Badger concluded wither- 
ingly. “Lean on that adz a little, my 
man!” . 

Salem was as surprised as Joberson, 
but the storm drove the puzzling question 
from his mind. All day long he worked 
steadily, without question or conscious 
thought. 

\t supper time he was quiet; after- 
ward he said that he wanted to ride up 
to Mather’s to see Henry a while. The 
Cap’n only grunted; Martha watched him 
go affectionately, warmed with her love 
and pride. 

Salem went out to the temporary horse 
shed, saddled his pony, rode away. 

He never returned. 

Early in the morning Henry Mather 
drove by in his school cart. 

‘Salem said he was going back to school 
today,” he began. “Has he—’ 

Mrs. Badger had come running out, and 
now she stood supporting herself by a 
thill. 

“Didn’t Salem stay the night with you, 
Henry?” she quavered. 

‘“No’m. He was only in a little while. 
Seemed like he was thinking about some- 
thing else. Haven’t you seen him 

lhe Cap’n came to the door, leaning 
heavily on his canes. 

“He wasn’t there?” he cried, sharply 
like a man in pain. 

“No. No!” 

That evening they had word—a letter 
from Two Forks. Salem couldn’t stand 
the farm, he said. He didn’t know why. 
Something wrong with him. He loved 
them. 

“But now,” he wrote, “it seems like 
I’ve got to see things a little. I can’t 
explain it. Don’t worry—let me go a 
while. I may get as far east as the place 
we came from. ‘Then maybe I'll come on 
back here again.” : 

The Cap’n settled down weakly in his 
chair, and he was very old—beaten. 
“She’s won,” he said, hopelessly. ‘‘He’ll 
not come back.” 

“But what happened? 
watched so careful—” 

“The salt in those timbers—that he 
was cutting yesterday,” the Cap’n replied. 
“The smell—you were right, Martha!” 

“Right, Matt?” 

“You said he had it in his blood. His 
blood answered. It was the tang of the 
Sea. 
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Whatever else may fail 


Linking city, village and 
farm, crossing mountain and 
wilderness, the telephone system 
challenges Nature in her strong- 
holds and battles her fiercest 
moods. 


Out on his lonely “‘beat’’ the 
telephone trouble-hunter braves 
the blizzard on snow-shoes, body 
bent against the wind, but eyes 
intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in 
winter and summer, in forest and 
desert—the telephone workers 
guard the highways of com- 
munication. Traveling afoot 
where there are no roads, crawl- 
ing sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 





toward Better Service 


CLARK’S EXCEPTIONAL CRUISES 


tHe MEDITERRANEAN 


$600 upward; a classical 61 day itine- 
Summer rary; invigorating ozone of the seas: 


June p 2 7a wonderfu | climatic conditionsin Spain, 
Italy, Greece and Palestine, especially. 

23.884 Tons 
BOTH CRUISES 


Winter $600 upward; ever popular 65 Day itinerary 
Feb. 2 with 18 days’ stay in Egypt and Palestine, 
os and Nile voyages. 

Itineraries include Madeira, Spain, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Palestine, Egypt, Rome, Riviera, etc. 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees, etc. and 
permit stopover in Europe with return by White Star 
liners. 

University-Extension European Tours and 
others with attractive inclusive features. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


White Star Liner 
Specially chartered 





cycles, or trucks, they “get there” 
as they can. 


When Nature rages to that 
point where few things can stand 
against her, when property is 
destroyed and towns cut off, the 
telephone is needed more than 
ever. No cost is too much, no 
sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles 
come down with the storm, no 
matter how distant they may be, 
no matter how difficult to reach, 
somehow a way is found, some- 
how—in blizzard, hurricane, or 
flood—the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the 
telephone service must not fail, 
if human effort can prevent it. 


This is the spirit of the Bell 
System. 


“ BELL SYSTEM“ 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, Cne System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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SAFE — RELIABLE 


Banish coughing, sore throat, hoarse- 
ness — relieve_catarrhal and asthmatic 


conditions, ot candy but a cough 
remedy. At druggists. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchi _ LNs . 
‘New York ina oe 
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“Good night,” she echoed, faintly. 

In some manner, she did not know how, 
she climbed back into the hammock and 
closed her eyes against the spectacle of a 
whirling world. She felt physically ill 
and mentally chaotic. The sound of ap- 
proaching foot-steps brought her upright, 
with wide frightened eyes on the shadows 
in the garden. Was he coming back? 
A frantic impulse toward flight seized 
her, but before she could drop out of the 
hammock again she was reassured by her 
recognition of a white-flannel clad figure 
and a gay voice. 

“Hope I haven’t startled you,’ said 
Fleming. “I came back to say good night 
in a more seemly manner. I realize now 
that my departure was too abrupt. Be- 
sides, it’s always a mistake to leave till 
you actually send me home.” 

She did not answer. She could not. She 
had just made an astounding discovery. 
All her terror was gone and in its place 
was an incredible sense of peace, of se- 
curity. It submerged her like a wave. It 
also made her long to cry. 

Fleming sat down beside her. 

“T met Wallis outside the gate,” he 
went on casually. “I gave him one of 
those piercing glances we read about, and 


“LOWE 


(Continued from page 32) 


somehow I got the impression that he 
was not an accepted suitor.” 

“No,” whispered Marjorie, “he isn’t.” 

“And he never will be?” Fleming still 
spoke lightly, but now he turned and 
looked at her. Their eyes met, and the 
glance held. An irrepressible sob broke 
from the girl’s throat. 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried. “I’ve been such 
an idiot. Please forgive me—and take 
care of me!” 

She was in his arms before the words 
had left her lips, held very close within 
the small and marvelous circle in which 
she was henceforth to live. Her sense of 
peace, of security, strengthened to one of 
abysmal content, of intense and increas- 
ing happiness. His cheek rested against 
hers. When he spoke his words were 
still light, but his voice was not quite 
steady. 

“Taking care of you will be the best 
thing [| do, dearest,” he said. “I’m going 
to give a whole lot of time to it, and I 
want to begin right off. Can we be mar- 
ried tomorrow, or must we wait till Thurs- 
day?” 

She did not answer him at once, but 





V - e e 
irginia 
held one hand extended, and, as the 
lady put out her foot, he lifted her bodily 
on that hand. He was a man of extra- 
ordinarily powerful physique and_ her 
weight was to him as that of a child’s 
to the average man. With a turn of his 
wrist he swung her about, so that her 
head hung, face downward, over his 
shoulder, where she had a good bird’s-eye 
view of an unusually broad and muscular 
back. 

“V’ll show you a wrinkle or two that 
those St. Louis footmen can’t duplicate,” 
he assured her. 

She struggled frantically to release her- 
self, but to no avail. She could not wriggle 
out of that iron grip. It was the day of 
long trains. He grasped hers with his 
dise engaged hand and, lifting it so that it 
encircled her waist, twisted it tightly 
about her body, thus displaying a wealth 
of hosiery and lingerie seldom revealed in 
public in that mid-Victorian era 

Mrs. Bowser did not know exactly what 
to do. Modesty impelled her to scream, 
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the hermit thrush did. There seemed a 


gay lilt to his usual somber note. The 
moonlight, too, was much more brilliant 
than it had been, and the perfume of the 
fiowers was sweeter. Marjorie realized 
what a wonderful world this is. 

“T was all wrong about love,” she said, 
dreamily. “The instant that man began 
to—to talk about it, I knew I belonged to 

ou.” 

He held her closer. 

“You have decided that it isn’t solely 
a matter of the imagination?” he asked. 

“T know it isn’t. Yet it isn’t half as 
complicated an experience as poets and 
novelists try to make us believe it 1s. 
It isn’t complicated at all,” murmured 
the new authority. 

“What is it, then? 

Her lover’s voice was very low. His 
lips were on her hair. His soul was on 
guard. He must not startle this love of 
his, who was at once so ignorant and so 
wise. 

Marjorie drew a breath of deep content. 

“Why, it’s merely finding a man you 
have discovered you can’t possibly live 
without,” she confessed, “‘and then marry- 
ing him—on Thursday. It’s as simple 
as that!” 


” 


City's First Footman 


\ 


Continued from page 25) 


but a suddenly acquired distaste for 
publicity restrained her. She would have 
liked to faint, but felt she could not afford 
to at that particular moment. 

Those B street residences were ap- 
proached by a flight of steps, cutting 
diagonally through a bulkhead, and lead- 
ing to the foot of a terrace. Then came 
another flight or so, until the house was | 
attained. Bill swiftly bore the lady up,’ 
flight after flight, and finally plumped her 
down on the front porch. 

There was an afternoon function of 
some sort in progress and it did not add to 
Mrs. Bowser’s comfort that the guests 
had flocked to the window to view in de- 
lighted amazement the Samsonian stunt 
of Curly Bill. Blushing angrily, she joined 
the curious group. But unwelcome as 
their company was, she prolonged her 
stay as far as possible. And every one else 
seemed willing to stay as long as she did. 
She made occasional visits to the window 


and threw furtive glances downward 
The same spectacle greeted every anxious 
look. There stood the waiting carriage, 
and there, beside the driver, sat the 
imperturbable Curly Bill. 

At last she realized that it was a fruit- 
less wait for her, useless to prolong the 
agony. She was in hope, too, that she 
might be able to slip out without un- 
usual stir. But Curly Bill was on the 
alert, and she had hardly appeared in the 
doorway when he bounded from his seat, 
rushed up the stairs, grasped the as- 
tonished lady about the knees, slung her 
over his shoulder like a sack of flour, 
twisted her train into a knot, and carried 
her down to her carriage. 

As the driver touched up his team and 
the barouche swung off and down the 
street, a roar of laughter smote the ear 
of Mrs. Bowser. She made no more calls 
that day and her dream of a footman 
straightway faded into the realm of things 
that had been—a burnt offering on the 
altar of the democracy of a mining camp. 





my habits and my developed instincts 
propelled me the other way. In that 
minute my feeble grip on all that was 
good in my past and on all that had been 
promising in my future slipped. 

I went back to our hotel to tell Tom 
Bascom I was ready to go with him on 


(Continued from page 18) 


the circuit and the quicker the better. 
As I entered the lobby a clerk crossed 
to me hurriedly. 

“Can you stand bad news?” he asked, 
watching my face. 


heating Chance 


“Yes,” I said; “I’m used to it. What’s 
wrong?” 
He answered slowly: “Your friend, Mr. 


Bascom, has just been shot and killed.”’ 
This is the third of a series of articles by 


Wilbur Hall. The fourth will appear in the 
March issue. —The Editors. 
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LET YOUR MOTOR-CAR 
GIVE YOU ITS BEST 


For winter driving, change to ““Red Crown” quick- 
starting gasoline and stick to it. 


“Red Crown” vaporizes rapidly, even at zero tem- 
peratures. It is the quickest-starting motor fuel on 
the market. 


You'll notice the difference immediately in the in- 

creased power and flexibility gf your engine, running 
Oy s - P] a 7 O07 = b aii » 

on “Red Crown.” It delivers 100° power instantly 

in the coldest weather. 

Play safe. Fill at the Red Crown sign, at service 

stations, garages and other dealers. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(CALIFORNIA) 
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The Pueblos’ Last Stand 


(Continued from page 22) 


Gallup, thirty-eight miles away, between 
breakfast and noon. Like the Navahos, 
they are at once the masters and the 
companions of wild horses. They paint 
and weave, make marvelous pottery, sing 
and dance and enact ritual dramas in 
giant masks, as terrible and beautiful as 
the ancient Greek drama. Like all the 
Pueblos they support themselves and ask 
no rations or subsidy. It is not weakness, 
but a superior moral ideal, a deeper 
strength of soul, which keep them from 
hating and which keep them merry in the 
face of doom. 

I quote a document which has just come 
from Acoma. The romance of all the 
Pueblos has its climax at Acoma, the 
thousand-year-old town hanging like a 
cloud at the summit of a mesa, hundreds 
of feet above the steep cliffs. No auto- 
mobile or wagon has ever entered Acoma. 
Up the precipitous trail for hundreds of 
years the women have carried water in 
patterned vases on their heads. The great 
church is built of adobe clay which the 
men carried up by hand. Standing in 
Acoma one looks across to the Enchanted 
Mesa, dealt with by Charles F. Lummis 
ina children’s story which will be a classic 
as long as the English language is read. 
That was Acoma’s earlier home. No foot 
has trod its heights for century after 
century, while the old city has melted 
away like a dead rose, the way adobe 
ruins melt away. A cloudburst destroyed 
the only approach, a ladder-like trail or 
sloping ledge mounting to the ancient 
Acoma. Most of the tribe was below in 
the fields. The few who had remained 
home were marooned on the heights and 
died there, and the present Acoma was 
built on its new craggy site. All this was 
long ago. But Acoma today is still, in 
essentials, the wild, sweet community it 
was when the Spaniards first came. 

The document was sent by the 
Governor of Acoma and is signed by all 
the ex-governors and elected officers. It 
gives the spirit of the Pueblos. It is 
written in English, laboriously, on 
scratch-paper, and most of the signatures 
are thumb-prints. 

“The Acomas held here, this 13th of 
November, 1922, at Acomita, a meeting: 
there met the Chief of Acoma and all 
his principal men and his officers. Will- 
ingly will we stand to fight against the 
Bursum bill which by this time we have 
discovered and understood. 

“Our white brothers and sisters: this 
bill is against us, to break our customs, 
which we have enjoyed, living on in our 
happy life. 

“fe is very much sad indeed to bear, 
and to know, and to lose our every custom 
of the Indians in this world of men. 

“Therefore we are willing fully to join 
to the other pueblos our pueblo, where we 
may beat out the Bursum bill for the 
benefit of our children and of our old 
people and of all our future. 

“We have held a meeting, assembling 
yesterday in the schoolhouse all day long. 
The meeting was very good. Every person 
was sworn and each did say that he is 
willing to help right along from now on. 

“Yes, Sirs, we are glad to do so! To 


help through the name of our great God 
and to help those who are trying to stand 
by us, our American honorable people. 

“This is all very much appreciated, and 
thanks for the help, and signed with all 
our names; we, the Chief of said Acomas.”’ 

At Santo Domingo pueblo, north of 
Albuquerque, there gathered on Novem- 
ber sth a meeting which will be historic. 
This was the first formal council of all 
the Pueblos ever held in historic times. 
Many thousands of years ago, it may be 
supposed, these Pueblos were one stock, 
spoke one language and lived by a uni- 
form type of social organization. Or per- 
haps, instead, thousands of years ago 
there were scores of disconnected tribes, 
and slowly there filtered influences from 
one to the others, while elements of the 
culture of Old Mexico drifted northward 
and imbued them all. In either case, 
pueblos have been built and lived in for 
centuries and abandoned; tribes have 
been numerous, powerful, and have van- 
ished through some great starvation or 
epidemic, or through the onset of 
Comanches, Utes, Navahos or Spaniards. 
When a pueblo man visits another pueblo 
he is loaded with gifts. In war the 
Pueblos have been united, as when they 
hurled the Spaniards out of New Mexico 
in 1680. But never before has the Pueblo 
unity been expressed through a formal 
gathering in peace-time or through a 
permanent cooperative league such as 
has now been formed. The Greek his- 
torian Thucydides, wrote a tremendous 
and a true thought: “A nation knows 
itself only in dying!” Faced by death 
thrust on them from without, the Pueblos 
have awakened to know themselves as 
one people, one nation. 

The place where this thought of unity 
took origin remains as the strangest spot 
I have ever visited. It was worthy the 
adjectives used by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in his 1900 report: “Purely 
Indian Their hair grows long 
savages, with all the gaud of 
naked bodies, hideous dancing, 
and other evidences of savagery!”’ Let 
me reassure the reader, however. The 
Pueblo Indian is the most modest being 
I have ever known, also monogamous and 
conventionally moral. 

Cochiti pueblo, south of Santa Fe, is 
immune from telephones, railways and 
automobiles because of the Rio Grande 
river. There is no bridge. To plant their 
eastward fields in springtime the Cochitis 
must travel 36 miles, though the fields 


feathers, 





are only a mile away. The Bursum bill | 
would relieve them of this labor, as it | 


would take bodily from them all their 
east-of-the-river land. Even on the west 
bank the trespassers have gained foot- 
hold; there is a sort of Mexican ghetto 
inside the Pueblo village. Looming be- 
yond Cochiti are the Jemes mountains 
with the famed Caton des Frijoles—the 
Bandelier National Monument, long-ago 
home of this group of Pueblo Indians. 
The meeting took place inside the 
estufa, or secret ceremonial chamber. A 
windowless vestibule led into the estufa 
through a low and narrow doorway. The 
estufa also was windowless, ventilated 
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only through the fireplace. The council 
sat Indian-fashion against the wall on 
the floor, two ranks deep. Crowded be- 
tween the men were ancient ceremonial 
vases. Above their heads were dim yellow 
paintings of the sun, the eagle and the 
moon. From one to another moved the 
community tobacco sack and the com- 
munity lighting stick; they rolled their 
cigarets from corn-husks piled at the 
center of the room. ‘The smoke rose 
densely and half-hid the ceiling, whose 
beams were walnut-hued from the to- 
bacco smoke of hundreds of years. On 
the ceiling-beams, startling in their white- 
ness, were paintings of outstretched 
human hands. The room was quad- 
rangular. At its far end a mural painting 
held my eyes all through the meeting—a 
serpent six feet long, painted in green 
with absolute mastery of design. It hung, 
it floated, it moved above the old men’s 
heads through the milky air, lighting and 
darkening with the flickering fire. 

The messenger from Taos pueblo told 
his story in Spanish, the interpreter roll- 
ing it into a Keresian of deeper accent. 
They talked for two hours, round and 
round. Here, as generally in the pueblos, 
there was neither chairman nor record- 
keeper nor speaker’s gavel. None in- 
terrupted; all paid attention; every one 
spoke, from the young interpreter who has 
visited Washington to the old cacique or 
religious chief, who lives in a world white 
men know little of. At last the verdict 
came back: “This is life or death. It 
is more than just one bad law. It con- 
cerns all Indians—every pueblo. We will 
call a Council of all the Pueblos.” Later, 
at Isleta pueblo, this plan was developed 
further into a project of sustained action 
and permanent union—a little new 
League of Nations, prospectively more 
interesting than the famous Iroquois 
League. 


An Appeal to America 


Cochiti called the meeting; Santo Do- 
mingo was the host. All the pueblos were 
represented. The 121 delegates were sent 
by the pueblo councils, or, as in the case 
of Jemes pueblo, by great town-meetings 
of all the men. They came on horseback, 
in wagons, in Ford automobiles and on 
trains—it is 300 miles from the eastern- 
most pueblo, Taos, to the westernmost, 
Zuni. They met in almost uninterrupted 
session from a Saturday afternoon till 
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sundown on Monday. The meeting used 
four interpreters, who put every word 
used into English, Spanish and three 
Indian languages. For about half the 
time they worked without a chairman. 
There occurred not a single deadlock. 
There were extreme contests of opinion, 
but these contests related to methods, 
not aims. Every one spoke and two never 
spoke at the same time. From beginning 
to end there was much joking, and speak- 
ers needed to raise their voices above the 
forest-like rustle and roar of corn-husks 
being rolled into cigarets. At the end, 
when business was finished, the oldest 
men rose one by one, speaking only in 
Indian, pledging their pueblos’ support. 
And every one of these old men gave 
thanks and pledged the future in the 
name of God—the God above all lesser 
gods of rain, of sun, of plenteous crops. 
Idolatrous savages, these! 

They framed an appeal to the people 
of the United States. Each delegate 
signed it with thumb-print or written 
name. It was strictly an Indian-made 
document. I have not space to quote it 
in full. Here are some sentences from the 
appeal: 

“We have studied this bill and found 
that the bill will deprive us of our happy 
life by taking away our lands and water 
and will destroy our pueblo government 
and our customs which we have enjoyed 
for hundreds of years and through which 
we have been able to be self-supporting 
and happy down to this day. 

“We can not understand why the 
Indian office and the lawyers who are 
paid by the Government to defend our 
interests, and the Secretary of the In- 
tcrior, have deserted us and failed to pro- 
tect us at this time. The Pueblo officials 
have tried many times to obtain an ex- 
planation of this bill from officials of the 
Indian office and the attorneys of the 
Government, and have always been put 
off and even insulted. Knowing that the 
bill was being framed a delegation from 
Laguna, the largest pueblo, waited eleven 
hours for a chance to discuss it with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Al- 
buquerque. At the end of this time, the 
Commissioner granted ten minutes, fn 
which he answered no question the 
Pueblos had come to ask. 

“We have kept our old customs and 
lived in harmony with each other and 
with our fellow-Americans. This bill will 
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destroy our common life and rob us of 
everything which we hold dear—our 
lands, our customs, our traditions. 

“Are the American people willing to see 
this happen?” 

To every reader this question is a 
personal challenge. Are you willing to see 
this happen? If you are not, if you want 
to see remedied the misdeeds of what 
Charles F. Lummis calls a “Century of 
Dishonor,” let your representatives in 
Congress know your sentiments. 

They will listen. The Bursum bill has 
opened up an issue that may well be a 
factor in the rise or fall of great political 
a The fight is going beyond the 

ndian problem. The Conservation policy 
is being dragged in. 

A vast area of public domain, called 
Indian country, with wealth not of a 
billion dollars but of unknown billions 
—the Navaho reservation alone has forty- 
eight billion tons of coal and a great oil- 
field—is in the hands of that same public 
official who has directed the onslaught 
against the Pueblos. He—the Secretary 
of the Interior—has a power over the 
Indian country which the President has 
not got over the national forests: the 
power to break it up when he wants to, 
without asking anybody’s consent and 
largely without public notification of what 
he is going to do or is already doing. 
The method is to allot the land in part 
to the Indians who have no wish for in- 
dividual ownership of land and who sell 
it for a shoestring, and to dispose of the 
remainder by sale to white men or cor- 
porations. No man should have such a 
power; Congress alone should have it 
and Congress has authority to take back 
that power which it never should have 
surrendered. A tremendous issue of the 
conservation of natural resources and of 
the public domain is involved, and even 
if the reader of this article thinks the last 
interesting Indian died with Fenimore 
Cooper, he is still mightily concerned with 
the material question here stated. 

For these two reasons the present 
dramatic struggle of the Pueblos to keep 
their life and their land needs to be fully 
told. A few facts given in the January 
number of SunseET have been stated again 
in the course of this article. 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
dealing with the Indian problem. The sixth 
will appear in an early issue. —The Editors. 





The Parental Mind 


some importance was to be decided. In 
a private talk with a faculty member one 
of the more thoughtful girls said that she 
did not approve of the general attitude 
of the student body and gave her reasons. 
There really was a moral issue involved, 
which the girl saw fairly and clearly. The 
teacher urged her to stand for what she 
felt was just and she promised to do so. 

When the matter was brought up for 
decision, she not only failed to express her 
opinion, but voted with the majority. 

he teacher with whom she had discussed 
the matter asked her later why she had 


(Continued from page 49) 


changed. She replied: “Oh, I talked it 
over with my mother, and she urged me 
not to do it, because she was afraid it 
would make me unpopular.” 

If a student went home from school 
and reported that a teacher advised doing 
what was politic rather than what was 
right, there would be immediate protest 
against that teacher. But the teacher can 
not honorably protest against the par- 
ents’ attitude. It is one of the unwritten 
laws of the school that a child’s confidence 


in his parents must be maintained unfail- 
ingly. It’sa little hard to do it in many 
cases. 

Another characteristic of the Parental 
Mind is its absolute inability to believe 
evil of Our child. Recently 1 heard of a 
well organized gang of shoplifters among 
the seventh and eighth grade boys of a 
neighboring city. The children come from 
what are called “good families.” Teachers 
and victims have brought the matter to 
the attention of the parents repeatedly. 
Some of them have taken it seriously and 
are helping to overcome it in every way 
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they can. But the parents of two of the 
boys refuse to believe that their sons 
could do such a thing and will not co- 
operate in any way to improve the situa- 
tion. Some day, when the matter has 
gone beyond the control of the school, 
they may have to believe the report of 
the police. And then it will be too late. 

That is a queer thing, when you stop 
to think of it. These parents—and hun- 
dreds like them—seem to believe that 
their sons can do no wrong, simply be- 
cause they are their sons. That implies 
to my mind a fairly high estimate of what 
they are themselves. How did they come 
to be what they are? 

Most of them owe their character and 
their success to the training they re- 
ceived when they were young—and I'll 
wager it wasn’t the wishy-washy kind 
their sons are getting. If you talk with 
them about parental discipline, they will 
probably tell you that their fathers and 
mothers were much too strict with them, 
that they are trying not to make that 
mistake with Bobby and Susan. The fact 
remains, however, that they approve 
pretty highly the visible product of their 
parents’ handiwork. Why criticize and 
discard the method while approving of 
the result? 


Credulous Parents 


While it seems impossible for parents 
of this type to believe evil of their sons 
and daughters, the Parental Mind often 
shows a touching and absolutely childlike 
credulity toward all information supplied 
by the child himself. The following illus- 
tration, told me by the preceptress in a 
girls’ dormitory, may seem overdrawn, 
but it is entirely true and quite typical of 
the attitude of many parents. 

A fifteen-year old girl, who came to the 
school looking perfectly strong and 
healthy, soon began to complain of feeling 
ill, particularly when any work was re- 

uired of her that she found a little 
acnaetel. She said that her family 
physician had repeatedly cautioned her 
about not overdoing at school, because 
she had serious organic heart trouble. 
She related alarming tales of the severe 
attacks she had had in the past. As a 
result of these tales, freely circulated 
among the girls, she became a center of 
romantic interest. 

It seemed strange that the mother had 
not mentioned this fact when she had 
left the girl at the school, but then the 
Parental Mind doesn’t always discrimi- 

nate between the essential and the non- 


essential. ‘The girl was taken for ex- 
amination to the school physician, a man 
of broad experience and unusual under- 
standing of girls. He found no trace of 
heart trouble, but cautioned the pre- 
ceptress privately to watch for symptoms 
of hysteria. 

The girl was very indignant that her 
claim to immunity from labor, and to the 
distinction that heart trouble seems to 
give, was not substantiated. She still 
insisted that certain things had been for- 
bidden, by her doctor at home and that 
she could not do them. The preceptress, 
in order to be entirely sure that she was 
safe in requiring conformity to the rules 
of the school, wrote to the mother asking 
for a statement from their family physican 
as to the condition of the girl’s heart. 

In reply a telegram came, saying that 
the mother was taking the first train, and 
would arrive the next morning. — The 
teacher who met her at the station found 
her almost hysterical with fright. She 

said that her daughter had never before 
had heart trouble, that the work of the 
school must have brought it on and that 
she had always been unusually robust for 
a girl of her age. When all the circum- 
stances were told her, she seemed puzzled 
and was unable to give any explanation. 
This conversation took place before she 
had seen her daughter. At the suggestion 
of the preceptress, the girl was taken to 

1 heart specialist whose verdict agreed 
exactly with that of the school physician. 

The mother stayed with her daughter 
that night. The next morning she sought 
an interview with the preceptress. This 
is what she wanted to say: “I have come 
to tcll you that I was mistaken about 
Elsie’s not having had heart trouble at 
home. She has been having such attacks, 
but didn’t tell me about it for fear of 
alarming me.” 

Considerate Elsie! And poor credulous 
mother! Really now, don’t you agree 
with me that there is something a little 
peculiar about a mind that works like that? 

Here is another thing that I have often 
thought about from my old-maid-school- 
teacher point of view. I never knew a 
teacher who said, “I just can’t make the 
children mind me; they are so high 
strung.” But suppose one did say it; 
how would the parents receive it? 

There would be immediate demand for 
her removal—and rightly. If a teacher 
can not maintain discipline in her class- 
room, and do it quietly and unobtrusively, 
she should not be teaching—and she ake 
ably won’t be very long. I’m not object- 
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ing to that; it is as it should be. But isn’t 
it a pity that parents, even those afflicted 
with the Parental Mind, have a life 
tenure on their jobs? 

When parents find that a teacher is 
weak in discipline, they protest against 
her at once. It is my experience, by the 
way, that more such protests come from 
the Parental Mind variety of parents 
than from any other. Again and again, 
when parents have come to complain of 
weakness in one of our teachers, I have 
wanted to say, like Nathan of old, ““Thou 
art the man.” How can they expect a 
teacher to develop self-control in a child 
by magic, if that child has never had any 
training of the kind at home? Can a 
weak teacher possibly injure their precious 
children more in one or two or six hours 
a day than they themselves are doing in 
the whole twenty-four? And if the 
teacher did try to insist on obedience, 
aren’t the chances pretty good that the 
sympathetic Parental Mind would com- 
plain of her severity? 


What is Responsible? 


Serious thinkers and writers ascribe 
much of the modern juvenile-crime epi- 
demic to the effect of the war, to the 
modern craving for excitement and to the 
movies. These things have probably con- 
tributed, but I don’t think that that is all. 

I believe that the responsibility goes 
farther back than that, farther back even 
than to the influence of some weak 
teacher—back to the time when the child 
first heard his parents admit that they 
could not control him, to the day when 
his mother said that he must have what 
he wanted, even though it wasn’t good 
for him, to the time when they advised 
him to sacrifice principle to policy—per- 
haps to the time when he learned that 
they themselves would sacrifice principle 
rather than risk his displeasure. In a 
word, I can not help feeling that there 
is a causal connection between the two 
epidemics of which I have spoken. 

My solution of the juvenile-crime 
wave is to go back of the child and cure 
the diseased mind of the parent—for 
these mental processes of which I have 
been writing are surely an abnormal de- 
velopment. ‘This method. of treatment 
for the child may sound like ex post 
facto legislation; it 1s certainly a little late 
for many of the victims. But there are 
plenty of younger children who could 
still reap the benefit, if only their parents 
could get away from these peculiarities of 
thought. 





Choice of Weapons 


remainder of his life was dedicated to the 
search. He would cheerfully kill himself 
—looking for Wade. 

Such fanatical persistency was bound 
to lead somewhere, sometime. It led 
Seaton to a far-flung fragment of coral, 
one of a small group and the same as a 
hundred others he had visited, but show- 
ing some sign of human life in the shape 
of a beached canoe. 


(Continued from page 14) 


He landed, and was soon surrounded by 
the little band of copra getters who 
periodically visited it. They had seen no 
one. Was it likely that they should see 
any one, least of all a white man, here on 
the rim of the world? Seaton admitted 
that it was not, but continued patient 
inquiry throughout the day. It was a 


strange thing, he observed, that they 
should confine their labors to this island 
and leave its neighbor untouched. True, 
the other was smaller, but with his glasses 
he could see that its palms were laden 
with nuts, the beaches littered with them. 
How was that? 

He was lucky to get an answer to such 
a question, but presently it came, from 
one of the older school. The place was 
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. | 
n’t taboo. Why? Seaton did not ask. He | eee ee 
ed was sufficiently versed in native lore to | : 
ife know that it might be for a hundred 


reasons, or for none. It was forbidden, 
‘s that was all. Most likely because the 
ast spirits saw fit to inhabit it. Offerings were 










































he probably flung upon its shores by a quak- | == 
awa ing crew who immediately afterward 
nts paddled for its life. 
in, “If the island were not sacred,” 
of mumbled the old man in an unguarded | 
ve er “how should we have had | 
) yrOOTS 
' : a Proof!’ railed Seaton, with the binocu- 
ild lars to his eyes. “Where are your proofs?” 
ny It was true the white man needed more 
" than most, the old man admitted with 
Dus admirable tolerance, but for himself it 
ad was enough that out of this uninhabited 
am land a thin ribbon of smoke had issued 
ihe not long since, forming itself into the out- 
ce, ~s a na d oe Ps I | 
; is words had a surprising effect. In- . : 
wy stead of waiting for the rest, which es- | T SAN DIEGO, California, 
tablished the interesting fact that the | ocean and nearby moun. 
man’s outline had changed to that of a | ‘ : 
hurricane bird and flown away over the tains, and yeat- round flowers 
she sea, his audience turned on its heel and and sunshine make living a de- 
pi- departed as though chased by devils. In i 
nie a flash it was aboard its strange craft and light,away from heatand cold. 
ae eee at ree, speed for the island You'll find here all that 
that was taboo. - Z 
iL Pn ms _ — befall,” “— the California means in interest 
oe old man, and had the intense satisfaction : 
of seeing his prophecy fulfilled in the and SCRRRREC, with 100,000 
ak | presence of his entire family. hospitable residents of this 
ild ‘ : od 
ey LOSE to the distant beach the craft fast growing —_ cnyey*e the 
en —_ ' rest ~_ yh stg waters full measure of its modern 
iat and a man leapt from the bows. He waded eae ; 
od ashore and sieenaed over the sand, cry- activities and recreations 
ed ing —. sl 3 pateay —— through days and months that 
er- sea and a reed-brake when the Spirits 
rat very properly showed their bli a call you out of doors to play. 
ple of the intrusion by smiting him where he Motoring, golf, tennis, sea 
a stood. Of a sudden his lank white figure . duck:sh 
pre wilted on to the sand, and a faint sound and lake fishing, uck shoot- 
wo like a distant clap of thunder—or a ing—every recreation—miles 
rifle shot—came over the water. : 
me That was all; or so the eyewitnesses of of charming homes and the 
ire the incident claim to this day; which is leasant associations of hos- 
for probably because they bolted from the P. : . 
ve scene of wrath. If they had stayed they pitable people unite with ex- 
le- would have seen Joyce Graham kneel in a ceptional natural advantages 
nt the sand at Seaton’s side, and a little later Diego over the new : 
ost — apres out of the brake with a San Diegoand Arizona to complete your enjoyment. 
ite rifie under his arm. Railway, operated in ° ge 
ire “I warned you,” he said, ‘“‘any one.” connection with the With evenamoderate com 
ild ce ye pte Rips a. pe ag petence, health, recreations 
1ts “Don’t talk about it,”’ he said faintly. | % = : yo 
of “Shoot again if you feel Soe a at > po gag and happiness —life’s greatest 
not before I’ve finished. It wasn’t leprosy daylight ride through offerings—may be your every- 
—just a local paralysis from the wound— magnificent Carriso . 1 
nerves—and Te you go thinking that GorgeandOldMexico. day companions as long as 
—to get rid of you—shoot again, old you live at 
man— 
Then nc lost Seeronntins but there : 
was a smile on his lips. 
“There’s only one thing I don’t quite am Die O 
follow,” said Wade, as the motor boat | * ae an 
) headed for Thursday Island with Seaton | } California tS 


sleeping peacefully below. “He said he PEN Ces) 


















ey | did it to get rid of me. There wasn’t ———————— eee 9 ee es 
n _> need for ca — there?” | 

1e, oyce was at the wheel, her eyes on the | / SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 

es swaying compass card. , tells a won- 302 Chamber of Commerce Building, San Diego, California 
en “Was there?” he repeated. | derful story Gentlemen: I should like to read your fascinating story of 
m. Joyce did not speak, but Wade had his | o— oe San Diego, California. Please send me your free booklet. 

F } answer. He went forward. | Prange pote NAME 
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No need to prepare 
this in the kitchen 


Here is a delightful hot drink that can 
be prepared in any room. Drop a 


STEERO bouillon cube in a cup and 





simply add boiling water. 


When you feel hungry between 
meals, take a cup of hot STEERO 
bouillon with a cracker. 


STEERO 
BOUILLON CUBES 


STEERO bouillon makes an appetizing 
first course for lunch or dinner. And 
it adds greatly to the flavoring of 
many other dishes. Send 10 cents 
for samples and sixty - four-page 
STEERO Cook Book. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
294 William St., New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 
‘*4 Cube Makes 
a Cup”’ 
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ing, Duxbak assures personal com- 
fort in all kinds of weather during 
the hunting trip. 
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sexes shown in the 1922 style book permit 
a selection that meets your individual re- 
quirements for all outdoor pastimes. | 


Ask your dealer today 
for a copy, or write us 
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The Closed 
Desert Gate 


(Continued from page 10) 


ltravel through those barren regions 
|where it is difficult to finance now even 
|one and where concentration of interest, 
|money and effort is essential if any road 
|is to be completed in the near future. 
| Differences as to routes west of Salt 
|Lake City should not be fostered any- 
| where if it is desirable to see the comple- 
| tion of any road from Salt Lake to Reno, 
for while the Lincoln Highway in west- 
lern Utah remains the subject of debate 
[instead of the object of road improve- 
iment, the road from the Utah capital 
lsouth to St. George, Las Vegas and Los 
Angeles moves forward to completion as 
|fast as the state can build. 
| Arguments and details relative to the 
|merits of the two possible routes west of 
|Salt Lake City across the desert are be- 
iside the point here. A few words would 
|not suffice to present to the casual reader 
the reasons why the Lincoln Highway As- 
lsociation after ten years of investigation 
ibelieves that the route unanimously en- 
\dorsed by the previous political adminis- 
|tration in the state of Utah in 1918 and 
jupon which so much has already been 
|done, is the proper route at once to con- 
inect Salt Lake with Reno. 
| Here is the point, insofar as central 
California is concerned. What the busi- 
|ness interests and commercial and civic 
organizations of that region want and 
ishould have at once is one through con- 
|necting improved road from Salt Lake 
|City to Reno. From a practical stand- 
point, they should desire the completion 
of the road which can be completed first 
—and at the least cost to them. 
| The Lincoln Highway in Utah can be 
icompleted if it is designated for Federal 
|Aid long before any other link west of 
| Salt Lake can be opened, for three reasons. 
| First, it is much less expensive to com- 
| plete the Lincoln Highway, for a great deal 
‘of work has already been accomplished 
lon it, as is evidenced by the fact that it 
|has, during the past season, carried all 
[trafic into central California. The 
| other longer crossing of the desert has 
‘been completely impassable all summer. 
|Second, Tooele County, through which 
|both roads run in western Utah, will pro- 
| vide the funds to meet the Federal Aid for 
the improvement of the Lincoln Highway. 
| It will provide no funds for the improve- 
iment of the so-called Wendover Road 
| which doesnot servethecounty. Third, the 
Lincoln Highway Association has offered 
|its aid to Tooele County to assist in meet- 
ing the Federal funds and no such assist- 
|ance is available for the other route— 
‘unless California wants to build it. 
| The new Utah administration proposes 
completely to abandon the Lincoln High- 
|way west of Salt Lake. It has named as 
its western Federal Aid highway the im- 
|passable road to Wendover across the 
| widest part of the Great Salt Lake Desert. 
‘The Lincoln Highway is not on the 
| State’s Federal Aid System at all, despite 
the urging of the Nevada Road Commis- 
sion and Santa Boyle. 
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The road submitted to Washington for 
approval can be built, surely. A road can 
be built anywhere if time and money are 
no object. If several years of time with a 
tremendous loss of tourist traffic every 
year are unimportant; if the cost of this 
delay plus the cost of the paralleling 
route mean nothing to central Cali- 
fornia, then it should abandon any 
thought of the Lincoln Highway and 
unitedly work for the other route. But 
if it is interested in promptly securing a 
connection at no cost to it, it must act 
quickly and unitedly in behalf of the 
Lincoln Way. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. | 


Wallace, has caused to be made an en- 
gineering investigation and report on the 
possible routes from Salt Lake City west 
and the Bureau of Public Roads of his 
department will this year approve or dis- 
approve Utah’s designation of the Desert 
Route. It must do this in the face of 
Utah’s present insistent official demand 
for the longer northern crossing of the 
desert! 

Now a crucial time exists when effort 
from every source should be put forth to 
prevent any possibility of a wrong 
Governmental decision, which would in- 
definitely delay the completion of the 
link in the cross-country road. 

Central California can, without ex- 
pense, secure the immediate completion 
of a road west of Salt Lake City if the 
Lincoln Highway is included in Utah’s 
Federal Aid System. Or it can continue 
its divided support, its agitation for 
another road, and wait for a connection 
until it digs down in its pockets and raises 
the money to provide for the completion 
of another road—not only in Utah but in 
Nevada also. 

What is the central California region 
going to do? So far it has done nothing, 
through its ill-advised agitation, but delay 
the completion of the Lincoln Highway 
for several years at a cost of millions 
annually to itself. 





Moon Country 


(Continued from page 38) 


crossed to the only possible hiding place, 
the rough wall of rock at the rear of the 
cave, and began groping along its surface 
in the semi-light. Joan watched him, her 
skirts gathered about her, her dark eyes 
dancing with excitement. 

“Perhaps it’s buried,” she ventured, 
when the silence became unendurable. 

Quentin did not reply to this. His 
hands, passing along the shadowy rock 
had reached a break in its surface. 

Suddenly the girl broke into a long 
ringing laugh which filled the cave with 
echoes and turned Quentin’s head to 
survey her with disapproving astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, Quent, what solemn idiots we are! 
Do you realize that we are hunting 
treasure!” Her voice was touched with 
laughing scorn. ‘We'll get our death of 
colds. What a ridiculous picture we must 
make!” 

“Wait!” 

There was something in the ring of that 
which broke her words off and left her 
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F COURSE only good strength-building 
food will do for an active, growing lad. 

For breakfast you should give him oat- 
meal, since oats are the most nourishing of 
all cereals. But there is a great difference in 
rolled oats. 

The safe way is to specify H-O (Hornby’s 
Oats)—the only oats thoroughly steam- 
cooked and pan-toasted in the old fashioned 
way 

We steam-cook H-O for hours at a heat 
of 250 degrees. This dextrinizes the starch 
and makes H-O digestible, nourishing and 
different. 

H.-O is also pan-toasted for four hours 
over live coal fires. This gives H-O its 
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staring in surprise. “Joan, I’ve found 
something!” His hand came to view, 
clutching a small object. 

They line over it in a frenzy of excite- 
ment. It was the hasp of a sea chest, 
broken off and red with years of rust. 
The significance of it here in this isolated 
cave made stars of the girl’s eyes when 
she raised them to his face. 

 Why—Quent—then there is a treas- 
ure! 

He spoke curtly. “I’m going to climb 
up there and look.” 

“No, no, let me go.” Even in her ex- 
citement her first thought was to spare 
his depleted strength. “Please, Quent, 
by all the rights of inheritance I claim 
it!” Her laughing insistence would not 
be denied. 

He helped her scramble to the ledge 
which ran about a foot above his head. 
It was a rocky pocket, sloping down and 
in. It was a full minute before Joan ap- 
peared again among the shadows, to look 
down with woeful face. 

“There isn’t a thing, Quent. Not a 
single thing. What does that mean, do 
you suppose?” 

His mouth tightened. ‘“Mean’s some- 
body’s beaten us to it, Joan. That broken 
hasp wasn’t there for nothing.” 

She spoke as one who wants to be con- 
tradicted. “Perhaps the water tossed it 
in— 

“Tron won’t float. Besides the tide’s 
never that high. In high water it covers 
the floor of this place, that’s why your 
buried treasure idea isn’t valid. But that 
hasp came there by men’s hands.” 

The picture it conjured up sent little 
shivers of excitement down her spine. 
“You think it’s been here, Quent?”’ 

“T think it’s been removed.” 

“But who—” 

“Ask me something easy!” 

“The sailor, you think—” 

“‘No, he’d never be hanging round once 
he got his hands on your treasure, Joan.” 

“My treasure! Is this all done in my 
interest, Don Quixote?” 

“Tt’s your treasure by right of descent, 
Joan. Fo afraid you must bear the re- 
lationship of old Sinful by yourself.” 

He was helping her down as he spoke, 

bracing himself against the rocks to sup- 
port her weight when she should clear the 
ledge. 
“That’s absurd, Quent, and you know 
it!” Joan was contesting the ownership 
of the gold as hotly as if it lay in her 
grasp. The absurdity of it did not strike 
either of them but at that childish, loyal 
outburst an iron band seemed to tighten 
about the man’s heart. 

Through the half light he looked up at 
her. Her face was pearl white, her dark 
hair melted into the shadows that pressed 
about her. One damp string had fallen to 
cling to her forehead as he remembered 
it doing years ago. It was only the briefest 
moment, yet it was one of those moments 
which for no apparent reason marks an 
epoch in a life, a landmark forever loom- 
ing white and shining through the 
shadowy memories of later years. Never, 
in the years which followed, was Quentin 
to hear the soft lap of water on sand or 
see a woman’s dark hair fall across a 
white forehead without this whole scene 
flashing vividly into his mind. 

There was a moment when he held her 
motionless in his arms, a breath of time 
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when he knew the desire to kiss the face 
so trustingly near his own. He read that 
he could have kissed her, that the old 
loyalty was there ready to be quickened 
into something deeper if he wished it so. 
He took a long, tremulous breath, then 
crashing through his mind, cold with 
came the verdict—A_ penniless 
wreck! It was as if he had shouted the 
words aloud. He opened his grasp and 
lowered her gently to the ground. 

Neither spoke until they were half- 
way back to the house. Joan broke the 
silence almost timidly. 

“Quentin, you honestly believe there is 
a treasure?” 

“Honestly, Janey, it looks as if there 
were. We don’t often credit such a thing 
—perhaps because we’ve read of it so 
often it seems as if it couldn’t happen 
outside of a book, but it does. Some of 
the hardest-headed business men in the 
world have backed the hunt for treasure. 
There’s treasure known to be sunk off 
the shores of Venezuela. Look at Captain 
Kidd’s treasure—lots of it has been found, 
some never has. What is so strange about 
this particular lot of money except that 
it is more recent and not so picturesque?” 

“But who do you suppose took it 
away?” 

“Perhaps your grandfather himself, 
Joan. ‘The cave perhaps was only a 
temporary hiding place until the trouble 
and talk about the wreck blew over.” 

She regarded him with wide eyes. 
“Why, he could have, couldn’t he, Quent? 
He would naturally do that, wouldn’t 
he?” Her tone grew in excitement. ‘They 
had reached the dry sand by now. Joan 
grasped one of his hands and clenched it 
ecstatically. ‘“Quent, we've practically 
found it!” 

They both saw it at once. 


scorn 


jumble of rocks behind him at the foot 
of the cliff and began to stroll away from 
them up the beach. He was too far away 
to have heard their words, but with a 
sudden flush Joan dropped Quentin’s 
hand and self-consciously brushed back 
her blown hair. 


The square | 
figure of Riddle separated itself from the | 








There was nothing in the man’s atti- | 


tude to show that he had noticed them; | 


indeed when they caught sight, of him 
Riddle’s head was turned the other way, 
but as he made his plodding way over 
the dunes the sailor’s face held the 
satisied expression of one who finally 
beholds the clearing up of a point which 
has puzzled him. 


T# \T expression had not faded when 
Quentin came into the house as the 
afternoon shadows were lying long on the 
east side of the dunes, but the other man 
Was too preoccupied to notice it. With the 
changeable weather of this strange land, 
the promise of the morning had grown. 
he dunes lay basking in the heat, the 
lupines were motionless, casting deep 
blue shadows on the tawny sand. The 
towers of Sandcastle rose against a ceru- 
lean sky, the ocean was a shining sea of 
glass; it was one of the rare still days of 
the region. 

In contrast with the dunes swimming in 
sunlight outside the windows, the library 
was cool and dim. Quentin dutifully 
dropped into the highbacked armchair 
before the scattered confusion of his law 
books, but it was in vain that he tried to 
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The Search 
for Riding Comfort 


OR MORE than a generation automotive engineers have 

probed every possibility to secure the ultimate in rid- 
ing comfort and spring protection for the motor car. They 
have come unanimously to the conclusion that leaf springs 
are not sufficient without devices for controlling the spring 
action. 





Ten years ago Robert H. Hassler, Inc., produced such a de- 
vice in the Hassler Shock Absorber—a device that won 
from the first a large following, and which is now approved 
by more than a million owners, including many of the coun- 
try’s largest corporations, operating great fleets of passenger 
cars and trucks. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers control violent spring action, 
check the vicious and destructive upthrow after a big bump, 


make riding restful, and save more than their cost in reduced 
car depreciation, tire wear and lessened fuel consumption. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
Ropert H. Hasster, Lrp., Hamilton, Ontario 


Hassler Shock Absorbers are for sale throughout the country 
Wholesale stocks are carried at the following Distributing Offices 


HASSLER PACIFIC COMPANY HASSLER IOWA COMPANY HASSLER KENTUCKY COMPANY 
Sa ngeies Des Moines, Iowa isville, Kentuck 
Seaiti, Wash: Portland, Oregon HASSLER MINNESOTA COMPANY HASSLER OHIO COMPANY 
HASSLER COLORADO COMPANY Minneapolis, Minn. St Paul, Mina. Bee cea Carian One 
segidvsomscnraged HASSLER_SOUTH-EAST CO Hassler Cincinnati Co., Cin.. Ohio 
HASSLER OKLAHOMA COMPANY Memphis. Tenn. Atlante, Ge 
Oklahoma City, Oklahom: Birmingham, Ala New Orleans, La HASSLER Se SGENCY INC. 
a) z 9 
Ree Oe a Gane MPANY HASSLER fit ILLINOIS COMPANY HASSL ER re LVANIA co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvan 
sal oc laa dg Sead HASSLER WISCONSIN COMPANY Putsbur 
‘ io, Te fire, Wiee HASSLER NEW von 2 COMPANY 
Newa uff. 
HASSLER_NEBRASKA COMPANY HASSLER CHICAGO COMPANY 
Omaha, Nebraska ago, lItinot: New Vork, 
HASSLER MISSOURI-KANSAS CO. HASSLES RABE aad HASSLER NEW ENG on ca, 
ity, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Indianapolis, India Boston, Massachusetts 


J. W PICKAVANT & CO. LTD., Birmingham, England, for British Isles 
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= CATARRHAL JELLY 


is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 
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Weak ache, sore nose, etc. 
Watery 
Eyes \ 
20 Treatment 


fix his attention upon the printed page. 
His thoughts would escape like truants 
and he was hurled back and forth be- 
tween doubt and acceptance. 

The fine confidence with which he had 
assured Joan there was a treasure was 
gone. The idea was so preposterous that 
he wanted to shout in derision at himself. 
Still—his hands crept to his coat pocket 
and fingered it reflectively—there was the 
rusty hasp, showing that at one time, 
some sort of a chest had been in South 
Head cave. There was old Maria’s story, 
fantastic it is true, but then all stories of 
hidden wealth seem fantastic until they 
are proved by rule-of-thumb facts. But 
what connection, if any, was there be- 
tween the lost money and Miss Pride’s 
frantic obsession against the creeping 
sand? Was that merely a natural an- 
noyance which the passing years had 
wrought into a strange hatred? Why did 
she fawn upon the servant woman and, 
above all, why was this strange sailor 
calmly camping in his house? That was 
the link which seemed the weakest in this 
strange chain of events. If it snapped, 
would all the rest be cleared up? 


UENTIN, staring over the top of his 

book with the unseeing stare of a man 
who thinks deeply, grew suddenly aware 
of the gaze of the very man who occupied 
his thoughts. Riddle had entered the 
room and was lounging against the door 
frame. 

“Not busy, huh? Talk to you a little?” 
He tossed it out with a fine assumption 
of ease, and taking himself at his own 
word dropped into one of the oval- 
backed walnut chairs which groaned 
dismally under his bulk. 

“Look-a-here, Mr. Lloyd, I got a propo- 
sition to make, if you got the time to 
listen.” The little twinkling eyes told 
Quentin that the man was stirred with 
excitement. “Maybe this will sound wild- 
eyed, but remember, I can prove what 

say. I’ve kicked round this old world 
considerable and I’ve learned that. the 
things that are written aint one-two- 
three to the things that really happen. 
I’ve seen pirates swarming like rats over 
the side of a modern ocean liner—that was 
the old Asia, a White Star liner she used 
to be on the Oriental run. I saw her sink 
off the China coast. [ve seen a god over 
two thousand years old sold in_ five 
minutes to buy a bottle of rot- gut 
whisky. I’ve been loved by a queen an’ 
I’ve been right-hand man to a king— old 
Supi-Li, the boss of a thirty cent little 
Chinese-Burmese kingdom under the 
Kung Low mountains— 

As he spoke the white plaster walls of 
the old house seemed to recede and ring 
with the magic of far away names and 
places. Riddle suddenly leaned forward 
to tap one spatulate finger on the table, 
his small eyes holding the other’s gaze 
with a twinkling intensity. 

“Mr. Lloyd, there’s treasure hid some- 
where on this beach. Spanish gold it is— 
sounds wild-ey ed, like I said, doesn’t it— 
but it’s true, every blessed gold piece of 


‘Quentin’ s heart leaped; the link was 
Ps to snap. 

“What makes you think so?” 

Riddle threw a shrewd glance at him 
before he replied. His lack of surprise 
had not escaped that wily observer. 
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“How I found out would sound like 


one of this guy Stevenson’s stories, or | 


who is it writes those sea yarns—Conrad. 


There was a fellow I met up with in the | 


islands who had it straight from the man 
that helped old Pride hide it. I don’t 
have to tell you nothin’ about Sinful 
Pride, I guess, Mr. Lloyd, or about the 
Spanish money ship that was wrecked off 
this shore. You was down here as a kid, 
an’ trust a kid to get to the root of any 
funny business there is floatin’ round.” 
Quentin met his eyes squarely without 
a vestige of expression on his face. “I 
heard a wild sort of a tale about old 
Captain Pride, if that’s what you mean, 
but that was only old women’s talk.” 
Riddle burst out in deep earnestness. 
“Don’t you ever go to sleep with that 
idea, Mr. Lloyd. That ship was bound 
from Monterey to the presidio of San 
Francisco with the Spanish soldiers’ pay. 
There’s lots of people round here whose 
fathers told them about it. It went on 
the rocks down there at South Head and 
the coin was supposed to’ve been sunk. 


Old Pride was suspected of wreckin’ the | 
Decoyin’ ’em on the | 


ship deliberately. 
rocks by false lights. It was never proved 
on him, but there isn’t the ghost of a 
chance he didn’t do it. Leastwise he got 
the money—this fellow Mac, that I met 
up with, had it straight from an old 
shipmate of Pride’s that helped him hide 
the money.” 

“Where did he hide it?”” was Quentin’s 
natural question. 

“South Cave,” came the prompt answer 





to make his heart leap. ‘I saw you look- | 


ing there this morning—you an’ the girl.” 


He chuckled softly while Quentin’s face | 


suddenly flushed. ‘Lord, 1 was there 
ages before you! It’s gone, though. 
Maybe the old guy was stringing us as to 
the exact location, or maybe it’s been 
taken away, but there was a treasure, I’ll 
stake my life on that.” 

Quentin spoke contemptuously. “Do 
you suppose for a moment that this man 


you're speaking of—this shipmate of | 


Pride’s—would never return for that 
money if he knew where it was?” 

‘He wasn’t just right.”” Riddle tapped 
his head significantly. ‘Maybe that was 
why old Pride trusted him. As it was, the 
captain got cautious and tried to make 
way with this fellow after he’d helped him 
hide the treasure. It frightened him out 
of the country. He was always plannin’ 
to go back but he was scared stiff, an’ 
all he did was hate and plan. Mac found 
him when he was down an’ out, maybe 
forty years or so later. He was a pretty 
old duffer but just as set on gettin’ back, 
fgurin’ that by this time old Pride had 
cashed in perhaps an’ it would be safe to 
go snoopin’ round. Mac did him a good 
turn an’ the old boy puts it up to him— 
this proposition of comin’ back an’ lookin’ 
for the treasure. Good thing he tells him 
about it because he dies a couple o’ days 
later. Had consumption; how he’d lived 
that long was a miracle. But Mac never 
took any interest in the story until | 
met him. 

_ “Mac was broke when I run into him 
in Hilo. He puts this up to me—he hadn’t 
no head at managin’, Mac hadn’t, and he 
asks me what to do. We was in old Sam 
Wing’s place when we talked it over— 
a sort of Chink restaurant it was. Mac 
was a ship’s carpenter—when he_ was 











In Your Country 
—a “Strange Land?’ See it now 


BY AN ENGLISHMAN 


HAVE been to Europe and the 
Orient—have climbed the Alps in 
Switzeriand and Italy, and the 
Chinese Himalayas. I’ve seen the 
famous island of Capri. I’ve ridden 
camels on the great Sahara Desert at 
sunrise. Enjoyed, in fact, most of the 
beauties and the grandeurs that mark 
different portions of the earth. 


And yet I've visited no one spot on 
the globe that combines “‘so many 
trips abroad in one”’ as one section of 


your own country provides. 
ee 


The railway journey there from 
your eastern cities is itself worth 
while, and the most comfortable that 
I’ve ever taken—summer or winter, 
and I’ve made it several times during 
both seasons. 


But the most extraordinary thing 
about your Southern California, 
is that year-’round perfect climate, 
which I had heard about but never 
quite believed could be so delightful. 

In my country we love sports and 
follow them almost religiously in good 
weather. 


But in Southern California you 
have more than three hundred days a 
year with the sun shining and all our 
sports to boot. 


English golf courses are famous, 
but you have many ofthe world’s 
best there, and you can _ 
play almost every day. a, 
Then there’s fishing, hunting, 
yachting and sea-bathing of 
the finest kind. You ride your 
horses in the mountains, motor 
to your desert, enjoy the peace- 
ful beauty of the rare old mis- 


All-Year Club 
of Southern California 











sions, or have tea at your hotel or 
modest boarding place in your great 
central city there, and all within a 
radius of two hundred miles which 
you travel on those incomparable mo- 
tor roads. 


I don’t see how anyone could be 
bored there, and I never met a fellow 
who was bored. He was always going 
here or there or doing this or that. 
And his children looked the happiest 
and healthiest that I have ever seen. 


I hear that a hundred thousand 
new visitors went there last summer. 
My only wonder is that they had not 


been there before. 


Above is a tribute to a portion of 
ycur country that perhaps you’ve 
never seen—the All-Year Playground 
of America, the one place of its kind. 


Come now or next summer—come 
at any season—and enjoy its com- 
plete change. Bring the family. Put 
your children in fine schools. 


There are things to see and do here 
that you’ve never seen or done be- 
fore. 


It is not too soon to plan now for 
this great trip. No matter what sea- 
son you plan to come send now for 
full information. Ask railroad ticket 
agents or mail coupon below. Plan 

for next summer, or come now. 

You'll say it’s the best trip of your 


*%.. life. 


er er eee ee F 





Art-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. # 
Dept. M-1802, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. | 
Los Angeles, Calif. 8 
Please send me full information about thesum- | 
mer and year around vacation pussibilities in # 
Southern California. | 
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be lettin’ you come down to a place that’s 
run to seed the way this is. From the 
lay of the place, you used to have money 
A you haven’t got any now. Am 
right? 





The little twinkling eyes transfixed the | 


younger man. 
~ “Go on.” 

“Well, a man like you, that’s had 
money, finds it pretty tough, I guess, 
gettin’ along without it. Then you're 
pretty badly done up, right now. I regret 
mentionin’ it—you know it’s only that I 
want to make my point clear and you 
understand, Mr. Lloyd, I wouldn’t ’ve 
said nothin’ about your hard luck ex- 
cept for this—” 

“Tact is a rare and beautiful blossom; 
I rejoice to see you wearing it as a bou- 


tonniere.” 

A SIDELONG glance from the little eyes 
while Riddle digested this. He replied 

alittle uncertainly. ““Well—we'’ll pass that 

over. What I’m driving at, Mr. Lloyd, 

is this: I think you can help me out. If 


you do, there’s half the treasure for you— | 


when we find it. That’s more’n fair when 
you figure if it wasn’t for me you 
wouldn’t ’ve got the straight of it at all. 


It was me that got the real dope on the | 


story. I have the real plan; I’m jus’ 
askin’ you to sew buttons on it, that’s all.” 


“Will you please cut out the pre- | 


liminaries and get down to facts.” 
Amazingly Riddle did so with alacrity. 


Evidently he figured the other man’s | 


interest to be at keenest edge. 

He hitched his chair nearer in excite- 
ment and the colorless eyes fairly scin- 
tillated. “It’s this. The money’s gone 
from South Cave. I’m figuring old Pride 
took it from there h’.nself. All right then, 
where is it? There wasn’t any one here 
with him but his wife an’ two kids. 
found that out from the farmers. The 
gitl’s the old maid down there; the boy, 
the father never did have any use for. 
After the mother died the boy ran away— 
too soft, he was, for the old pirate. He 
went to the city an’ later married and the 
gitl was born—the old lady’s niece. They 
were dirt poor. That leaves only the old 


maid daughter that stayed with the | 


father. Take it from me, Mr. Lloyd, that 
old lady’s as sharp as needles. She knows 
where that box of money is but she won’t 
tell—an’ she won’t use it; never mind 
why. Here’s where you come in. She’s 
fond of the niece, I guess, having raised 
her from a kid. Maybe if the young one 
kept hammerin’ away on her she’d come 
through with the hidin’ place. Anyway, it’s 
worth tryin’. When the girl knows, then 
you can work on her feelings so she’ll 
let the secret out. She’s sweet on you— 
a blind man could see that with her 
mooning up in your face like she was this 
morning. If you only play her along a 
bit she—” 

His voice abruptly died. Quentin’s 
chair had shrieked as he thrust it back 
and leaped to his feet. His voice was shak- 
ing with anger. 

“Riddle, damn your sneaking soul, I’m 
going to give you just half an hour to get 
out of this house, and if I find you hang- 
ing round this beach and bothering Miss 
Pride, I’ll thrash you if it takes the last 
breath of life out of my body!” 

The vehemence of it from the usually 
quiet man sagged Riddle’s mouth open 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Pyorrhea Strikes Four— 
Misses Only One 





When the gums bleed, 


be on guard 


All too few are immune to Pyorrhea. 
The odds are overwhelmingly in its favor. 


Dental records show that four persons out of every five past 
focty, and thousands younger, contract it. 


P ae ae f 
Tender, bleeding gums are the danger signal. S —— } 
When Nature’s kindly warning is unheeded, the gums re- Ss —~ ; 
cede, the loosened teeth drop out or must be extracted, oe) ; 
pus-pockets form at their roots, and the poison in them 5: sj] 
floods the system to breed neuritis, rheumatism and other ~Seege f 
















diseases. 

After you have gone to your dentist for tooth and mouth 
inspection, brush your teeth, twice daily at least, with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. It is an efficacious, healing denti- 
frice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used consistently and used in 
time, will prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will 
keep your teeth white and clean, your gums firm and healthy. 


Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums today. Brush 
your teeth regularly with it. The foremost dentists 
use and recommend it. It is time-tested, beneficial, 
and pleasanttothetaste. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


J Weyeatibaks 
FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea 4 






Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 











On maps has man recorded progress | 
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To Columbus, whose voyages opened new visions of the world, 
America was forever India—the land of gold and rich eastern 


trade routes. 


Came Balboa, who discovered the Pacific. 


Came 


Magellan, whose expedition sailed way round the world. The 


map grew in consequence. 


Other explorers and colonizers—Raleigh, Marquette, Drake, 
John Smith—devoted their fortunes and lives to gaining knowledge 


and putting it into maps. 


But the job was not done. 


Man pushed 


on and on through the centuries, ever penetrating the unknown. 
Lewis and Clark, Livingstone,Stanley, Roosevelt, all conquered 
danger and contributed to the document that is a map. 


The map is still being perfected, changing and growing with 


the accomplishments and discoveries of man. 


It must show all 


that these pioneers of exploration found and all that has happened 
since—new cities, railroads, highways, canals, steamship routes. 


A poor map is worse than useless, for it guides you and your 


thinking falsely. 


Make sure, therefore, that your map is up- 


It will be if it is published 


to-date and scientifically exact. 
by RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY. Whether wall map or pocket 
map, globe, atlas, school or commercial map— the RAND MCNALLY 
is standard. When you buy, look for this name. It is your 
guarantee of map perfection, 


RAND MENALLY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. P-47, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: New York . 


. Philadelphia . . 
Pittsburgh . . Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis . 


. Boston . . Buffalo 
. Los Angeles 


Washington . 
. San Francisco . 
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Keep Young and Attractive! 


The world’s greatest facial remedy will restore 
ruined complexions to the beauty and purity of 


youth. 

IF YOUR blood is impure, if you have pimples, 
freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, redness of face 
or nose, a muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish 
on or under the skin, you need 


DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS 


These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion 
and skin are wonderfully effective, and are ab- 
solutely safe and harmless. The prescription 
was first used 36 years ago by Dr. Campbell, and he 
has made countless thousands of women and men 
happy in the possession of a pure, spotless com- 
plexion. 

Mailed in plain cover on receipt of $1.00 from 
RICHARD FINK CO., Dept 46, Kens. Sta., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. C. Sold at all Owl, Liggett’s, and 
all live drug stores. 





with an almost ludicrous amazement. 
Ther. he rose with a desperate attempt of 
false dignity. 

“Mr. Lloyd”—with a return of the 
grandiloquent manner, “‘your words are 
hardly the sort to be used to a gentle- 
man.” 

“They’re not being used to one. I’m 
not going to waste time slinging words and 
I don’t want any affectation. What | 
want is your room. If you’re not out of 
here in half an hour, * a give me 
the strength to throw you out. And if 
you persist in hanging round this part 
of the beach, I’ll get in touch with the 
authorities at Pescadero and have you 
locked up for vagrancy. Do I make my- 
self clear?” 

There was no answer for a moment from 
| Riddle except a deadly sideglance from 
| those scheming eyes. Then he sneered, 
“Oh, you’re clear all right. But whose 
| going to put me out? A man like you?” 
| The other man’s face grew white with 

anger. One hand flashed out and ripped 
| open the drawer of the table and a 
pistol pointed its cold nose at the un- 
welcome guest. 

“Going to get out, Riddle?” he asked 
quie:!y. 

A thin spangle of dampness showed on 
Riddle’s high bald forehead in the slant- 
ing light of the windows, but he was not 
without nerve. 

“Oh, if you’re going to let steel do your 
fighting for you!”’ 

Quentin ignored this. “Just half an 
hour to get out! You've lost pretty near 
two minutes already! 

“Come on, get your things together and 
let me see you making tracks toward 
Pescadero. You can get a lift from there 
over the ridge to San Francisco. You'd 
better get a move on if you're going to 

make the town by night.’ 
| There is one advantage in traveling 
light. It lacked nine minutes of the half 
hour Quentin had prescribed when the 
sailor stepped out on the sand-covered 
flags of the driveway. In the late after- 
noon sunlight his colorless little eyes 
twinkled venomously, but he strove for 
the high-handed sang-froid which he be- 
lieved the proper thing under the cir 
cumstances. 
| “So I must depart from my childhood 
home, huh? While my genial host speeds 
the parting guest with an extremely un- 
pleasant automatic. Tut, tut! It’s a 
poor return for me feedin’ you on the 
fat of the land—fat blame well cooked 
too, if anybody should drive up in a horse 
an’ four an’ ask you!” 

“Will you get out?’ The weapon 
moved the fraction of an inch upward. 
Riddle, about to speak, looked into the 
coldly gleaming blue eyes and suddenly 
picked up his belongings rolled in a shabby 
blanket. 

“Well, nothin’ left but to say Cheer-o 
as our English cousins put it. Partin’ 
is such sweet pain!’ An impudent grin 
through the sunlight at the grim face 
young man and Riddle commenced the 
descent of the broken walk which led to 
the beach below. 

Watching from an upstairs window, 
Quentin saw him reappear after a few 
minutes on the dunes to the east of the 
house. He paused once in his steady walk 
to throw up one hand in impudent fare- 
well to the man‘he guessed was watching 
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nt. him from the house on the height. Up | 




















t of one dune, down into the swale on the | 
other side he went, only to reappear on 
the the dune beyond, a little smaller, sq] (0 = Sestak Siaeceam 
are tramping steadily away from Sandcastle. 
tle- “Gone—for the time being,” Quentin 
mused grimly. ‘“That’s a fine, smooth 
I’m rascal. Now I’ll never know what mis- wo 
and chief he has up his sleeve—still, there was 
tal nothing else to do!” 
- of When the miniature figure of Riddle 
me seemed to disappear permanently into a 
1 if deep gulley of the far-lying dunes, Quentin 
art left the window and returned to the arm- 
the chair in the library. 
you 
ny- THE house was very still; the roar of the 
sea resounded through it in muffled e 
om vibrations as it had beat in the cave that 
om morning. The law books were frankly t t 
ed, pushed to one side now; Quentin’s mind a 
ose was flooded with a host of strange : 
a thoughts which he hesitated to put in | 
ith logical form, even to himself, yet in limp- 
Ded ing broken phrases they persisted. 
a There was a treasure, then! All his ane 
un- impassioned logic, amassed for Joan’s \ The aristocrat of dessert wafers; a reap 
benefit, had burst into glowing reality. cae a sweetened filling between two delicate 
ced But that Miss Pride knew of it—Lord, | cata tall ea aise outer strips 
that was absurd! Riddle, sly old schemer, 
on was letting his desire color his imagina- 


HARLEQUIN 


Tender golden wafers consisting of a 
triple layer enclosing delightful creamy 


Head and this crumbling bluff of Sand- 
ur castle was hidden a chest of gold coins 
which legend valued at twenty thousand | 





nt- tion. Somewhere then, on this stretch of vo 
10t beach, between the rocky reef of South \ t 


an dollars. Half of that was not a fortune, | flavors. 
ear perhaps, as fortunes are counted in the | NATIONAL BrspuuT CaMniNY 
world today but it would be a fresh start | 
nd in life for him. It would mean that he FIG N EWTONS 
rd would not be dependent upon the cold 
ere charity of his family while he fitted him- Wavesscee enbiin densi oilin nile 
d self anew for th- battle of life. That a fll rar agra: 
to beastly fear of poverty—nobody knew OS eee ay pees ee 
and tempting. 


how it had flooded him with secret panic, 


ng how he had lain awake in the dark, wide- | 

alf eyed and sweating at its threat. And CHOCOLATE 

he Joan—twenty thousand dollars might 

ed mean Joan—” 

er- He laughed aloud suddenly and swept | N AR ETS 
res a couple of the books from the table with 

or a large gesture of his hand. A delicious combination of light cake and 


“What a fatuous fool—planning as if 

















De 
iT- I had the money in my hands!” a ee en and 
He stooped to pick up one of the out- er eae 
od raged volumes, smoothing down_ its 
ds crumpled leaves. “It’s with your tender, 
n- aid, Mr. Blackstone,” he addressed it, are all mad b th 
a “that [ll climb back again to a Lloyd’s e Y e 
he place in the world.” 
ed His words rang emptily through the 
se high ceiled room. Loneliness rushed in a ers O 
again with the roar of the sea as he settled fo ‘ 
on down to a dogged perusal of Blackstone. 
d. Outside, shadows grew long, a faint eve- 
he ning breeze stirred the lupines. Dark (NIBN Nn eo a 
ly smudges of cloud were poised over the 
by far horizon. i x o 
Quentin, intent on ec o* _— y 
-0 volume, followed the daylight to the § nara 7 : : Ul 
n’ window, moving table and chair with him, Uneeda 
in and when the sun sank, an angry red ball 


re] here che flasrshaded center mp and NAATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
| 





to went on with his reading. . 
So still he sat, save for the infrequent | 
Ww; turning of pages, that a little black spider Uneeda Bakers 
Ww of an investigating disposition lowered 
he itself from the ceiling by a silken thread Pent 
Ik to his hair and from there proceeded to | 
€- descend still further to pursue its study of 





ng law. When it reached the level of the book 
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A Tiny Crack— 
butitletthe airin 


This jar ring has not “aged 


well.”? It resisted “blowing 
out” in the cold pack boiler 
or the pressure canner, but it 
could not stand the test of 
time. It grew brittle and 
cracked—and the food which 
it protected was spoiled. 


To avoid becoming brittle a jar 
rubber must be correctly com- 
pounded. The chemistry of rub- 
ber is a vast industrial science, 
with specialists in every branch. 
Rubber must be compounded dif- 
ferently for almost every article 
in which it is used. 


For over fifty years we have been 
making jar rings and are the 
largest manufacturers of jar rings 
in the world. Our GOOD LUCK 
formula has been developed and 
perfected to give a ring that will 
not only resist the severe tests of 
modern canning but will last in- 
definitely without cracking after 
the jars are stored away. 


GOOD ®@ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


Have been tested and approved’ for all 
methods of canning by the experts of the 
Home Canners Association of America. They 
come packed with the following leading 
brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas 
GOOD LUCK, Ball Ideal, Ball Eclipse, 
Schram Ever Seal, Schram Acme. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you send 10 cents 
for sample dozen. For 6 
cents in stamps we will 
mail you our book on 
cold pack canning, con 
taining many novel and 
excellent recipes. 








Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
Largest Makers of Jar Rings in the World 





























| his mind. 


and scrambled across the page, Quentin 
observed it and addressed it gravely. 

“You are quite right, Robert Bruce, 
it 7s time that I prepared something to 
eat. If we’re ever going to get this 
stomach of mine back to normal we'll 
have to feed it at normal times. 

He saw with surprise as he thrust back 
his chair and rose that it was velvet black 
outside. 

Undoubtedly the spider had saved his 
life. The bullet was so close that he felt 
the wind of its passing on his cheek before 
the explosion set the echoes crashing down 
his brain. From the black dunes out there 
it had come to crash its way into the 
plaster wall opposite. 


VII 


HE shock of that sudden explosion set | 


his already sick nerves a-quiver. Now 
he sat, a little white about the mouth, in 
the same oval-backed walnut chair which 
had held Riddle that afternoon, and 
turned this latest phase of things over in 
His thoughts flew to the en- 


| trances of the house. The front door, he 


himself had bolted securely after Riddle’s 


| departure. The side doors were boarded 


| up, as he had found them; so was the | 


kitchen entrance. He was monarch of his 
own castle, even though that castle were 


| undergoing seige. 


The windows looked out on solid black- 


| ness. A film of cloud had crept between 





the earth and the stars and the dunes had 
lost shape and color in the thickening 
darkness. 

He pictured Riddle, retracing his steps 
under the cover of twilight. What a 
complacent idiot he had been to imagine 
the sailor would give in as easily as this. 
The shot, though—that had surprised 
him. He had not imagined Riddle would 
go so far. On the other hand, however, it 
might have been momentary spite. Riddle 
was no fool—he knew it was risky to 
shoot a man when he was known to have 
been the last person with that man. 

Despite this theory, Quentin was care- 
ful to keep to the center of the room out 
of range of those black dunes outside, not 
even venturing near the window to turn 


| out the lamp which was running low on 





oil and smelling vilely. 

Pistol in hand, he walked down the 
hall to the kitchen, seeing his way by the 
lamplight from the open library door, con- 
stantly checking the impulse to glance 
nervously over his shoulder lest something 
be creeping on him stealthily from the 
shadows. 

He prepared a cup of tea—full of leaves, 
for he could not find the strainer, and 
almost strong enough to float the spoon. 
As he drank it his thoughts churned about 
in such a welter of half-born phrases and 
confused ideas that the protests of his 
outraged palate went unheeded. Soggy 
water crackers and a tin of preserved 
pears formed the body of this Spartan 
banquet. His watch showed ‘ten-thirty 
when he had finished and he took the 
lamp standing on the drainboard of the 
sink to light him up the hall. 

The library was lit by the spasmodic 
flickerings of the big lamp, dying a linger- 
ing death from lack of oil. The room and 
hall were filled with the reek of it, though 
the window near the table was opened 
wide. Quentin considered this open win- 
dow gravely. Below it, he recalled, the 














Extraordinary Novelties in 
Flowers and Fruit for 1923 





30-40 Tons to ae oe 
THE DIENER TOMATO 


Most perfect ever raised. Firm, deep-red flesh; 
free from acid taste. Drought and blight-resist- 
ant. Flourishes in almost any soil. Price of the 
DIENER TOMATO SEED: sample pkg. 25c; 
¥% acre pkg. soc; 1 acre pkg. $1.50. 
RUFFLED MONSTER PETUNIAS 
DIENERS (Single) 
Largest and most beautiful varieties ever created. 
Seed in the following colors: Pink, strong veined 
center; Red, Variegated; White; Red, black cen- 
ter; Pale lilac-pink, large veined center; mixed. 
For others, somewhat smaller than the Ruffled 
Monster, see FREE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOG. Any of the above, soc pkg. 
DIENER’S PINK GLORY 
The novelty petunia for 1923. Pure flame-rose 
ink without a trace of purple. Flowers three to 
our inches in diameter. The most gorgeous 
Petunia ever marketed. 
This seed is soc per package 
THE FOUR GREATEST GLADIOLI 
“Jack London” “Thomas T. Kent’ 
“Anna Eberius”’ “Mrs. H. E. Bothin” 
The four finest Gladioli in existence. Profuse in 
bloom and long-lived after cutting. They have 
won admiration wherever shown and are fast ex- 
ceeding all other varieties in popularity. Priced 
and illustrated in color in our FREE CATALOG. 
Write Today For Our New Catalog 
Illustrating the above and other Varieties in 
Vivid and Life-like color-plates. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. 


Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest 
Gladioli in the World 


Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 
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| The Smokers Dentifrice 


5 [USED abroad for many years, but in 1 

id America a new step forward in the // 

science of cleanliness for the teeth! Savon 

Kenott keeps the teeth wonderfully white 

| and sparkling; keeps the gums firm an 

f healthy. Savon Kenott is antiseptic, re- 
freshing and cleansing. It purifies the 
mouth, preserves the teeth, and sweetens 
the breath. Savon Kenott checks infec- 
tion; prevents pyorrhea. Begin today to 
use this smart and scientific toothpaste. 
In cake form in aluminum box, 75c. 


Tubes, 60c. 
j From your dealer or by mail 





ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 
[San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue ? 


Londen, 25 Old Bond St. 


Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore 
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ground fell abruptly away to a deep gully 
which separated the house on this side 
from the high dunes beyond. While some 
one could stand on those dunes to aim at 
a figure within the lighted house, it would 
be impossible to gain entrance to the place 
by this opening. 

‘Leaving the library to its alternate 
bursts of light and flickering shadows he 
passed to the upper hall. At his bedroom 
door he hesitated, then yielding to a 
thought of caution he paused merely to 
collect his blankets and pass further down 
the hall to one of the unused rooms. 

Once outstretched on the bed, however, 
sleep refused to come to him. His nerves 
were still on edge and this combined with 
the silence of the house to keep him alert. 
Oddly enough, he missed Riddle, or 
missed, rather, the sense of human com- 
panionship; missed those lusty snores. 
His sense of humor stirred faintly. It 
seemed incongruous that a man who could 
snore so whole-heartedly would shoot at 
him through the dark. 

His mind turned to the proposition 
Riddle had made, that he should seek to 
learn the treasure’s secret from Joan—to 
work on her sympathy, her affection. 
Quentin felt his face grow hot in the dark 
and he moved his head restlessly. 

Every now and then mysterious snaps 
and creaks, contractions in the woodwork 
after the unusual heat of the day, raked 
his nerves cruelly. It was as if the old 
house were stretching itself leisurely in the 
dark. The intervals between the noises 
were bottomless pits brimming with 
silence. From any evidence of senses to 
the contrary, he might have been buried 
deep in his own grave with the roaring of 
the sea, the beating of his blood in his 
ears. He thrust the unpleasant fancy 
away and thought resolutely of Joan. He 
saw Joan the child, her short brown 
gingham dresses snapping in the wind, her 
long brown hair trailing after her like the 
tail of a comet as she ran wild over the 
dunes; Joan, with red cheeks and shining 
eyes in the firelight at old Maria’s; Joan 
muffled in a high-buttoned gray ulster, 
a small, pearl-white face merging into the 
fog; Joan—as he had held her in his arms 
today, the same, yet infinitely nearer, 
dearer he burrowed his head 
deeper in the pillow 


E found he was staring wide-eyed in 

the dark—wide-eyed and motionless 
as men awake in time of peril. He did not 
know what had awakened him. Certainly 
there had been no noise except the half- 
heard moan of the sea. 

After a moment of rigidity when he 
scarcely breathed, he pulled his watch 
from beneath the pillow where he had 
placed it along with his pistol. It was 
the wrist watch he had carried during 
his army days, with a luminous dial. The 
hands showed a few minutes after two. 
He had been asleep over three hours! 

He was wide awake, awake with the 
painful intensity which follows the sud- 
den rousing from insensibility. His reason 
shook off its torpor. Beyond a doubt it 
was a natural cause which had awakened 
him. Perhaps that mysterious stirring 
which Stevenson has said passes over the 
sleeping world at this hour; when slumber 
grows shallow; when even the beasts of 
the field turn over uneasily before com- 
posing themselves for the deeper sleep 
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Has a mince pie real food 


Yes, mince meat “‘like 
Mother used to make’”’ con- 
tains beef, apples, raisins 
and other body-building in- 
gredients. You can be sure 
of all of these in 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


] = pronsingge being a healthful dessert to 
serve, mince pies are really the best 


of old desserts. And they are so easily and s O 
quickly made with None Such Mince Meat. : ; 
MERRELL- SOULE COMPANY Ss 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 
Sos é 
NESS 
sh 4. bn 2 5; 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


PATENTS __ 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—“In the 
Valley of the Sun.” Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara uae | beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. eee at reasonable 
Roe. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 

alifornia. 

‘“*Water is Wealth” in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 

HELP WANTED 

Talloring' Agents— Wonderful sellers—virgin 
wool -tailored to order suits retail $29.50, any 
fabric, any style, none higher. Also fine assortment 
of hot weather fabrics, red hot sellers, $17.50. 











Imported mohairs, $18.25, genuine tropical 
worsteds, $19.50. Amazing values. Fit, style and 
workmanship unexcelled. Quick service. $50 to 


$100 a week. Can use some spare time workers. 
Write, mention terr. J. B. Simpson, Inc., Dept. 
409, 831 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Ladies—$25 to $50 weekly selling Sanitary 
Specialty needed and welcomed by women and 
not sold in stores. Whole or part time. American 
Rubber Products Co., Dept. 607, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Earn $20 weekly, spare time, at home, 
addressing, mailing, Music, Circulars. Send 10c 
for Music, Information, etc. American Music Co. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 











Patents— Write today for Free instruction 
book and Evidence of Conception blank. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion; 
strictly confidential. No delay in my offices; my 
reply special delivery. Reasonable terms. Personal 
attention. Clarence O'Brien, Registered Patent 
Lawyer, 919 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 
es. ighest References. Prompt Attention. 








easonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Oo., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. mptness assured. 


Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington. D. C. 


Commercialized on 

royalty basis. Patented or unpatented. 
iness twenty-four years. Complete 

References. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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In _bus- 
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Co., 99 
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OLD COINS 


Old coins, large fall selling catalogue of coins 
for sale, free. Catalogue qucing prices paid for 
coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 C Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Free: To introduce our Pedigreed ever- 
bearing Strawberries we will send 25 fine plants 
free. Mason Nursery Co., Piedmont, Mo. 








SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, etec., are wanted fer 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 











—in the Olympia 
Oyster Cocktail! — 
Two mineral salts 
splendid for health! — the 
oysters rich with free phos- 
phorus, priceless for nerve 
and brain, and revitalizing: 
more important than iron! 
In the tomato catsup, won- 
derful potassium. A cock- 
tail once, or twice, each 
week, and you actually feel: 
new vigor! 

—just one to two dozen 
oysters, ample catsup, salt, 
lemon juice to taste; tobas- 
co if desired. 

In California sometimes 
called “Californias” 
*Olympia Oyster Growers 
Assn., Olympia, Wash. 


0) BONY TN 


FAMOUS 


OYSTERS 


Make the 
Olympia 
Oyster 
Cocktail 

lome 
Custom. 


Order 
them in 


the Cafe. 





LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc . on 
UNION LOOMS from rags end 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
te sure to send for freeioom buok. It 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- 
fullylow-priced easily-operated looms. 
eavers are rushed with orders. 
254 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 








Stillwell 


PLAN BOOKS 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of 
Building over 200 Selected 






i _.<ee | Designs of 
CALIFORNIA STYLE ,,!"| HOMES 
“Representative Calif. Homes” “West Coast Bungalows” 


0 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms - $1 50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—#1 
“The New Colonials” “Little Buagalows” 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms - $1 75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms - $1 
SPECIAL OFFER Send 82.50 for any 
three of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Money back if not satisfied 
FE, W. STILLWELL & CO., Architeets, 975 Calif. Bldg. Los Angelus 


WEAVING AT HOME.) chagrin. 
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| which precedes dawn. That mysterious 


| sound of the sea seemed hushed. 


time when trees sway drowsily beneath 
stars that are growing old and a chill 
little breeze rises briefly out of the dream- 
ing earth. 

To Quentin, straining his ears to catch 
any sound rising from below, even the 
It was 
flood tide, the brief period of rest before 
the flow changed. All nature seemed on 


| tiptoe, expectant. 
Then an unpleasant tingling shot up | 


his spine to stir the roots of his hair. 
The stairs at the end of the hall had 
creaked sharply. It was louder than the 
usual contraction of the warped boards 
to which his ears had grown accustomed. 
They would creak like that if some one 


| was climbing them in the dark. 


His hand felt under the pillow to grasp 
his automatic, then he slid from beneath 


| the blankets and was noiselessly reaching 


for the floor with his feet. 

His mind flew to the only possible ex- 
planation. In some unknown manner—to 
be determined later—Riddle must have 
gained entrance to the house and was 
even then stealing up the dark stairs bent 
on revenge. Quentin now blessed the 
forethought which had prompted him to 
change his sleeping quarters; neverthe- 
less he did not propose to remain crouch- 
ing in hiding like a cornered rat. 

As he slid by the shuttered window he 
felt the sharp bite of the night air strike 
through the slats. When his groping hand 


| told him that he had reached the hall he 


stood still for a moment, listening. From 


| the great hollow darkness of downstairs 


came no sound. He could picture Riddle 
standing motionless after that telltale 
creak. Quentin stood tensely alert, the 


| weapon pointed down the hall. His eyes 





| 
| 


strained wide in the blackness. 
along he thought to make out the gray 
oblong of the window in the bend of the 
stairs but the clouds had come in while 
he slept, blotting out the stars and stretch- 





Further | 





ing a thick curtain over the prostrate | 


earth. 


T the head of the stairs he almost be- 
trayed himself. Sense of location had 


been lost in the extreme need for caution. ‘ 
Not guessing the stair-well so near he al- | 
most pitched down it, saving himself by | 
grasping the banister. It sagged sharply | 
with a protesting creak that seemed to ring | 


through the silent hall like a discharge of 
artillery. Quentin remained poised at the 


| head of the stairs, filled with a sharp 





A deaf man would know now 
that some one stood at the top of the 
flight. 

Now his mind was staggered by a 
problem which seemed to leave him little 


choice either way. Should he go down to | 


meet whatever peril awaited in that un- 
seen space or retreat up the hall to the 


comparative safety of the dark empty | 


ooms? Riddle was a sneak, he reminded 
himself. He would prefer to take a man 
off his guard. Above all he would choose 


to shoot his victim from ambush when | 


he was neatly cornered. Quentin found 
himself wondering how long it would be 


before the thick blackness of the stair- | 


well would be split by a flash of flame. | 


He could fancy how the shot would ring 
through the empty chambers upstairs, 
how the acrid smell of the powder would 
fill the hall. 

















She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble cf diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 


She used Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, which are made from the 
famous Marmola prescription. They 
aid the digestive system to obtain the 
full nutriment of food. They will allow 
you to eat many kinds of food without 
the necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that the 
Marmola Prescription Tablets give 
complete relief from obesity. And 
when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
233 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 



































HAIR 


BALSAM 
Removes Pandruff—Stops Hair Fa Bing 











Cray arr’ 


M ANY a woman goes unwed; 
many a young wife sees a hus- 
band’s love wane; many a society 
queen has been dethroned—because 
of premature gray hair. How unfair, 
and how needless. Brownatone tints 
gray, faded, streaked or bleached 
hair to natural shades of brown or 
black. Safe, sure and immediate in 
action. All dealers 50c and $1.50. 
Trial bottle sent direct for 10c.. 
The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 


742 Coppin Bldg., Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address, Windsor, Ont. 


BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 
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His decision was suddenly taken. This 
inactivity was maddening. Cautiously he 
lowered himself to the top stair and from 
there to the next and the next, making the 
descent in deathlike silence. One hand 
was outstretched, lightly brushing the 
wall for guidance, the other held the 
weapon pointed straight ahead. 

His senses were sharpened to the ut- 
most, his eyes sought to pierce the dark- 
ness of the lower hall. The flickering lamp 
in the library had died its lingering death, 
though its reeking ghost still haunted the 
room. He kept to the part of the stairs 
near the wall to lessen the liability of 
squeaks while he strove desperately to re- 
member which step it was which creaked 
when trodden upon. He seemed to re- 
member it as being a wide one half-way 
down the flight. A turn of the wall 
warned him of its proximity. He paused, 





listening intently for any sound of breath- | 


ing near him. Only the roar of the sea | ~ 


came out of the darkness. 


Suddenly he jabbed_ the pistol | 


viciously in the direction of the creaking 
stair, determined to pull the trigger if it 
encountered any one. It passed through 
empty air. The other occupant of the 
stairs had evidently retreated soundlessly 
down the stairway before his path. 

He made a wide step over the creaking 
stair and reached the lower hall, having en- 


countered nothing more menacing than | 


the dense blackness. At the newel post he 
paused, at a loss what to do next. Then, 
once again, his blood turned to icewater 
and the unpleasant tingle ran up to the 
base of his scalp. 


ROM somewhere in the darkness above 

him came an unmistakable creeping, 
brushing sound as of some bulk lightly 
passing the plaster wall. For a second the 
thought flashed upon Quentin that some- 
how he had passed Riddle in the dark, but 
reason quickly rejected this. The stairs 
were narrow, far too narrow to permit the 
passage of two persons at the same time 
without careful manipulation. Then, 
treading on the heels of this came the 
unpleasant promptings of his memory. 

He was hearing now the creeping, crawl- 
ing thing which could not be seen! 

Consecutive thought ceased, choked off 
by sheer, unreasoning terror. Out of the 
blackness rose a bubbling shriek, vibrant 
with horror, drowning the far-away stir of 
the tide. Whether or not it was a human 
cry, Quentin could not have told. It rose 
to a long-drawn note of anguish and hung 
in shrill suspension, splitting the darkness 
with a keen-edged sword of terror. Then 
it broke; broke and died in a series of 
bubbling wails until it was snuffed out in 
a more shocking silence. 

Quentin found that the butt of the 
pistol he was clutching was wet with 
perspiration. Shutting his teeth he forced 
himself to lunge forward in the darkness 
and grasp at the spot before him from 
where the hideous shriek had seemed to 
come. There was a terrific crash pierced 
by the sharp shiver of broken glass. In 
the darkness he had misjudged his dis- 
tance and had knocked the bronze-based 
lamp off the newel-post. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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| pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 


PREFERRED BY WOMEN WHEREVER THE FASHIONABLE WORLD GATHERS 








“Onyx” @ Hosiery 


“Pointex” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Emery & Beers Co., Inc., Wholesale Distributors; New York 


FASHIONED TO ACCENTUATE THE GRACE OF TRIM ANKLES 














it Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


Better Business Systems by mail, trom Ur. Hicnard Burton, the greatest 
teacher and authority of all. He personally 


/ corrects the lessons. You may have ideas 
that would bring fame and fortune. Learn 
to write them and sell them. Write today for 
Free Booklet, Profit Sharing Plan, and proof 


TONAWANDA.N.Y. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE of results by successful students. 
r . Dr. Rich- LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
ard Burton §2 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn 


W.L. DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $758 «510 SHOES scwoure 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


W. L. Douglas has been making surpassing]! 
BECAUSE good shoes for forty-six years. This ocnasienme 
of nearly halt a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 

shoes in style, quality, material and 
W. L. DOUGLAS workmanship are better than ever be- 
fore; only by examining them Can you appreciate their 
superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W. L.Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 











































stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


If notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. Yio 
TO in yi If no dealer in your town 
las shoes, write today dent 


for pos on Ha rights to handle this quick Ww. Ah) as Shoe Co, 
selling, quick turn-over line. 118 Spark St. Brockton,Mass, 
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— 20 copies 
atone ane ? 


Then use MultiKopy 
No. 5 “sick 


Specially made to give 20 or more 
clear, legible impressions at one time, 
according to weight of copy tissue 
used. These copies will last as long 
as the paper holds together. 

MultiKopy No. 25 meets 
requirements of general office use 
than any other. It makes clear, 
clean and permanent copies. 

One sheet of Multikopy No. 95 
correspondence weight, will copy 
over 100 letters. These copies are 
legible and permanent. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of 
MultiKopy. If he cannot supply 
you, write our nearest warehouse. 

F. S. Webster Company 

Incorporated 

576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Main Office: 335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 

Chicago Philadelphia 

| Pittsburgh 


ULTIROPY 


MARK 


Carbon Paper 
A kind for every purpose 





more 


New York 












SHORT - STORY+ WRITING | 


A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mar- 
ur otthe Short- Steer: — by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, | 
éditor of The Writer’s Monthl 

150 page catalog sar Please address: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 251 Springfield, Mass. 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, ‘and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 





Dr. Esenwein 





| 

| 

ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. | 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


| practical politics. 
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hee Book Corner 


(Continued from page 47) 


he fought for clean government in boss- 
ridden California, to the days of his 
greatest usefulness as Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner and Secretary of 


| the Interior, his letters reveal a purity of 
| purpose, a glowing idealism that could 


not be quenched by the muddy stream of 
Yet he knew how to 
laugh, at himself, at his friends, at shams 
and frauds, laugh quaintly and whimsi- 
cally to the very last when his valiant 
spirit refused to surrender to physical 
pain. 

‘To his many friends these Letters reveal 
a Lane even greater than their vision of 
him; to those who knew him only from a 
distance the intimate pages show the 
intensely human traits of a great public 
figure. And, incidentally, the Letters 
prove that Woodrow Wilson strove con- 
scientiously to preserve a fair balance on 
the scales of neutrality clear to the 
declaration of war. Wa VowW. 





Utah's Right of Way 


(Continued from page 11) 


the Nevada seven percent system. The road 
passing Reno, Wadsworth Wells, Wendover has 
been designated as a primary road. 

(Signed) Emmett D. Boyer, Governor. 

The above telegram also disposes of the 
charge that the Wendover road does not 
connect with any feasible trans-continen- 
tal highways in Nevada. Not only does 
it make such a connection, but a straight 
connection with the primary system of 
Nevada. 

Much has been said regarding the di- 
version of tourist travel at Salt Lake away 
from central California. The State Road 
Commission of Utah does not route tour- 
ing travel. It does not maintain a bureau 
for that purpose. It would be entirely 
outside the function of the State Highway 
Commission to enter into this line of en- 
deavor. However, the State Road Com- 
mission is earnestly endeavoring to com- 
plete its section of the transcontinental 
highway to central California by the way 
| of Wendover. It is also desirous of com- 
| pleting its part of the Arrowhead Trail 


| or Zion Park Highway to southern Cali- 


fornia. Its efforts will be toward com- 
pleting both within the borders of the 
state of Utah at the earliest oppor- 
and there its duty ends. The 
routing of tourists is in the hands of 
other agencies. 

Neither Nevada nor central California 
is more keenly interested in the comple- 
tion of the route from Salt Lake to San 
Francisco than is Utah, and no one real- 


| izes that fact more keenly than the Utah 


State Road Commission. No one has 
studied the question of routes more 
thoroughly or with a more complete 


| know ledge of local conditions than this 


commission and its predecessors. All in- 
vestigations, whether from the engineer- 
ing or the economic viewpoint, have 
pointed unanimously to one location— 
that by way of Wendover. What is most 
needed now is the settlement of con- 


troversy and united effort in putting over | 


a big job in the most feasible manner. 
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/t cleans where | ‘You 


can and cannot see 
Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 


toilet bowl. It removes quickly aii 
stains, discolorations, incrustations 
The porcelain gleams. 

No scrubbing—no scouring! 

The hidden trap. The un- 
healthful trap—Sani-Flush cleans i 
thoroughly, too! And destroys aii 
foul odors. It will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. 

Nothing else is like it. just 
sprinkle it into the bowl. Follow di- 
rections on the can, and flush. A\l- 
ways keep Sani-Flush handy in the 
bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. Price, 25c. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani -Flush 


Cleans Gloset Bowls siemens Koousiag 


Wall qisdlll MeL TU 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose ap- 
peals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo Cresolene is due 
to— 

Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 


“*Used 
} 
7 


While 
’ Sleep’’ 






You 





1879 
The household remedy for bronchial troubles 


Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 29B 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
© ~ or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Cc 
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‘The One Way 


To See the Beauties of the West Which no Other 
Land Can Duplicate 


Now you find a purple mountain capped 
with whitest snow. In another moment you 
catch a vista of blue rollers stretching away 
as far as the eye can see. 

You swing into a rocky gorge with precipi- 
tous cliffs rising on one side and a rushing 
mountain brook on the other. 

A tunnel cuts offyour view foramoment and 
then before you lies a rolling valley growing 
choicest delicacies for the wholeworld to enjoy, 

Such is a day aboard Southern Pacific trains. 
Each moment provides its beauties. 


See All 


And Southern Pacific service provides the one way to 
see, easily and comfortably, all that the Pacific Coast is so 


famous for. 

Club, observation and dining cars are available on many 
trains. 

The schedules meet your convenience. There are trains 
to take you where you want to go when you want to go. 

Southern'Pacific service is courteous, willing and efficient. 
Southern Pacific men are proud of it and strive always to 
make it meet your requirements. 


Southern Pacific 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goode and Aatomobiles. 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult ourmearest office before 
shipping. Oars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nays Bldg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Pbiladelphia, Drexe! Building Boston, Old South Bailding 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 














A CALIFORNIA HOME 
In Berkeley 
A magnificent home of 16 rooms in exclusive 
Claremont Court, one of the most fashionable 
residence sections in San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict, situated on the slopes of the beautiful 
Berkeley Hills in view of San Francisco Bay. 
Within 45 minutes of San Franciscc, and 10 
minutes of the University of California, now 
the largest in the world. This homeis elegant- 
ly furnished and interior finish shows many 
special and original features, both for comfort 
and entertaining. 
Price and complete information incluaing 
photos will be sent on request. Address 


A. B. HUMPHREY 


Escalon, California 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be pie in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to me set Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 

















More About the Uintah Basin 


Q. Seeing in the October SUNSET a re- 
mark about the Uintah Basin, would you 
tell me what state it isin? What is its eleva- 
tion? How is it watered? How much is 
the rainfall, what is the mean temperature 
summer and winter? Is it a stock coun- 
try? How would you get there from 
Montana? Is there any cheap or home- 
stead land and how far from transporta- 
tion?—G. D. H., Kauispet, Mont. 


A. The Uintah Basin lies in eastern 
Utah, about half way between Denver 
and Salt Lake City. Its elevation is 5,000 
feet above sea level. The average temper- 
ature at Vernal, the largest town in the 
Uintah Basin is 46 degrees, the mean 
annual precipitation at this town being 
8.6 inches. The average dates of the 
last killing frost in spring and the first 
in the fall are May 21st and September 
25th, leaving a growing season of 127 
days between the average killing frosts. 

On the very hottest day in summer the 
temperature reached 103 and the lowest 
minimum winter temperature ever re- 
corded is 23 degrees below zero, though 
these extremes are exceedingly rare. 

Land prices are reasonable, owing to 
the distance from the railroad, the 
Uintah Basin being one of the largest 
bodies of good agricultural land without 
railroad transportation in the Far West. 
Patented land with water can be had at 
prices ranging from $25 to $125 per acre. 
There are still left ‘sil bodies of first- 
class agricultural land which can be taken 
up under the Homestead Act, but all of 
this land is far removed from streams and 
will require 
capital to provide it with irrigation 
facilities. Land which can be irrigated 
from the numerous streams by the joint 
work of the settlers in constructing ditches 
has all been taken up and is no longer 
available. In addition to the patented 
land the settler can obtain Indian land 
suitable for agriculture and state land 
valuable principally for grazing. 


The closest railroad point on ‘the main 


land is Price, Utah, on the Rio Grande, 
120 miles from Vernal. A narrow gauge 
line from Mack, Colo., running to Watson, 
Utah, its terminus, comes within 54 miles 
of Vernal. There is stage and automobile 
truck service to both of these points daily. 
In the Vernal district there are ap- 
proximately 120,000 sheep and 20,000 cat- 
tle. Most of the cattle are winter-fed as 
the irrigated land produces alfalfa in 
abundance, but the sheep get along with- 
out winter feed. Summer grazing ts avail- 
able on the adjacent national forest. 


From Kalispell we would suggest that | 


you go to Butte, take the Oregon Short 
Line to Salt Lake City, thence the Rio 


Grande to rrice, Utah, thence by auto | 


stage to Vernal. 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet 
Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, 
callouses and sore spots, freshens 

the feet and gives new vigor. 
Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 

At night, when your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease 
in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss 
of feet without an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred thousand 


pounds of Powder for the Feet were used 
by our Army and Navy during the war. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


























Moore Push-F -Pins 
Glass Heads -Steel Po: 
Moore Push- ielllaniens 
To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show 7 hem 
oa 10¢ packet 
Moore Push Pin . 
Wayne J 











































Rock-A-Bye 
Walker No. 18 


Keep the baby happy in 
alker. 


blue enamel, with strong 
washable duck compart- 
ment for baby, Tray for 
playthings. Mounted on 
casters and moves easily. 
Folds flat to 2-in. high 
by 2l-in. diameter. 

Order direct or at your 

dealer. 


Send for Catalog of 
Nursery Supplies 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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the new,“wonder” den- 
tal anesthetic whose 
popularity has swept 
the Coast is now avail- 
able to YOU in 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angel 
Stockton Fresno Modesto 
OREGON 
Portland Astoria Albany Salem Onta 
Corvallis Tillamook Newberg 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle Tacoma Bellingham Centralia 
Vancouver 


There Is No Hurt 


| Wnite for the address of your r. -arest 
is & Twihght Sleep Dentist 
— : Ge TWILIGHT SLEEP CO, 1: 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Coprnanind by ine Tashgnt Sleep Co tm 
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Much Wind, but No Mosquitoes 


Q. I would like all information you can 
furnish me about a tract of land in Mon- 
terey county, Cal., at point about eight 
miles south from Paraiso Springs and nine 
miles from Greenfield, and just north from 
the forest reserve. I would like infor- 
mation to include summer and winter 
temperatures, rainfall, humidity, wind, 
dust, fog and mosquito conditions. Also, 
depth and quality of soil. 

[ donot want to incur expense of sending 
man to look land over without Sirs. know- 
ing that general conditions are favorable. 
—J. F. B., Los Gatos, Catir. 


\. According to the Supervisor of the 
Santa Barbara National Forest the tem- 
perature of the locality you mention in 
Monterey county, Cal., has a range from 
18 degrees Se ea ey minimum, in 
winter, to 100 degrees Fahrenheit, maxi- 
mum, in summer. Rainfall averages 12 
inches per year. The humidity is at 
a minimum owing to the lack of any 
quantity of water for evaporation. Wind 
and dust conditions are not extreme in 
the immediate locality, although round 
Greenfield and throughout the Salinas 
Valley these conditions mount up to the 
maximum during the summer season. A 
small amount of fog reaches the locality 
but it is usually dispelled soon after sun- 
rise. There are no mosquitoes. The 
soil is residual and of good quality, 
averaging 3 to 5 feet in depth. 


Cherries, Heat and High Winds 


Q. I have just returned from a home- 
seekers’ excursion to southern California 
where I went with a view to locating. 
After looking over the country round Los 
Angeles I decided that a cherry orchard 
in the vicinity of Beaumont, Riverside 
county, would be the best line for a 
middle-aged man with six or seven thou- 
sand dollars of cash capital and physically 
able to do the necessary work upon it. 
Kindly let me know what you think of 
this proposition in a general way. I want 
a self- supporting home in the West.— 
G. C. H., Louisville, Ky. 


\. Concerning the fez as of raising 
cherries near Beaumont, California, it 
would seem to us that the production of 
cherries in the immediate neighborhood 
is a rather difhcult proposition. To be 
sure, there is a market close by. The 
cherry does not ordinarily succeed under 
the rather light soil conditions, the hot 
climatic conditions and the heavy winds 
which prevail at Beaumont, California. 
We should consider the planting of 
cherries in any large numbers in that 
neighborhood as verging on the experi- 
mental with the chances rather against 
the success of the experiment. 


Always Give Your Name 


» have received an inquiry concern- 
ing Wade soi in a certain district sent by 
J. D. F., Casper, Wyo. As most of the 
Inquiries are answered by mail, and for 
other reasons, anonymous letters or in- 
quiries signed with the initials only will 
not be answered. 
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—the tree and 
the seal 


They are identified with the advertising of 
the Bank of Italy—and they are used to 
represent the spirit of pioneering, progress- 
iveness and stability—which characterizes 
California’s largest financial institution. 
62 Banking Offices in 43 California Cities 
Resources over $225,000,000 


Ask for our interesting booklet 
“Banking by Mail” 


Bank of Italy 


Savings —~ Commercial ~Trust 


me: Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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Real Bargains in SUNSET Clubs 


That subscription you forgot to renew—send 
it along; include any of the leading magazines 
in the list below, at the special club prices, 
and save from 50 cents to $2.50. If the com- 
bination you want is not listed below, send 
your list and a quotation will be sent to you 
—no obligation to accept it. 


SELECT YOUR MAGAZINES FROM THESE LISTS 


Special 
Club Price 


SUNSET with American* and Woman’s Home Companion* 
SUNSET with American* and Collier’s Weekly* Prete 
SUNSET with Boys’ Life (or American Boy) and Radio. . as 
SUNSET with Cosmopolitan* and Hearst’s* (or Good Meuneuanion*) 
SUNSET with Delineator and Everybody’s. . . : bia iccke celanarears 
SUNSET with Everybody’s and McClure’s 
SUNSET with Harper’s Bazar* and Hearst’s* (or Gomeiini.. P : 
SUNSET with Home Designer (including Book of California A etc. " ae 
SUNSET with McCall’s, and Pictorial Review. . . : re 
SUNSET with Modern Priscilla and Etude 
SUNSET with Our World and World Fiction 
SUNSET with People’s Home Journal and McClure’: s 
SUNSET with Physical Culture and Illustrated World 
SUNSET with Pictorial Review and Modern Priscilla 
SUNSET with Review of Reviews and Travel “% 
SUNSET with Today’s Housewife and McCall’s. . 
SUNSET with World’s Work and Scribner’s (or Forbes) 
SUNSET with Youth’s Companion and McCall’s.. 
*Must go to same address. 


.25 
00 
75 
25 


ANY ONE OF THESE MAGAZINES WITH SUNSET FOR LESS 


Club 

Price 

25 

50 

50 

50 

00 | People’s Home Journal . . 

00 | Photoplay 

00 | Physical Culture 

00 | Pictorial Review 

75 | Popular Science Monthly 

75 | Practical Electrics j 

.50 | Radio.. 

50 | Radio Broadcast 

50 | Radio News 

50 | Review of Reviews 

25 | St. Nicholas. . SS 

75 | Science & Invention... 

00 | Scientific American ...... 

00 | Screenland 

-50 | Scribner’s 

-50 | Shadowland.. 

50 

50 Style.. 

00 System.... Salat 
Theatre Magazine 

Today’s Housewife. . 


Price With SUNSET With SUNSET 


.85 | Field & Stream 

50 | Forbes 

00 | Forum 

40 | Garden Magazine 

50 | Good Housekeeping 

00 | Harper’s Bazar 

00 | Harper’s Magazine 

00 Hearst’s . 

00 | House Beautiful 

00 | Illustrated World 

00 | Independent 

75 | International Interpreter 
50 | International Studio 

50 | John Mariin’s Book 

75 | Junior Home Magazine 
85 | Little Folks 

25 | Magazine of Wa 
50 | McCall’s 

50 | McClure’s . 

50 Mentor 

50 | Modern Priscilla 
00 | Motion Picture 
25 | Motor. 

00 Motor Boating 
00 | Munsey’s...... 
75 Musical America 
50 | Musical Courier 
75 | Musical Leader 


With SUNSET 
American Agriculturist .. 
American Magazine 
American Boy..... 
American Cookery 
American Golfer 
Adventure 

Asia.... 

Atlantic Monthly 
Architecture .. 
Argosy-All Story 

Art Magazine ~ 
Beautiful Womanhood... 
Beauty .. 

Bookman 

Boys’ Life.... 

Boys’ Magazine 

Camera Craft 
Century... 

Child Life. 

Christian Herald 
Classic 

Collier’s... 

Correct English 
Cosmopolitan 

Country Life. . 

Current History 
Current Opinion 


ll Street 


Travel 
True Story.. 














Delineator 
Designer . . 
Dial... 

Etude.. 
Everybody’s 
Factory ..... 
Fashionable Dress 
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.25 


50 
75 


.25 
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Musical Observer 
Musician... 
National Brain Power 
National Geographic 
Our World 


Outer’s Recreation 
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Wireless Age............. 
Woman’s Home Comp. 
World Fiction 

World’s Work....... 
Yale Review 


Youth’s Companion . 


Club 
Price 
85 
00 
00 
85 
00 
50 
75 
50 
50 
.75 
25 
50 
.25 
00 
50 
25 
75 
00 
50 
50 
00 
50 
75 
75 
.00 
75 
25 
50 
50 
25 
75 
50 
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Send for This 
Catalogue—lIt’s 











SUNSET 
MAGAZINE 


ANNUAL 


Gift Catalogue 

















Here Are Gifts for 
the Whole Family! 


The SUNSET Gift Catalogue 
lists scores of useful articles 
that may be obtained by SUN- 
SET’S friends in return for 
their efforts. You do not need 
to be a subscriber, and your 
own subscription counts 
toward the valuable rewards 
offered in this catalogue. The 
rewards include 


Household utensils, elec- 
tric fixtures and appliances, 
silver, clocks, watches, 
leather goods, sewing novel- 
ties, tools, toys, dolls, 
cutlery, silver—solid or 
plate—-cameras, fountain 
pens, bicycles, coasters, etc., 


etc. 
SETS AND 


RADIO rarrs 


An interesting array. Boys, 
see the SUNSET catalogue 
before buying or building 
your radio set. Save your 
spare cash for other needs. 


Send for the SUNSET Cata- 
logue Today—you’ll be sur- 
prised at the values you will 
find in it. 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 


460 FOURTH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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